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My book is ready for the printer, and as I be^n this 
preface my eye lights upon the crowd of Russian peasants 
at work on the Neva under my windows. With pick and 
shovel they are letting the rays of the April sun into the 
great ice barrier which binds together the modern quays 
and the old granite fortress where lie the bones of the 
Romanoff Czars. 

This barrier is already weakened ; ft is widely decayed, 
in many places thin, and everywhere treacherous; but it is, 
as a whole, so broad, so crystallized about old boulders, so 
imbedded in shallows, so wedged into crannies on either 
shore, that it is a great danger. The waters from thou- 
sands of swollen streamlets above are pressing behind it; 
wreckage and refuse are piling up against it ; every one 
knows that it must yield. But there is danger that it may 
resist the pressure too long and break suddenly, wrenching 
even the granite quays from their foundations, bringing 
desolation to a vast population, and leaving, after the sub- 
sidence of the flood, a widespread residue of slime, a fer- 
tile breeding-bed for the germs of disease. 

But the patient vtujiks arc doing the right thing. The 
barrier, exposed more and more to the warmth of spring 
by the scores of channels they arc making, will break away 
gradually, and the river will flow on beneficent and beau- 
Uful. 

My work in this book is like that of the Russian mujtk 
on the Neva. I simply try to aid in letting the light of 
historical truth into that decaying mass of outworn thought 
which attaches the modern world to mcdiasvaL conccpiiuos 
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of Christianity, and which still lingers among us — a most 
serious barrier to religion and morals, and a menace lo the 
whole normal evolution of society. 

For behind this barrier also the flood is rapidly rising 
— the flood of increased knowledge and new thought; and 
this barrier also, though honeycombed and in many places 
thin, creates a danger— danger of a sudden breaking away, 
distressing and calamitous, sweeping before it not only out- 
worn creeds and noxious dogmas, but cherished principles 
and ideals, and even wrenching out most precious religious 
and moral foundations of the whole social and political 
fabric 

My hope is to aid — even if it be but a little — in the 
gradual and healthful dissolving away of this mass of un- 
reason, that the stream of " religion pure and undetiled " 
may flow on broad and clear, a blessing to humanity. 

And now a few words regarding the evolution of this 
book. 

It is something over a quarter of a century since I la- 
bored with Eira Cornell in founding the university which 
bears his honored name. 

Our purpose was to establish in the State of New York 
an institution for advanced instniction and research, in 
which science, pure and applied, should have an equal place 
with literature ; in which the study of literature, ancient 
and modern, should be emancipated as much as possible 
from pedantry ; and which should be tree from various 
useless trammels and vicious methods which at that period 
hampered many, if not most, of the American universities 
and colleges. 

We had especially determined that the institution should 
be under the control of no political party and of no single 
religious sect, and with Mr. Cornell's approval I embodied 
stringent provisions to this effect in the charter. 

It had certainly never entered into the mind of either 
of us that in alt this we were doing anything irreligious or 
unchristian, Mr. Cornell was reared a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends; he had from his fortune liberally aided 
ever}* form of Christian effort which he found going on about 
him, and among the permanent trustees of the public library 
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which he had already founded, he had named a)l the clergy- 
men of the town — Catholic and Protestant. As for myself, 
I had been bred a churchman, had recently been elected a 
trustee of one church college, and a professor in another; 
those nearest and dearest to me were devoutly religious ; 
and, if 1 may be allowed to speak of a matter so personal to 
myself, my most cherished friendships were among deeply 
religious men and women, and my greatest sources of enjoy- 
ment were ecclesiastical architecture, religious music, and 
the more devout forms of poetry. So far from wishing to 
injure Christianity, we both hoped to promote it ; but we 
did not confound religion with sectarianism, and we saw in 
the sectarian character vi American colleges and universities, 
as a whole, a reason for the poverty of the advanced instruc- 
tion then given in so many of them. 

It required no great acutencss to see that a system of 
control which, in selecting a Professor of Mathematics or 
Language or Rhetoric or Physics or Chemistry, asked first 
and above all to what sect or even to what wing or branch of 
a sect he belonged, could hardly do much to advance the 
moral, religious, or intellectual development of mankind. 

The reasons for the new foundation seemed tu us, then, 
$0 cogent that we expected the cooperation of all good citi- 
zens, and anticipated no opposition from any source. 

As I look back across the intervening years, I know not 
whether to be more astonished or amused at our sim- 
plicity. 

Opposition began at once. In the State Legislature it 
confronted us at every turn, and it was soon in full blaze 
throughout the State — from the good Protestant bishop 
who proclaimed that all professors should be in holy orders, 
since to the Church alone was given the command, "Go, 
teach all nations," to the zealous priest who published a 
charge that (Joldwjn Smith — a profoundly Christian scholar 
— bad come to Cornell in order to inculcate the " infidelity 
of the Westminster Rein^nv" ; and from the eminent divine 
who went from city to city denouncing the "atheistic and 
pantheistic tendencies " of the proposed education, to the 
pcrfcrvid minister who informed a denominational synod 
that Agassiz, the last great opponent of Darwin, and a de- 
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vout theist, was " preaching Darwinism and atheism " in 
the new institution. 

As the struggle deepened, as hostile resolutions were in- 
troduced into various ecclesiastical bodies, as honored cler- 
gymen solemnly warned their flocks first against the " athe- 
ism," then against the "infidelity," and finally against the 
" indifferentism " of the university, as devoted pastors en- 
deavoured to dissuade young men from matriculation, I 
look the defensive, and, in answer to various attacks from 
pulpits and religious newspapers, attempted to allay the 
fears of the public. " Sweet reasonableness " was fully tried. 
There was established and endowed in the university per- 
haps the most cfJcctive Christian pulpit, and one of the most 
vigorous branches of the Christian Association, then in the 
United States; but all this did nothing to ward ofl the at- 
tack. The clause in the charier of the university forbid- 
ding it lo give predominance to the doctrines of any sect, 
and above all the fact that much prominence was given to 
instruction in various branches of science, seemed to prevent 
all compromise, and it soon became clear that lo stand on 
the defensive only made matters worse. Then it was that 
there was borne in upon me a sense of the real difficulty — 
the antagonism between the theological and scientific view 
of the universe and of education in relation to it; there- 
fore it was that, having been invited to deliver a lecture in 
the great hall of the Cooper Institute at New York, I took 
as my subject The BattUfieUis of Scitmr, maintaining this 
thesis which follows: 

In all modern history^ interference with science in the sup- 
posed interest of religioHy no matter how conscientious suck in- 
terference may /utve been, Jias resulted in the direst ei'ils both to 
religion and to science, and invariably ; and, on the other hand, 
all untrammelled scientific investigation, no matter how danger- 
ous to religion some of its stages may have seemed for the time 
to be, has invariably resulted in the highest good both of redgioft 
and of science. 

The lecture was next day published in the New Vori 
Tribune at the request of Horace Greeley, its editor, 
who was also one of the Cornell University trustees. As 
a result of this widespread publication and of sundry at- 
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taclcs which it elicited, I was asked to maintain my thesis 
before various university associations and literary clubs; 
and I shall always remember with gratitude that among 
those who stood by mc and presented me on the lecture 
platform with words of approval and cheer was my re- 
vered instructor, the Rev. Dr. Theodore Dwight WooU 
sey, at that time President of Yale College. 

My lecture grew — first into a couple of magazine articles, 
and then into a little book called The Warfart of Sdfttce, 
ior which, when republished in England, Prof. John Tyndall 
wrote a preface. 

Sundry translations of this little book were published, 
but the most curious thing in its history is the fact that a 
very friendly introduction lo the Swedish translation was 
written by a Lutheran bishop. 

Meanwhile Prof. John W. Draper published his book on 
Vu Conflict bctwetH Science and Religion, a work of great 
ability, which, as 1 then thought, ended the matter, so far 
as my giving it further attention was concerned. 

But two things led me to keep on developing ray own 
work in this field : First, I had become deeply interested 
in it, and could not refrain from directing my observation 
and study to it; secondly, much as I admired Draper's 
treatment of the questions involved, his point of view and 
mode of looking at history were different from mine. 

He regarded the struggle as one between Science and 
Religion. I believed then, and am convinced now. that it 
was a struggle between Science and Dogmatic Theology. 

More and more 1 saw that it was the conflict between 
two epochs in the evolution of human thought — the theo- 
logical and the scientific. 

So I kept on, and from time to time published New 
Chapters in the Warfare of Science as magazine articles in 
The Popular Science Monthly. This was done under many 
difficulties. For twenty years, as President of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Professor of History in that institution. I was im- 
mersed in the work of its early development. Besides this, 
1 could not hold myself entirely aloof from public affairs, 
and was three times sent by the Government of the United 
States to do public duty abroad : first as a commissioner 
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to Santo Domingo, in 1870 ; afterward as minister to Ger. 
manyi in 1879; finally, as minister to Russia, in 1892; and 
was also called upon by the State of New York to do con< 
siderable labor in connection with international exhibitions 
at Pliiladelphia and at Paris. I was also obliged from time 
to time to throw off by travel the effects of overwork. 

The variety of residence and occupation arising from 
these causes may perhaps explain some peculiarities in this 
book which might otherwise puzzle my reader. 

While these journeyings have enabled me to collect ma- 
terials over a very wide range — in the New World, from 
Quebec to Santo Domingo and from Boston to Mexico, 
San Francisco, and Seattle, and in the Old World from 
Trondhjera to Cairo and from St. Petersburg to Palermo — 
they have often obliged me to write under circumstances 
not very favorable : sometimes on an Atlantic steamer, 
sometimes on a Nile boat, and not only in my own library 
at Cornell, but in those of Berlin, Helsingfors, Munich, Flor- 
ence, and the British Museum. This fact will explain to the 
benevolent reader not only the citation of different editions 
of the same authority in different chapters, but some itera- 
tions which in the steady quiet of my own library would 
not have been made. 

It has been my constant endeavour to write for the gen- 
eral reader^ avoiding scholastic and technical terms as much 
as possible and stating the truth simply as it presents itself 
to me. 

That errors of omission and commission will be found 
here and there is probable — nay, certain ; but the substance 
of the book will, 1 believe, be found fully true. 1 am en- 
couragcd in this belief by the fact that, of the three bitter 
attacks which this work in its earlier form has already en- 
countered, one was purely declamatory-, objurgatory, and 
hortatory, and the others based upon ignorance of facts easily 
pointed out. 

And here I must express my thanks to those who have 
aided me. First and above all to my former student and 
dear friend. Prof. George Lincoln Burr, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, to whose contributions, suggestions, criticisms, and 
cautions I am most deeply indebted ; also to my friends U. 
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G. Weatherly, formerly Travelling Fellow of Cornell, and 
now Assistant Professor in the University of Indiana,— Prof, 
and Mrs. Earl Barnes and Prof. William H. Hudson, of Stan- 
ford University, — and Prof. E. P. Evans, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, but now of Munich, for extensive 
aid in researches upon the lines I have indicated to them^ 
but which I could never have prosecuted without their 
co-operation. In libraries at home and abroad they have 
ail worked for me most effectively, and I am deeply grate- 
ful to them. 

This book is presented as a sort of FestscArt/i—a tribute 
to Cornell University as it enters the second quarter-cen- 
tury of its existence, and probably my last tribute. 

The ideas for which so bitter a struggle was made at its 
foundation have triumphed. Us faculty, numbering over 
one hundred and fifty ; its students, numbering but little 
short of two thousand; its noble buildings and equipment; 
the munificent gifts, now amounting to millions of dollars, 
which it has received from public-spirited men and women ; 
the evidences of public confidence on all sides ; and, above 
all, the adoption of its cardinal principles and main features 
by various institutions of learning in other States, show this 
abundantly. But there has been a triumph far greater and 
wider. Everywhere among the leading modem nations the 
same general tendency is seen. During the quarter-century 
just past the control of public instruction, not only in Amer- 
ica but in the leading nations of Europe, has passed more 
and more from the clergy to the laity. Not only arc the 
presidents of the larger universities in the United States, 
with but one or two exceptions, laymen, but the same thing 
is seen in the old European strongholds of metaphysical 
theology. At my first visit to Oxford and Cambridge, forty 
years ago, they were entirely under ecclesiastical control. 
Now, all this is changed. An eminent member of the pres- 
ent British Government has recently said, "A candidate for 
high university position is handicapped by holy orders." I 
refer to this with not the slightest feeling of hostility to- 
ward the clergy, for I have none ; among them are many of 
my dearest friends ; no one honours their proper work more 
ttun I ; but the above fact is simply noted as proving the 
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continuance of that evolution which I have endeavoured to 
describe in this scries of monographs — an evolution, indeed, 
in which the warfare of Theology against Science has been 
one of the most active and powerful agents. My belief is 
that in the field left to them — their proper field — the clergy 
will more and more, as they cease to struggle against scien- 
tific methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more 
beautiful than anything they have heretofore done. And 
this is saying.much. My conviction is that Science, though 
it has evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on 
biblical texts and ancient modes of thought, will go hand in 
hand with Religion ; and that, although theological control 
will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recognition 
of " a Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness," and in the love of God and of our neighbour, 
will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only in tho 
American institutions of learning but in the world at large. 
Thus may the declaration of Micah as to the requirements 
of Jehovah, the definition by St. James of "pure religion 
and undefiled," and, above all, the precepts and ideals of the 
blessed Founder of Christianity himself, be brought to bear 
more and more effectively on mankind. 

I close this preface some days after its first lines were 
written. The sun of spring has done its work on the Neva ; 
the great river flows tranquilly on, a blessing and a joy ; the 
mujiks are forgotten. 

A. D. W. 
Legation or Tin United States, St. PrrKRSBvita, 
A^ ff, 1994- 
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P. S. — Owing to a wish to give more thorough revision 
to some parts of my work, it has been withheld from the 
press until the present date. 

A. D. W. 
ConsiLL Umvrkscty, Ithaca, N, Y., 
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CHAPTER I. 

J^XOM CREATION TO EVOLUTION. 

L THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. 

Among those masses of cathedral sculpture which pre- 
serve so much of mcdiscval theology, one frequently recur- 
ring group is noteworthy for its presentment of a time- 
honoured doctrine regarding the origin of the universe. 

The Almighty, in human form, sits benignly, making the 
sun, moon, and stars, and hanging them from the solid firma- 
ment which supports the " heaven above" and overarches 
the " earth beneath."' 

The furrows of thought on the Creator's brow show that 
in this work he is obliged to contrive ; the knotted muscles 
upon his arms show that he is obliged to toil ; naturally, 
then, the sculptors and painters of the mediaeval and early 
modern period frequently represented him as the writers 
whose conceptions they embodied had done — as, on the 
seventh day, weary after thought and toil, enjoying well- 
earned repose and the plaudits of the hosts of heaven. 

In these thought-fossils of the cathedrals, and tn other 
revelations of the same idea through sculpture, painting, 
glass-staining, mosaic work, and engraving, during the Mid. 
die Ages and the two centuries following, culminated a be- 
lief which had been developed through thousands of years, 
and which has determined the world's thought until our 
own time. 

Its beginnings lie far back in human history ; we find 
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them among the early records of nearly all the great civiliza- 
tions, and they hold a most prominent place in the various 
sacred books of the world. In nearly all of them is revealed 
the conception of a Creator of whom man is an imperfect 
image, and who literally and directly created the visible 
universe with his hands and fingers. 

Among these theories, of especial interest to us are those 
which controlled theological thought in Chaldea. The As* 
Syrian inscriptions which have been recently recovered and 
given to the English-speaking peoples by Layard, George 
Smith, Sayce, and others, show that in the ancient religions 
of Chaldea and Babylonia there was elaborated a narrative 
of the creation which, in its most important features, must 
have been the source of that in our own sacred books. It 
has now become perfectly clear that from the same sources 
which inspired the accounts of the creation of the universe 
among the Chaldeo- Babylonian, the Assyrian^ the Phcenician, 
and other ancient civilizations came the ideas which hold so 
prominent a place in the sacred books of the Hebrews. In 
the two accounts imperfectly fused together in Genesis, and 
also in the account of which we have indications in the book 
of Job and in the Proverbs, there is presented, often with 
the greatest sublimity, the same early conception of the 
Creator and of the creation — the conception, so natural in 
the childhood of civilization, of a Creator who is an enlarged 
human being working literally with his own hands, and of a 
creation which is "the work of his fingers." To supplement 
this view there was developed the belief in this Creator as 

one who, having 

..." from his ample palm 
Launched forth the rollmg planets into space," 
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sits on high, enthroned " upon the circle of the heavens," 
perpetually controlling and directing them. 

From this idea of creation was evolved in time a some- 
what nobler view. Ancient thinkers, and especially, as is 
now found, in Egypt, suggested that the main agency in 
creation was not the hands and fingers of the Creator, but 
hisvoic^. Hence was mingled with the earlier, cruder be- 
lief reganling the origin of the earth and heavenly bodies 
by the Almighty the more impressive idea that "he spake 
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^Bnd they were made" — that they were brought into exist- 
cnce by his w&rd.* 

Among the early fathers of the Church this general view 

'of creation became fundamental ; they impressed upon 
Christendom more and more strongly the belief that the 
universe was created in a perfectly literal sense by the hands 
or voice of God. Here and there sundry theologians of 

I larger mind attempted to give a more spiritual view regard- 
ing some parts of the creative work, and of these were St. 
Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. Ready as ihey were 

[to accept the literal text of Scripture, they revolted against 
the conception of an actual creation of the universe by the 
hands and fingers of a Supreme Being, and in this they were 
followed by Bcde and a few others; but the more material 
conceptions prevailed, and wc find these taking shape not 
only in the sculptures and mosaics and stained glass of cathe- 
drals, and in the illuminations of missals and psalters, but 
later, at the close of the Middle Ages, in the pictured Bibtes 
and in general literature. 

I Into the Anglo-Saxon mind this ancient material concep- 
tion of the creation was riveted by two poets whose works 



t * Among the miny mcdiicvol rep rcsenta lions of Ihc creation of the univenc, I 
Cspecioilly recall from penonal ob«ervKtion those sculptured above the poftnU of 
Ihc caihnlraU of Freiburg and Upulu, the painlingt on the walU of the Campo 
Sanio at Vim, and, most striking of all, tlic moNtLCs of the Cathnlr&l of Monreale 
and those in the Cappella pAlnttna at I'alcrtno. Among pcculiaritici (tiowing the 
timplidty of the earlier coneepiion the representation of the repose of the Almighty 
on the seventh day ti very icrilcing. He it shown as scaled io a]mo<.t ihc exact 
attitude of the "Weary Mercury" of clauic sculpture — bent, and M-iih a very 
narVed expreisioa of fatigue upon hix countenaocc and in the whole disposition of 
hit body. 

The Monieale mosaics are pictured in the great work of Granna, and the Pitt 
freacoei in Didron's honegmphie, Paris, 1843, p. 59B. For an exact stnlement of the 
wannblaitcei which have lettled the qucxtinn among (he Tno»t eminent acholars in 
tavour of the derivntion of the Hebrew cosmogony from that of .\«yria. sec Jensen, 
DU Kasim^L'gw dcr BaAylomer, Stmuburg, iSgO, pp. 304. 306 ; alM> Fiww Lulcati, 
Dit Grundhfgriffe in Jen Kotmogmfkim Jer alien VSlker, I.cipsic. 18^3. pp. 35- 
46; also George Smith's ChaUt*M Generi}, ei>peci^ly the German iranUalion with 
additions by DcliiESch, Lctpsic, 1S76, and Schradcr, Oi* K<ilinsthriftfn und dot 
Aitt Tfttament, Gic&»cn, idSj. pp. I-S4, etc. See alwi Renan, Histoirt du frmpU 
tFftnuL vol. i, chap. 1, L'amtiifut infiutntt b^yhnUnnr. For Egypltno views re- 
garding creation, and especially for the transition from the idea of creation ny the 
kands and lingcrv of the Creator to creation by hi* cwiV^ and hit "word," sec 
lia^fo and Saycc, Tkt DAvm 0/ Civiti»atioH, pp. t4;-i46. 
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appealed especially to the deeper religious feelings. In the 
seventh century Ca:dmon paraphrased the account given in 
Genesis, bringing out this material conception in the most 
literal form ; and a thousand years later Milton developed 
out of the various statements in the Old Testament, mingled] 
with a theology regarding " the creative Word " which had 
been drawn irora the New, his description of the creation by 
the second person in the Trinity, than which nothing could ■ 
be more literal and material : 

" He took the golden comfiasses. prepared 
In God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe and alt created things, 
One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through die vast profundity obscure. 
And said, ' Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds : 
This bt thy just circumference, O world I ' " • 

So much for the orthodox view of the manner ol creation.; 

The next point developed in this thcologic evolution had 
reference to the matur oJ which the universe was made, and 
it was decided by an overwhelming majority that no ma- 
terial substance existed before the creation of the material 
universe — that "God created everything out of nothing." 
Some venturesome thinkers, basing their reasoning upon thej 
first verses of Genesis, hinted at a different view — namely, 
that the mass, " without form and void." existed before the 
universe ; but this doctrine was soon swept out of sight. 
The vast majority of the fathers were explicit on this point. 
Tertullian especially was very severe against those who 
took any other view than that generally accepted as ortho-! 
dox : he declared that, if there had been any pre-existing 
matter out of which the world was formed, Scripture would 
have mentioned it ; that by not mentioning it God has given 
us a clear proof that there was no such thing ; and, after a 
manner not unknown in other theological controversies, he 
threatens Hermogenes, who takes the opposite view, with 

* For GFcgory of Nyun. Augustine, and the general subject of the development 
ftf an evolution theory among the Creeks see the excellent work by Dr. Osbom, 
From the Cntlu to Darwin, pp. 33 >nrl roUowine ; for Ctedmon, sec any edition — 
! have ased Bonterwck's, GQtcrsIoh, tdS4; for Milton, sec PatvJiu Lost, book lii, 
liiKS 335-331. 
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" the woe which impends on all who add to or take away 
from the written word." 

St. Augustine, who showed signs of a belief in a prc-cxist- 
ence of matter, made his peace with the prevailing belief by 
the simple reasoning that, "although the world has been 
made of some material, that very same material must have 
been made out of nothing." 

In the wake of these great men the universal Church 
steadily followed. The Fourth Lateran Council declared 
that God created everything out of nothing ; and at the 
present hour the vast majority of the faithful — whether 
Catholic or Protestant — are taught the same doctrine; on 
this point the syllabus of Pius IX and the Westminster 
Catechism fully agree.* 

Having thus disposed of the manner and matter of crea- 
tion, the next subject taken up by theologians was the time 
required for the great work. 

Here came a difficulty. The first of the two accounts 
given in Genesis extended the creative operation through 
six days, each of an evening and a morning, with much ex- 
plicit detail regarding the progress made in each. But the 
second account spoke of "the day " in which " the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens." The explicitness of the 
first account and its naturalness to the minds of the great 
mass of early theologians gave it at first a decided advan- 
tage ; but Jewish thinkers, like Philo, and Christian think- 
ers, like Origen, forming higher conceptions of the Creator 
and his work, were not content with this, and by them was 
launched upon the troubled sea of Christian theology the 
idea that the creation was instantaneous, this idea being 
strengthened not only by the second of the Genesis legends, 
but by the great text, " He spake, and it was done ; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast" — or, as it appears in the Vulgate 
and in most translations, '* He spake, and they were made; 
he commanded, and they were created." 

* For Terlnllikn, mc Tfrtultiam agmiut /Verm«gr$ut, duip*. xx anci xxu ; for St. 
Anguaiine regarding " creation from nothing," tee the Df Gtneti rvnfra ManitAtroi, 
Kbv i, cap. vi ; for St, Ambrot«, «ee the /Ifxnmervn, lib. i. cap. iv ; for the decree 
of the Fourth Lateran Cuuncil, and the view received in ihc Church t<^d*y, tee 
the article CrtaHon in Ad<l[« and Arnold'* CatMu DuHonary. 
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As a result, it began to be held that the safe and proper 
course was to believe literally both statements; that in some 
mysterious manner God created the universe in six days, 
and yet brought it all into existence in a moment. In spite 
of the outcries of sundry great theolt^ians, like Ephrem 
Syrus. that the universe was created in exactly six days of 
twenty-four hours each, this compromise was promoted by 
St. Athanasius and St. Basil in the East, and by St. Augus- 
tine and St. Hilary in the West. 

Serious difliculties were found in reconciling these two 
views, which to the natural mind seem absolutely contra- 
dictory ; but by ingenious manipulation of texts, by dexter- 
ous play upon phrases, and by the abundant use of meta- 
physics to dissolve away facts, a reconciliation was effected, 
and men came at least to believe that they believed in a 
creation of the universe instantaneous and at the same time 
extended through six days.* 

Some of the efforts to reconcile these two accounts were 
so fruitful as to deserve especial record. The fathers, East< 
ern and Western, developed out of the double account in 
Genesis, and the indications in the Psalms, the ProverbSj 
and the book of Job, a vast mass of sacred science bearing 
upon this point. As regards the whole work of creation, 
stress was laid upon certain occult powers in numerals. 
Fhilo Judeeus, while believing in an instantaneous creation, 
had also declared that the world was created in six days 
because "of all numbers six is the most productive"; he 
had explained the creation of the heavenly bodies on the 
fourth day by "the harmony of the number four"; of the 
animals on the fifth day by the five senses: of man on the 
sixth day by the same virtues in the number six which had 
caused it to be set as a limit to the creative work ; and, 
greatest of all, the rest on the seventh day by the vast mass 
of mysterious virtues in the number seven. 

St. Jerome held that the reason why God Hid not pro- 
nounce the work of the second day " good " is to be found 



• For Origen, ste his 0>nfm Cflstun, cap- «"*(, it««vli ; »!«> hU De Primdpi* 
ins, cap. V ; for St. Auj^sliac, «C« his D* Cf**** tontrtt AfanieAtros and Dr GentH 
e4 Liuemm, fatiim j for Albwiwioft, m« hi* Ducetrttt against tkt Ariani, ii, 
4B.49- 
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in the fact that there is something essentially evil in the 
number two, and this was echoed centuries afterward, afar 
off in Britain, by Bede. 

St, Augustine brought this view to bear upon the Church 
in the following statement: " There are three classes of num- 
bers — the more than perfect, the perfect, and the less than 
perfect, according as the sura of them is greater than, equal 
to, or less than the original number. Six is the first perfect 
number : wherefore we must not say that six is a perfect 
number because God finished all his works in six days, but 
that God finished all his works in six days because six is a 
perfect number." 

Reasoning of this sort echoed along through the mediae- 
val Church until a year after the discovery of America, 
when the Nurtmbtrg ChronieU re-echoed it as follows : " The 
creation of things is explained by the number six, the 
parts of which, one, two, and three, assume the form of a 
triangle." 

This view of the creation of the universe as instantaneous 
and also as in six days, each made up of an evening and a 
morning, became virtually universal. Peter Lombard and 
Hugo of St. Victor, authorities of vast weight, gave it their 
sanction in the twelfth century, and impressed it for ages 
upon the mind of the Church. 

Both these lines of speculation — as to the creation of 
everything out of nothing, and the reconciling of the instan- 
taneous creation of the universe with its creation in six days 
— were still further developed by other great thinkers of the 
Middle Ages. 

St. Hilary of Poictiers reconciled the two conceptions 
as follows : " For, although according to Moses there is an 
appearance of regular order in the fixing of the firmament, 
the laying bare of the dry land, the gathering together of 
the waters, the formation of the heavenly bodies, and the 
arising of living things from land and water, yet the creation 
of the heavens, earth, and other elements is seen to be the 
work of a single moment" 

St. Thomas Aquinas drew from St. Augustine a subtle 
distinction which for ages eased the difficulties in the case: 
he taught ia eSect that God created the substance of things 
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in a moment, but gave to Ihc work of separating, shaping, 
and adorning this creation, six days.* 

The early reformers accepted and developed the same 
view, and Luther especially showed himself equal to the 
occasion. With his usual boldness he declared, first, that 
Moses " spoke properly and plainly, and neither allegorically 
nor figuratively," and that therefore "the world with all 
creatures was created in six days." And he then goes on 
to show how, by a great miracle, the whole creation was 
also instantaneous. 

Melanchlhon also insisted that the universe was created 
out of nothing and in a mysterious way, both in an instant 
and in six days, citing the text : " He spake, and they were 
made." 

Calvin opposed the idea of an instantaneous creation, and 
laid especial stress on the creation in six days : having called 
attention to the fact that the biblical chronology shows the 
world to be not quite six thousand years old and that it is 
now near its end, he says that "creation was extended 
through six days that it might not be tedious for us to 
occupy the whole of life in the consideration of it." 

Peter Sfartyr clinched the matter by declaring: "So im- 
portant is it to comprehend the work of creation that we see 
the creed of the Church take this as its starting point. 
Were this article taken away there would be no original sin, 
the promise of Christ would become void, and all the vital 
force of our religion would be destroyed." The West- 
ininster divines in drawing up their Confession of Faith 



• Por Pliilo Judirus «« his CnatMm of the iVarU, chap, Hi ; for St. Augustine 
on the pi>weni of numben in creailon, m« hii Dr Gm^ti oj Liueram, iv, chap, ii ; 
fof Pclct l^jmbnrl, »ee ihe Sfntmtiit, lib. H. <ll»t x«, 5 ; »n<t tot Hugo of St. Vic- 
tot. ECC Df SacrammHj, lib. i, p*n { ; also, j1mmi?//it. Kluttdal. in PtnMrmhttm, 
oq). T. Ti, »ii ; tot SI. Hilary. «*e De Trinitatt, lib. xi\ ; foi Si. Thom«* Aciuirias, 
sec hit Summa Tkfohgita, quest Isudv, &rts. i and ii ; the pauajje in llie A'mnm- 
terg CArvnieir, 1493, i* in fol, lii ; for Bo«suet, »e his Diit^itrt tmr rHittmrt Utti- 
vrrttlU ; foi ihe sacrcdnesa of (he miinbcr seven amonK the Babylonians, see espe- 
cially Schrader. Die KeiltHuhrifUn und das AiU Ttitamtnl, pp. ai, 33; also 
Cmtec Smith ft al. ; for general idesc on ihc occult powert of various numbers, 
OpCcUlly the number seven, and the induencc of these ideas on theology and sci- 
ence, see my chapter on tsironomy. As to mediieval ideas on the same tabjrcl, 
•ee Detiel, Chriitluht JtttKgrafki*, Freiborg, 1894, pp, 44 and following. 
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specially laid it down as necessary to believe that all thing^s 
visible and invisible were created not only out of nothing 
but in exactly six days. 

Nor were the Roman divines less strenuous than the 
Protestant reformers regarding the necessity of holding 
closely to the so-called Mosaic account of creation. As late 
as the middle of the eighteenth century, when Buffon at- 
tempted to state simple geological truths, the theological 
faculty of the Sorbonne forced him to make and to publish 
a most ignominious recantation which ended with these 
words; '* I abandon everything in my book respecting the 
formation of the earth, and generally all which may be con- 
trary to the narrative of Moses." 

Theologians, having thus settled the manner of the crea- 
tion, the matter used in it. and the time required for it, now 
exerted themselves to fix its date. 

The long series of efforts by the greatest minds in the 
Church, from Euscbius to Archbishop Usher, to settle this 
point are presented in another chapter. Suffice it here that 
the general conclusion arrived at by an overwhelming 
majority of the most competent students of the biblical ac- 
counts was that the date of creation was, in round numbers, 
(our thousand years before our era; and in the seventeenth 
century, in his great work. Dr. John Lightfoot. Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, and one of the most 
eminent Hebrew scholars of his time, declared, as the result 
of bis most profound and exhaustive study of the Scriptures, 
that "heaven and earth, centre and circumference, were 
created all together, in the same instant, and clouds full of 
water," and that " this work took place and man was created 
by the Trinity on October 23, 4CXI4 n, c, at nine o'clock in 
the morning." 

Here was. indeed, a triumph of Lactantius's method, the 
result of hundreds of years of biblical study and theological 
thought since Bede in the eighth century, and Vincent of 
Beauvais in the thirteenth, had declared that creation must 
i have taken place in the spring. Yet, alas ! within two cen- 
turies after Lightfoot's great biblical demonstration as to 
^H the exact hour of creation, it was discovered that at that 
^H hour an exceedingly cultivated people, enjoying all the 
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fruUs of a highly developed civilizniion. had long been 
swarming in the great cities of Egypt, and that other na- 
tions hardly less advanced had at that time reached a high 
development in Asia.* 

But, strange as it may seem, even after theologians had 
thus settled the manner of creation, the matter employed in 
it, the time required for it, and the exact date of it. there 
remained virtually unsettled the first and greatest question 
of all ; and this was nothing less than the question, Who 
actually created the universe? 

Various theories more or less nebulous, but all centred 
in texts of Scripture, had swept through the mind of the 
Church. By some theologians it was held virtually that the 
actual creative agent was the third person of the Trinity, 
who, in the opening words of our sublime creation poem, 
'* moved upon the face of the waters." By others it was 
held that the actual Creator was the second person of the 
Trinity, in behalf of whose agency many texts were cited 
from the New Testament. Others held that the actual 
Creator was the first person, and this view was embodied in 
the two great formulas kciovvn as the Apostles' and Nicene 
Creeds, which explicitly assigned the work to " God the Fa- 
ther Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth." Others, finding 
a deep meaning in the words " Let its make," ascribed in 
Genesis to the Creator, held that the entire Trinity directly 
created all things; and still others, by curious metaphysical 
processes, seemed to arrive at the idea that peculiar com- 
binations of two persons of the Trinity achieved the creation. 

In all this there would seem to be considerable courage 



* For I-nther, xee hit Cemmemiary em Cment, 1^45, introdttction, ud hii com. 
mcntt on chap, i, vent is; lh« quotations frotn Luilicr's vommcniuy are taken 
nainl}' from the iramlallon by Henry Cole. D. D., Edinljurgh, 1859 ; for Melanch- 
thon, Me ZiVi Tkeaiffg'^' i" Mclanclithon. Opera, eel. Breltclineider, vol. sxi, pp. 
ifi* 370. also pp. 637. 6j8 — in quoting the lext (IV xxiii. qf I hove used, as doe* 
Metanchthon hinuclf, the fonn of ihc Vutg*ie ; tor the citaiiuii» from Calvin, we 
his Cemmentary vn Gmrrii {Opt*a cmma, AiiKterdnm, 1671, toni. i, cap. ii, p. 8) ; 
also In the Inttituttt, Allen's translation. London. 183,9, vol. i, chap, xv, pp. 126, 
137 ; for Peict Martyr. lee his Commentary en Ceneris, cited by ZlkkXa. vol. i, p. 
690: for the articles in the Westmlnsier Confession of Faith, »ee chap, iv ; for 
Buffon's recanuiion. %tt Lyell. Prine'tpUi t-f Cti-ifgy. eliap. ill, p. 57, For Light- 
foot't decUntion. lee hU worlu, edited by PiUaan, London. 1833. 
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in view of the fearful condemnations launched in the Athana- 
sian Creed against all who should "confound the persons" 
or "divide the substance of the Trinity." 

These various stages in the evolution of scholastic the- 
ology were also embodied in sacred art, and especially in 
cathedral sculpture, in glass-staining, in mosaic working, 
and in missal painting. 

The creative Being is thus represented sometimes as the 
third person of the Trinity, in the form of a dove brooding 
over chaos ; sometimes as the second person, and therefore 
a youth; sometimes as the first person, and therefore fa- 
therly and venerable ; sometimes as the first and second per- 
sons, one being venerable and the other youthful ; and 
sometimes as three persons, one venerable and one youthful, 
both wearing papal crowns, and each holding in his lips a 
tip of the wing of the dove, which thus seems to proceed 
irom both and to be suspended between them. 

Nor was this the most complete development of the 
mediaeval idea. The Creator was sometimes represented 
with a single body, but with three faces, thus showing that 
Christian belief had in some pious minds gone through sub- 
stantially the same cycle which an earlier form of belief had 
made ages before in India, when the Supreme Being was 
represented with one body but with the three faces of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

But at the beginning of the modem period the older 
view in its primitive Jewish form was impressed upon Chris- 
tians by the most mighty genius in art the world has known ; 
for in 1513, after four years of Titanic labour, Michael 
Angelo uncovered his frescoes within the vault of the Sistine 
Chapel. 

They had been executed by the command and under the 
sanction of the ruling Pope, Julius 11, to represent the con- 
ception of Christian theology then dominant, and they re- 
main to-day in all their majesty to show the highest point 
ever attained by the older thought upon the origin of the 
visible universe. 

In the midst of the expanse of heaven the Almighty Fa- 
ther — the first person of the Trinity — in human form, august 
and venerable, attended by angels and upborne by mighty 
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winds, sweeps over the abyss, and, moving through success- 
ive compartments of the great vault, accomplishes the work 
of the creative days. With a simple gesture he divides the 
light from the darkness, rears on high the solid firmament, 
gathers together beneath it the seas, or summons into exist- 
ence the sun, moon, and planets, and sets them circling 
about the earth. 

In this sublime work culminated the thought of thou- 
sands of years; the strongest minds accepted it or pretended 
to accept it, and nearly two centuries later this conception, 
in accordance with the first of the two accounts given in 
Genesis, was especially enforced by Bossuet, and received a 
new lease of life in the Church, both Catholic and Protestant.* 

But to these discussions was added yet another, which, 
beginning in the early days of the Church, was handed 
down the ages until it had died out among the theologians 
of our own time. 

In the first of the biblical accounts light is created and 
the distinction between day and night thereby made on Ihc 
first day, while the sun and moon are not created until the 
fourth day. Masses of profound theological and pscudo- 
scientific reasoning have been developed to account for this 
— masses so great that for ages they have obscured the sim- 
ple fact that the original text is a precious revelation to us 
of one ol the most ancient of recorded beliefs — the belief 
that light and darkness arc entities independent of the heav- 
enly bodies, and that the sun, moon, and stars exist not 
merely to increase light but to "divide the day from the 
night, to be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
for years," and " to rule the day and the night." 



• For tmng« reprevcntatiuns of the Creotor and of the creaiion tiy one. Iwo, of 
three penoiif of Ihc Triiiiiy, tec I>iclron. I«mogmphit CMtirmie. pp. 35, 178, 
324, 483, 567-580, Rttd eltcwbcre ; aUo Detiel at already ciled. The inoM naive of 
all wrvivnls of the mcdixval idea of creoiioji which the prewni writer hu ever 
teen wtis cxhibiteil in tS(j4 on the banner of one of ihe guiltU nt the celebrailon of 
Ihe fout-hundredlh nnnivcreory of the fonnding of ihe Munich Carhetlral. Jenii 
of Nuarcth. as m bcnuliful buy and wiih a nimbus encircling hU head, was shown 
turning iind shaping ihe globe on a laihe, which he kecpi In motion with his fool. 
The cmblcini! of the rax»ian are about liiin, God the Father lookine approvingly 
npon him frrni a cloud, and the dove hofCfiitg between the two. The date upon 
the banner wu 1737. 
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Of this belief wc find survivals among the early fathers, 
and especially in St. Ambrose. In his work on creation he 
tells us ; " Wc must remember that the light of day is One 
thing and the light of the sun. moon, and stars another — the 
sun by his rays appearing to add lustre to the daylight. 
For before sunrise the day dawns, but is not in full reful- 
gence, for the sun adds still further to its splendour." This 
idea became one of the "treasures of sacred knowledge 
committed to the Church," and was faithfully received by 
the Middle Ages. The mediaeval mysteries and miracle 
plays give curious evidences of this: In a performance of 
the creation, when God separates light from darkness, the 
stage direction is, "Now a painted cloth is to be exhibited, 
one haU black and the other half white." It was also given 
more permanent form. !n the mosaics of San Marco at 
Venice, in the frescoes of the Baptistery at Florence and of 
the Church of St. Francis at Assisi, and in the altar carving 
at Salerno, we find a striking realization of it — the Creator 
placing in the heavens two disks or living figures of equal 
size, each suitably coloured or inscribed to show that one 
represents light and the other darkness. This conception 
was without doubt that of the person or persons who com- 
piled from the Chaldean and other earlier statements the 
accounts of the creation in the first of onr sacred books.* 

Thus, down to a period almost within living memory^ it 
was held, virtually "always, everywhere, and by all," that 
the universe, as we now see it, was created literally and 



* For scriptural indkaiions of the ind«pcn<lcnt existence of light And darkness, 
ccRDpw with the first verses of ihc Hm cbspiuT of GenesU such pa^uges lu Job 
xxxvUi, 19, 34: fof ibe geDcml prevalence of tfais evljr view, see LuluJi, AVnM- 
g&fie, pp. 3t, 33, 4t, 74, and patiim ; for the view of St. Anbroie regvding th« 
creation of light and of the sun. see bU Htxamtron, lib. 4, cap. iii ; for so excellent 
general Gtatcment, sec Htulcy, Mr. Cladttoru anJ Ctnetii, in (he NinHunth Cm- 
t«ry, 1886, reprinted in his Etiayt on Cfntrvvtrttd QntitiofU, London, 1893, note, 
pp. lybet stq.\ for the acceptance in the miracle plays of the scripiura] idea of 
light and darkncts as in<1q>cndcnt creations, tee Wright, Eiiayt vn ArrhtKi^eai 
S-i^ft. rt>[. ii, p. 17S ; for an account, with niiutratioas, of the motaics, etc, 
RpccKfltiflg this idea, tee Tikkancn, Du Gmftit-moiaiim von San Mane, Hel- 
•l&gfon, 1889, pp. 14 and 16 of tcict oiid Plates I and II. Very naively the Salerno 
amr. not wishing to colour (be ivory which he wrought, hat inscribed on one disk 
the word "LUX" and on the other "NOX." See also Didron, tcan^rafhit, 
p. 462. 
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directly by the voice or hands of the Almighty, or by both 
— out of nothing; — in an instant or in six days, or in both— 
about four thousand years before the Christian era — and for 
the convenience of the dwellers upon the earth, which was 
at the base and foundation of the whole structure. 

But there had been implanted along through the ages 
germs of another growth in human thinking, some of them 
even as early as the Babylonian period. In the Assyrian 
inscriptions we find recorded the Chaldco- Babylonian idea 
of an nv/ufurn of the universe out of the primeval flood or 
" great deep." and of the animal creation out of the earth 
and sea. This idea, recast, partially at least, into mono, 
thcistic form, passed naturally into the sacred books of the 
neighbours and pupils of the Chaldeans — the Hebrews; but 
its growth in Christendom afterward was checked, as we 
shall hereafter find, by the more powerful influence of other 
inherited statements which appealed more intelligibly lo the 
mind of the Church. 

Striking, also, was the effect of this idea as rewrought 
by the early Ionian philosophers, to whom it was probably 
transmitted from the Chaldeans through the Phoenicians. 
In the minds of lonians like Anaximander and Anaxiuienes 
it was most clearly developed ; the first of these conceiving 
of the visible universe as the result of processes of evolution, 
and the latter pressing further the same mode of reasoning, 
and dwelling on agencies in cosmic development recognised 
in modern science. 

This general idea of evolution in Nature thus took strong 
hold upon Greek thought and was developed in many 
ways, some ingenious, some perverse. Plato, indeed, with- 
stood it; but Aristotle sometimes developed it in a manner 
which reminds us of modern views. 

Among the Romans Lucretius caught much from it, ex- 
tending the evolutionary process virtually to all things. 

In the early Church, as we have seen, the idea of a crea- 
tion direct, material, and by means like those used by man, 
was all-powerful for the exclusion of conceptions based on 
evolution. From the more simple and crude of the views 
of creation given in the Babylonian legends, and thence in- 
corporated into Genesis, rose the stream of orthodox thought 
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on the subject, which grew into a Rood and swept on 
through the Middle Ages and into modern times. Yet here 
and there in the midst of this flood were high grounds of 
thought held by strong men. Scotus Erigena and Duns 
Scotus, among the schoolmen, bewildered though they were, 
had caught some rays of this ancient light, and passed on to 
their successors, in modified form, docLrincs of an evohi- 
tionary process in the universe. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century these evolu- 
tionary theories seemed to take more definite form in the 
mind of Giordano Bruno, who evidently divined the funda- 
mental idea of what is now known as the *' nebular hypothe- 
sis"; but with his murder by the Inquisition at Rome this 
idea seemed utterly to disappear — dissipated by the flames 
which in 1600 consumed his body on the Campo dci Fiori. 

Yet within the two centuries divided by Bruno's death 
the world was led into a new realm of thought in which an 
evolution theory of the visible universe was sure to be rap. 
idly developed. For there came, one after the other, five 
of the greatest men our race has produced — Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton — and when their 
work was done the old theological conception of the uni- 
verse was gone. "The spacious firmament on high" — "the 
crrystalline spheres" — the Almighty enthroned upon "the 
circle of the heavens," and with his own hands, or with 
angels as his agents, keeping sun, moon, and planets in mo- 
tion for the benefit of the earth, opening and closing the 
** windows of heaven," letting down upon the earth the " wa- 
ters above the firmament," "setting his bow in the cloud," 
hanging out "signs and wonders," hurling comets, "casting 
forth lightnings" to scare the wicked, and "shaking the 
earth " in his wrath : all this had disappeared. 

These five men had given a new divine revelation to the 
world ; and through the last, Newton, had come a vast new 
conception, destined to be fatal to the old theory of crea- 
tion, for he had shown throughout the universe, in place of 
almighty caprice, all-pervading law. The bitter opposition 
of theology to the first four of these men is well known ; but 
the fact is not so widely known that Newton, in spite of his 
deeply religious spirit, was also strongly opposed. It was 
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vigorously urged against him that by his statement of the 
law of gravitation he ** took from God that direct action on 
his works so constantly ascribed to him in Scripture and 
transferred it to material mechanism," and that he "sub- 
stituted gravitation for Providence." But, more than this, 
these men gave a new basis for the theory of evolution as 
distinguished from the theory of creation. 

Especially worthy of note is it that the great work of 
Descartes, erroneous as many of its deductions were, and, 
in view of the lack of physical knowledge in his time, must 
be, had done much to weaken the old conception. His 
theory of a universe brought out of all-pervading matter, 
wrought into orderly arrangement by movements in accord- 
ancc with physical laws — though it was but a provisional 
hypothesis — had done much to draw men's minds from the 
old theological view of creation ; it was an example of intel- 
lectual honesty arriving at errors, but thereby aiding the 
advent of truths. Crippled though Descartes was by his 
almost morbid fear of the Church, this part oi his work was 
no small factor in bringing in that attitude of mind which 
led to a reception of the thoughts of more unfettered 
thinkers. 

Thirty years later came, in England, an efTort of a differ- 
ent sort, but with a similar resulL In 1678 Ralph Cud- 
worth published his Intellectua! System of the Vnhfrsc, To 
this day he remains, in breadth of scholarship, in strength 
of thought, in tolerance, and in honesty, one of the greatest 
glories of the English Church, and his work was worthy o( 
him. He purposed to build a fortress which should protect 
Christianity against all dangerous theories of the universe, 
ancient or modem. The foundations of the structure were 
laid with old thoughts thrown often into new and striking 
forms: but. as the superstructure arose more and more into 
view, while genius marked every part of it, features ap- 
peared which gave the rigidly orthodox serious misgivings. 
From the old theories of direct personal action on the uni- 
verse by the Almighty he broke utterly. He dwelt on the 
action of law, rejected the continuous exercise of miraculous 
intervention, pointed out the fact that in the natural world 
there are " errors " and *' bungles," and argued vigorously 
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in favour of the origin and maintenance of the universe as a 
slow and gradual development of Nature in obedience to an 
inward principle. The Balalcsof seventecnth-century ortho* 
doxy might well condemn this honest Balaam. 

Toward the end of the next century a still more profound 
genius. Immanuel Kant, presented the nebular theory, giv- 
ing it. in the light of Newton's great utterances, a consist- 
ency which it never before had ; and about the same time 
Laplace gave it yet greater strength by mathematical reason- 
ings of wonderful power and extent, thus implanting firmly 
in modem thought the Idea that our own solar system and 
others — suns, planets, satellites, and their various move- 
menLs^ distances, and magnitudes — necessarily result from 
the obedience of nebulous masses Co natural laws. 

Throughout the theological world there was an outcry 
at once against " atheism," and war raged fiercely. Her- 
schel and others pointed out many nebulous patches appar- 
ently gaseous. They showed by physical and mathemat- 
ical demonstrations that the hypothesis accounted for the 
great body of facts, and, despite clamour, were gaining 
ground, when the improved telescopes resolved some of the 
patches of nebulous matter into multitudes of stars. The 
opponents of the nebular hypothesis were overjoyed ; they 
now sang paeans to astronomy, because, as they said, it had 
proved the truth of Scripture. They had jumped to the 
conclusion that all nebulx roust be alike; that, U same are 
made up of systems of st&rs, a// must be so made up ; that 
none can be masses of attenuated gaseous matter, because 
some are not. 

Science halted for a time. The accepted doctrine be- 
came this : that the only reason why all the nebulae are not 
resolved into distinct stars is that our telescopes are not 
sufficiently powerful. But in time came the discovery of 
the spectroscope and spectrum analysis, and thence Fraun. 
hofcr's discovery that the spectrum of an ignited gaseous 
body is non-continuous, with interrupting lines ; and Dra. 
per's discovery that the spectrum of an ignited solid is con- 
tinuous, with no interrupting lines. And now the spectro- 
scope was turned upon the nebula;, and many of them were 
found to be gaseous. Here, then, was ground for the infer* 
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ence that in these nebulous masses at different stages of con. 
densation— some apparently mere patches of mist, some with 
luminous centres — we have the process of development ac- 
tually going on, and observations like those of Lord Rosse 
and Arrest gave yet further confirmation to this view. Then 
came the great contribution of the nineteenth century t3 
physics, aiding to explain important parts of the vast process 
by the mechanical theory of heat. 

Again the nebular hypothesis came forth stronger than 
ever, and about 1850 the beautiful experiment of Plateau on 
the rotation of a fluid globe came in apparently to illustrate 
if not to confirm it. Even so determined a defender of ortho 
doxy as Mr. Gladstone at last acknowledged some form of a 
nebular hypothesis as probably true. 

Here, too, was exhibited that form of surrendering theo* 
logical views to science under the claim that science con. 
curs with theology, which we have seen in so many other 
fields ; and, as typical, an example may be given, which, how- 
ever restricted in its scope, throws light on the process by 
■which such surrenders arc obtained. A few years since one 
of the most noted professors of chemistry in the city of New 
York, under the auspices of one of its most fashionable 
churches, gave a lecture which, as was claimed in the public 
prints and in placards posted in the streets, was to show- 
that science supports the theory of creation given in the 
sacred books ascribed to Moses. A large audience assem- 
bled, and a brilliant series of elementary experiments with 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid was concluded by the 
Plateau demonstration. It was beautifully made. As the 
coloured globule of oil, representing the earth, was revolved 
in a transparent medium of equal density, as it became flat- 
tened at the poles, as rings then broke forth from it and 
revolved about it, and, finally, as some of these rings broke 
into satellites, which for a moment continued to circle about' 
the central mass, the audience, as well they might, rose and 
burst into rapturous applause. 

Thereupon a well-to-do citizen arose and moved the 
thanks of the audience to the eminent professor for " this 
perfect demonstration of the exact and literal conformity of 
the statements given in Holy Scripture with the latest re- 
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suits of science." The motion was carried unanimously and 
with applause, and the audience dispersed, feeling that a 
great service had been rendered to orthodoxy. Sancta sim- 
pticitas ! 

What this incident exhibited on a small scale has been 
seen elsewhere with more distinguished actors and on a 
broader stage. Scores of theologians, chief among whom 
oi late, in zeal if not in knowledge, has been Mr. Gladstone, 
have endeavoured to " reconcile " the two accounts in Gene- 
sis with each other and with the truths regarding the origin 
of the universe gained by astronomy, geology, geography, 
physics, and chemistry. The result has been recently stated 
by an eminent theologian, the Hulscan Professor of Divinity 
at the University of Cambridge, lie declares, " No attempt 
at reconciling Genesis with the exacting requirements of 
modem sciences has ever been known to succeed without 
entailing a degree of special pleading or forced interpreta- 
tion to which, in such a question, we should be wise to have 
no recourse."* 

The revelations of another group of sciences, though 
sometimes bitterly opposed and sometimes "reconciled " by 



* For M interetting reference to the outcry &galn:it Newlon, sec McCosh, Tht 
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K« hU Dt ?fahira Rtrum. lib. v, pp. tS7-tQ4, 447-454 ; for Bruno'i, conjcciure (In 
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theologians, have Anally set the whole question at rest 
First, there have come the biblical critics — earnest Christian 
scholars, working for the sake of truth — and these have 
revealed beyond the shadow of a reasonable doubt the exist- 
ence of at least two distinct accounts of creation in our book 
of Genesis, which can sometimes be forced to agree, but 
which arc generally absolutely at variance with each other. 
These scholars have further shown the two accounts to be 
not the cunningly devised fables of priestcraft, but evidently 
fragments of earlier legends, myths, and theologies, accepted 
in good faith and brought together for the noblest of pur- 
poses by those who put in order the first of our sacred 
books. 

Next have come the arch^ologists and philologists, the 
devoted students of ancient monuments and records ; oE 
these arc such as Rawlinson, George Smith, Sayce, Oppert. 
Jensen, Schrader, Dclitzsch, and a phalanx of similarly de- 
voted scholars, who have deciphered a multitude of ancient 
texts, especially the inscriptions found in the great library 
of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, and have discovered therein 
an account of the origin of the world identical in its most 
important features with the later accounts in our own book 
of Genesis. 

These men have had the courage to point out these facts 
and to connect them with the truth that these Chaldean and 
Babylonian myths, legends, and theories were far earlier 
than those of the Hebrews, which so strikingly resemble 
them, and which we have in our sacred books; and they 
have also shown us how natural it was that the Jewish 
accounts of the creation should have been obtained at that 
remote period when the earliest Hebrews were among the 
Chaldeans, and how the great Hebrew poetic accounts of 
creation were drawn either from the sacred traditions of 
these earlier peoples or from antecedent sources common to 
various ancient nations. 

In a summary which for profound thought and fearless 
integrity does honour not only to himself but to the great 
position which he holds, the Rev. Dr. Driver, Professor of 
Hebrew and Canon of Christ Cliurch at Oxford, has recently 
stated the case fully and fairly. Having pointed out tho 
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fact that the Hebrews were one people out of many who 
thought upon the orig-in of the universe, he says that they 
"'framed theories to account for the beginnings of the earth 
and man " ; that " they cither did this for themselves or bor- 
rowed those of their neighbours "j that "of the theories 
current in Assyria and Phajnicia fragments have been pre. 
served, and these exhibit points of resemblance with the 
biblical narrative suflBcient to warrant the inference that 
both are derived from the same cycle of tradition." 

After giving some extracts from the Chaldean creation 
tablets he says : " In the light of these facts it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the biblical narrative is drawn 
from the same source as these other records. The biblical 
historians, it is plain, derived their materials from the best 
human sources available. . . . The materials which with 
other nations were combined into the crudest physical theo- 
ries or associated with a grotesque polytheism were vivified 
and transformed by the inspired genius of the Hebrew his- 
torians, and adapted to become the vehicle of profound 
religious truth." 

Not less honourable to the sister university and to him- 
self is the statement recently made by the Rev. Dr. Rylc, 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. He says that 
to suppose that a Christian " must cither renounce his con- 
fidence in the achievements of scientific research or abandon 
his faith in Scripture is a monstrous perversion of Christian 
freedom." He declares: "The old position is no longer 
tenable ; a new position has to be taken up at once, prayer- 
fully chosen, and hopefully held." He then goes on to 
compare the Hebrew story of creation with the earlier 
stories developed among kindred peoples, and especially 
with the pre-existing Assyro-Babylonian cosmogony, and 
shows that they arc from the same source. He points out 
that any attempt to explain particular features of the story 
into harmony with the modern scientific ideas necessitates 
" a non-natural " interpretation ; but he says that, if we adopt 
a natural interpretation, " we shall consider that the Hebrew 
description of the visible universe is unscientific as judged 
by modern standards, and that it shares the limitations of 
the imperfect knowledge of the age at which it was com- 
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mitted to writing." Regarding the account in Genesis of 
man's physical origin, he says that it " is expressed in the 
simple terms of prehistoric legend, of unscientific pictorial 
description." 

In these statements and in a multitude of others made by 
eminent Christian investigators in other countries is indi- 
cated what the victory is which has now been fuiJy won 
over the older theology. 

Thus, from the Assyrian researches as well as from other 
sources, it has come to be acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent scholars at the leading scats of Christian learning Ibat 
the accounts of creation with which for nearly two thousand 
years all scientific discoveries have had to be " reconciled " 
— the accounts which blocked the way of Copernicus, and 
Galileo, and Newton, and Laplace — were simply transcribed 
or evolved from a mass of myths and legends largely derived 
by the Hebrews from their ancient relations with Chaldea, 
rewrought in a monotheistic sense, imperfectly welded to- 
gether, and then thrown into poetic forms in the sacred 
books which we have inherited. 

On one hand, (hen, we have the various groups of men 
devoted to the physical sciences all converging toward the 
proofs that the universe, as we at present know it, is the 
result of an evolutionary process — that is, of the gradual 
working of physical laws upon an early condition of matter; 
on the other hand, we have other great groups of men 
devoted to historical, philological, and archaeological science 
whose researches all converge toward the conclusion that 
our sacred accounts of creation were the result of an evolu- 
tion from an early chaos of rude opinion. 

The great body of theologians who have so long resisted 
the conclusions of the men of science have claimed to be 
fighting especially for "the truth of Scripture," and their 
final answer to the simple conclusions of science regarding 
the evolution of the material universe has been the cry, 
" The Bible is true." And they are right — though in a sense 
nobler than they have dreamed. Science, while conquering 
them, has found in our Scriptures a far nobler truth than 
that literal historical exactness for which theologians have 
so long and so vainly contended. More and more as we 
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consider the results of the long struggle in this Beld we are 
brought to the conclusion that the inestimable value o( the 
great sacred books ol the world is found in their revelation 
of the steady striving of our race after higher conceptions, 
beliefs, and aspirations, both in morals and religion. Un- 
folding and exhibiting this long-continued effort, each of the 
great sacred books of the world is precious, and all, in the 
highest sense, are true. Not one of them, indeed, conforms 
to the measure of what mankind has now reached in his- 
torical and scientific truth ; to make a claim to such con- 
formity is folly, for it simply exposes those who make it 
and the books for which it is made to loss of their just in* 
flucncc. 

That to which the great sacred books of the world con- 
form, and our own most of all, is the evolution of the high* 
est conceptions, beliefs, and aspirations of our race from its 
childhood through the great turning-points in its history. 
Herein lies the truth of all bibles, and especially of our own. 
Of vast value they indeed often arc as a record of historical 
outward fact; recent researches in the East arc constantly 
increasing this value ; but it is not for this that wc prize 
them most : they arc eminently precious, not as a record of 
outward fact, but as a mirror of the evolving heart, mind, 
and soul of man. They are true because they have been 
developed in accordance with the laws governing the evolu- 
tion of truth in human history, and because in poem, chroni- 
cle, code, legend, myth, apologue, or parable they reflect this 
development of what is best in the onward march of human- 
ity. To say that they arc not true is as if one should say 
that a flower or a tree or a planet is not true ; to scoff at 
them is to scoff at the law of the universe. In welding to- 
gether into noble form, whether in the book of Genesis, 
or in the Psalms, or in the book of Job, or elsewhere, the 
great conceptions of men acting under earlier inspiration, 
whether in Egypt, or Chaldea, or India, or Persia, the 
compilers of our sacred books have given to humanity a 
possession ever becoming more and more precious ; and 
modern science, in substituting a new heaven and a new 
earth for the old — the reign of law for the reign of ca- 
price, and the idea of evolution fur that of creation — has 
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added and is steadily adding a new revelation divinely in. 
spired. 

In the light of thcise two evolutions, then— one of the 
visible universe, the other of a sacred creation-legend — sci- 
ence and theology, if the master minds in both are wise, 
raay at last be reconciled. A great step in this reconciliation 
was recently seen at the main centre of theological thought 
among English-speaking people, when, in the collection of 
essays entitled Lux Mundi^ emanating from the college estab- 
lished in these latter days as a fortress of orthodoxy at Ox- 
ford, the legendary character of the creation accounts in our 
sacred books was acknowledged, and when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury asked. " May not the Holy Spirit at times 
have made use of myth and legend ? " * 

IL THEOLOGICAL TEACHINGS REGARDING THE ANIMALS 

AND MAN. 

In one of the windows of the cathedral at Ulra a medlas* 
val glass-stainer has represented the Almighty as busily en- 
gaged in creating (he animals, and there has just left the 
divine hands an elephant fully accoutred, with armour, har- 
ness, and housings, ready for war. Similar representations 
appear in illuminated manuscripts and even in early printed 
books, and, as the culmination of the whole, the Almighty 
is shown as fashioning the first man from a hillock of clay 
and extracting from his side, with evident effort, the hrst 
woman. 

This view of the general process of creation had come 
from far, appearing under varying forms in various ancient 
cosmogonies. In the Egyptian temples at Philje and Den- 
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dcrah may still be seen representations of the Nile gods 
modelling lumps of clay into men, and a similar work is 
ascribed in the Assyrian tablets to the gods of Baby- 
lonia. Passing into our own sacred books, these ideas be- 
came the starting point of a vast new development of the- 
ology.* 

The fathers of the Church generally received each of the 
two conflicting creation legends in Genesis literally, and 
then, having done their best to reconcile them with each 
other and to mould them together, made them the final test 
of thought upon the universe and all things therein. At the 
beginning of the fourth century Lactantius struck the key- 
note of this mode of subordinating all other things in the 
study of creation to the literal text of Scripture, and he en- 
forces his view of the creation of man by a bit of philology, 
saying the fmal being created "is called man because be is 
made from the ground — hofMO ex humo'* 

In the second half of the same century this view as to 
the literal acceptance of the sacred text was reasserted by 
St. Ambrose, who, in his work on the creation, declared that 
"Moses opened his mouth and poured forth what God had 
said to him." But a greater than either of them fastened 
this idea into the Christian theologies. St. Augustine, pre- 
paring his Commcfitary on (he Book of Gettesis, laid down in 
one famous sentence the law which has lasted in the Church 
until our own time : *' Nothing is to be accepted save on the 
authority of Scripture, since greater is that authority than 
all the powers of the human mind." The vigour of the sen- 
tence in its original Latin carried it ringing down the cen- 
turies: "Major est Scriptura auctoritas quant trntnis humani 
ingenii capacitas." 

Through the medieval period, in spite of a revolt led 
by no other than St. Augustine himself, and followed by a 
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scries of influential churchmen, cantcnding*. as we shall her& 
after see, for a modification of the accepted view of creation^ 
this phrase held the minds of men firmly. The great Do- 
minican encyclopEedist, Vincent of Beauvais, in his Mirror 
of Nature, while mixing ideas brought from Aristotle with a 
theory drawn from the Bible, stood firmly by the first o( the 
accounts given in Genesis, and assigned the special virtue of 
the number six as a reason why all things were created in 
six days; and in the later Middle Ages that eminent author- 
ity, Cardinal d'Ailly, accepted everything regarding crea. 
tion in the sacred books literally. Only a faint dissent is 
seen in Gregory Reisch, another authority of this later pe. 
riod, who, while giving, in his book on the beginning of 
things, a full-length woodcut showing the Almighty in the 
act of extracting Eve from Adam's side, with all the rest of 
new-formed Nature in the background, leans in his writings, 
like St. Augustine, toward a belief in the prc-existence of 
matter. 

At the Reformation the vast authority of Luther was 
thrown in favour of the literal acceptance of Scripture as 
the main source of natural science. The allegorical and mys- 
tical interpretations of earlier theologians he utterly rejected. 
" Why," he asks, "should Moses use allegory when he is 
not speaking of allegorical creatures or of an allegorical 
world, but of real creatures and of a visible world, which 
can be seen, felt, and grasped? Moses calls things by their 
right names, as we ought to do. ... I hold that the animals 
took their being at once upon the word of God, as did also 
the fishes in the sea." 

Not less explicit in his adherence to the literal account 
of creation given in Genesis was Calvin. He warns those 
who, by taking another view than his own, "basely insult 
the Creator, to expect a judge who will annihilate tbera." 
He insists that all species of animals were created in six 
days, each made up of an evening and a morning, and that 
no new species has ever appeared since. He dwells on the 
production of birds from the water as resting upon certain 
warrant of Scripture, but adds, " If the question is to be 
argued on physical grounds, wc know that water is more 
akin to air than the earth is." As to difficulties in the scrip- 
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tural account of creation, he tells us that God " wished by 
these to give proofs of his power which should fill us with 
astonishment." 

The controlling minds in the Roman Church steadfastly 
held this view. In the seventeenth century Bossuet threw 
his vast authority in its favour, and in his Discourse on Uni- 
versal Hist erj/, which has remained the foundation not only 
of theological but of general historical teaching in France 
down to the present republic, we find him callinij atlcn- 
tioo to what he regards as the culminating act of creation, 
and asserting that, literally, for the creation of man earth 
was used, and "the finger of God applied to corruptible 
raaller." 

The Protestant world held this idea no less persistently. 
In the seventeenth century Dr. John Lightfoot, Vicc-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, the great rabbinical 
scholar of his time, attempted to reconcile the two main leg- 
ends in Genesis by saying that of the " clean sort of beasts 
there were seven of every kind created, three couples for 
breeding and the odd one for Adam's sacrifice on his fall, 
which God foresaw"; and that of unclean beasts only odo 
couple was created. 

So literal was this whole conception of the work of crea- 
tion that in these days it can scarcely be imagined. The 
Almighty was represented in thenlogical literature, in the 
pictured Bibles, and in works of art generally, as a sort of 
enlarged and venerable Nuremberg toymaker. At times 
the accounts in Genesis were illustrated with even more 
literal exactness ; thus, in connection with a well-known pas- 
sage in the sacred text, the Creator was shown as a tailor, 
seated, needle in hand, diligently sewing together skins of 
beasts into coats for .^dam and Eve. Such representations 
presented no difficulties to the docile minds of the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation period ; and in the same spirit, 
when the discovery of fossils began to provoke thought, 
these were declared to be "models of his works approved 
or rejected by the great Artificer," "outlines of future cre- 
ations," "sports of Nature," or "objects placed in the strata 
to bring to naught human curiosity "; and this kind of ex- 
planation lingered on until in our own time an eminent natu- 
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ralist, in his anxiety to save the literal account in Genesis, 
has urged that Jehovah tilted and twisted the strata, scat- 
tered the fossils through them, scratched the glacial furrows 
upon them, spread over them the marks of erosion by water, 
and set Niagara pouring — all in an instant — thus mystifying 
the world " for some inscrutable purpose, but for his own 
glory." * 

The next important development of theological reason, 
ing had regard to the divisions of the animal kingdom. 

Naturally, one of the first divisions which struck the in. 
quiring mind was that between useful and noxious creatures, 
and the question therefore occurred, Mow could a good 
God create tigers and serpents, thorns and thistles? The 
answer was found in theological considerations upon sin. 
To man's first disobedience all woes were due. Great men 
for eighteen hundred years developed the theory that before 
Adam's disobedience there was no death, and therefore nei- 
ther ferocity nor venom. 

Some typical utterances in the evolution of this doctrine 
are worthy of a passing glance. St. Augustine expressly 
confirmed and emphasized the view that the vegetable as 
well as the animal kingdom was cursed on account of man's 
sin. Two hundred years later this utterance had been 
echoed on from father to father of the Church until it was 
caught by Bede ; he declared that before man's fall animals 
were harmless, but were made poisonous or hurtful by 
Adam's sin, and he said. " Thus fierce and poisonous animals 
were created for terrifying man (because God foresaw that 



* For the cUailon from Lictantius, see Dtvin. fmsUt., lib. ti, cap. xi, in Migne, 
lonie vi, pp. 311, 31J ; for St. AugutKne's grot phrase, »ee Ihc Dc Gttus. ad dtt., 
H, 5 ; for St. Ambro*e, see lib. i. c*p. ii ; for Vincent of Itenuraii, »ee the S/*cm- 
lum t^aStmdt, lib. t, c.ip. ii, ftnd 111), ii, cnp. xv and m ; i.l«o DoiirgcKt, htudtt sir 
Vimtemt Ht Brauvais. Partt, 1B56, especially chaps, vii. xii. and sri ; for {'nrdinal 
d'Ailly, »«c llic Image Mundi. and for Reiich, »m the various editions of the Mar- 
garita PhUainfliica ; fur Luther's ilatcmenis, sec Lulher"* ^hriflfn, ed. Walch, 
Halle, 1740, Ce^mtniary en Gtnrsis, vol. i ; for Calvin'* view of the crcention of tlie 
animnU, [n^ludinu ihe immutntfility of species **^ the Camm. in On*., tome i of 
hii Optm cmnia. AmM., 1671, cap, i, v, ««, p. 5, aUo cap ii, v, ii, p. 8, and elue- 
where ; for Bos&uel, sec his Ducourt lur ntistcirr univenelU (in hin (F.ttvrfr, tome 
V, Paris, t946); for Lighcfnoi, sc« his works, edited by Pitman, l.umloii, iSai; for 
Rede, see the Htxavwvn, lib. t. in Migne, tome id. p. ai ; for Mr. CkuK't mod- 
ern defence rf iho literal view, sm hii Om/Aaleu, London, i657,/a/n«i. 
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he would sin), in order that he might be made aware of the 
final punishment of hell." 

In the twelfth century this view was incorporated by 
Peter Lombard into his great theological worit, the Sentencfs^ 
which became a text-Nxik of theology through ihc middle 
ages. He affirmed that *' no created things would have been 
lOurtful to man had he not sinned ; they became hurtful for 
the sake of terrifying and punishing vice or of proving and 
perfecting virtue ; they were created harmless, and on ac- 
count of sin became hurtful." 

This theological theory regarding animals was brought 
out in the eighteenth century with great force by John Wes- 
ley. He declared that before Adam's sin "none of these 
attempted to devour or in any wise hurt one another " ; '* the 
spider was as harmless as the fly, and did not He in wait 
for blood." Not only Wesley, but the eminent Dr. Adam 
Clarke and Dr. Richard Watson, whose ideas had the very 
greatest weight among the English Dissenters, and even 
among leading thinkers in the Established Church, held 
firmly to this theory ; so that not until, in our own time, 
geology revealed the remains of vast multitudes of carnivor- 
ous creatures, many of them with half-digested remains of 
other animals in their stomachs, all extinct long ages before 
the appearance of man upon earth, was a victory won by 
science over theology in this field. 

A curious development of this doctrine was seen in the 
belief drawn by sundry old commentators from the con- 
demnation of the serpent in Genesis — a belief, indeed, per- 
fectly natural, since it was evidently that of the original 
writers of the account preserved in the first of our sacred 
books. This belief was that, until the tempting serpent was 
cursed by the Almighty, all serpents stood erect, walked, 
and talked. 

This belief was handed down the ages as part of " the 
sacred deposit ol the faith" until Watson, the most prolific 
writer of the evangelical reform in the eighteenth century 
and the standard theologian of the evangelical party, de> 
dared ; " We have no reason at all to believe that the animal 
had a serpentine fc)rm in any mode or degree until Ils trans- 
formation ; that he was theo degraded to a reptile to go 
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upon his belly imports, on the contrary, an entire loss and 
alteration of the orig^inal form." Here, again, was a ripe 
result of the theologic method diligcnity pursued by the 
strongest thinkers in the Church during nearly two thou- 
sand years; but this "sacred deposit" also faded away 
when the geologists found abundant remains of fossil ser- 
pents dating from periods long before the appearance of man. 

Troublesome questions also arose among theologians re- 
garding animals classed as "superfluous." St. Augustine 
was especially exercised thereby. He says: "I confess I 
am ignorant why mice and frogs were created, or flics and 
worms. . . . All creatures arc cither useful, hurtful, or su- 
perfluous to us. . . . As for the hurtful creatures, we are 
either punished, or disciplined, or terrified by them, so that 
wc may not cherish and love this life." As to the " superflu- 
ous animals," he says, " Although they arc not necessary for 
Our service, yet the whole design of the universe is thereby 
completed and finished." Luther, who followed St. Augus- 
tine in so many other matters, declined to follow him fully in 
this. To him a fly was not merely superfluous, it was nox- 
ious — sent by the devil to vex him when reading. 

Another subject which gave rise to much searching of 
Scripture and long tmins of theological reasoning was the 
difference between the creation of man and that of other 
living beings. 

Great stress was laid by theologians, from St. Basil and 
St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas and Bossuet. and from 
Luther to Wesley, on the radical distinction indicated in 
Genesis, God having created man '* in his own image." 
Wliat this statement meant was seen in the light of the later 
biblical statement that "Adam beg^t Seth in his own like- 
ness, after his image." 

In view of this and of well-known texts incorporated 
from older creation legends into the Hebrew sacred books 
it came to be widely held that, while man was directly 
moulded and fashioned separately by the Creator's hand, the 
animals generally were evoked in numbers from the earth 
and sea by the Creator's voice. 

A question now arose naturally as to the liisiinctwns of 
species among animals. The vast majority of theologians 
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agreed in representing all animals as created " in the beg-in- 
ning," and named by Adam, preserved in the ark. and con- 
tinued ever afterward under exactly the same species. This 
belief ripened into a dogma. Like so many other dogmas 
in the Church, Catholic and Protestant, its real origins are 
to be found rather in pagan philosophy than in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures ; it came far more from Plato and Aristotle 
than from Moses and St. Paul. But this was not considered : 
more and more it became necessary to believe that each and 
every difference of species was impressed by the Creator 
"in the beginning," and that no change had taken place or 
could have taken place since. 

Some difficulties arose here and there as zoblogy pro- 
gressed and revealed evcr-in creasing numbers of species ; 
but through the Middle Ages, and indeed long after the 
Reformation, these difficulties were easily surmounted by 
making the ark of Noah larger and larger, and especially 
by holding that there had been a human error in regard to 
its measurement.* 

But naturally there was developed among both ecclesias- 
tics and laymen a human desire to go beyond these special 
points in the history of animated bcings^ — a desire to know 
what the creation really is. 

Current legends, stories, and travellers' observations, 
poor as they were, tended powerfully to stimulate curiosity 
in this field. 

Three centuries before the Christian era Aristotle had 
made the first realty great attempt to satisfy this curiosity, 
and had begun a development of studies in natural history 
which remains one of the lending achievements in the story 
of our race. 



* For St. Auettsiine, nee /V Gfneti nnd f>t Trinitatf. fatrim ; lor Bede, cee 

Utx^mtrcH, lib, s, in Migne, tome xcl, pp. ai, 36-3S. 43 ; and Dt Sex Purum 
Creotione, In Mignc, lame xclii, p. at; : for Tetcr Lombard on " noxloui uilm&ls," 
ICC his Sententia, lib. U. dial, xv, 3, Mignc, lome cicii, p. 6S3 ; foi Wesley, Clarke, 
and WatioTi, see qnotaiicms from (hem and nolcs ihcrelo in mjr chapter on Gtel^gy' 
for St. Aucuatinc on " Raperfluoiis animals," tec ibe A Centii, lib. 1, cap. xvi. a6 ; 
00 Lmhcr"* Tiew of flics, *ec the Tailt Talk and his fomou utterance, "(AA> 
muteoj ^uia tunt imagin/t dta^H et haittit^rrtm " ; for the agency of Aristntle 
ind Plato in fa^iicning the belief in the fixity of species iRtt> Chmtian theology, tee 
Sachs, Cfukuhlf dtr Seiamk, Mtinchen, 1675, p. 107 and note, oLo p. 1 13. 
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But the feeling which we have already seen so strong in 
the early Church — that all study of Nature was futile in 
view of the approaching end of the world— indicated so 
clearly in the New Testament and voiced so powerfully by 
Lactantius and St. Augustine — held back this current of 
thought for many centuries. Still, the better tendency in 
humanity continued to assert itself. There was, indeed, an 
influence coming from the Hebrew Scriptures themselves 
which wrought powerfully to this end ; for, in spite of all 
that lactantius or St. Augustine might say as to the futility 
of any study of Nature, the grand utterances in the Psalms 
regarding the beauties and wonders- of creation, in all the 
glow of the truest poetry, ennobled the study even among 
those whom logic drew away from it. 

But, as a matter of course, in the early Church and 
throughout the Middle Ages all such studies were cast in a 
thcologic mould. Without some purpose of biblical illustra- 
tion or spiritual edification they were considered futile; too 
much prying into the secrets of Nature was very generally 
held to be dangerous both to body and soul ; only for show- 
ing forth God's glory and his purposes in the creation were 
such studies praiseworthy. The great work of Aristotle 
was under eclipse. The early Christian thinkers gave little 
attention to it. and that little was devoted to transforming it 
into something absolutely opposed to his whole spirit and 
method; in place of it they developed the Physioh^m and 
the Bestiaries, mingling scriptural statements, legends of the 
saints, and fanciful inventions with pious intent and childlike 
simplicity. In place of research came authority — the au- 
thority of the Scriptures as interpreted by t\\G Physioiogus 
and the Bestiaries — and these remained the principal source 
of thought on animated Nature for over a thousand years. 

Occasionally, indeed, fear was shown among the rulers 
in the Church, even at such poor prying into the creation as 
this, and in the fifth century a synod under Pope Gclasius 
administered a rebuke to the P/iysif/agyts ; but the interest in 
Nature was too strong: the great work on Creation by St. 
Basil had drawn from the Physiologns precious illustrations 
of Holy Writ, and the strongest of the early popes, Gregory 
the Great, virtually sanctioned it. 
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Thus was developed a sacred science of creation and of 
the divine purpose in Nature, which went on developing 
from the fourth ccnturj' to the nineteenth — from St. Basil to 
St. Isidore of Seville, from Isidore to Vincent of Bcauvais, 
and from Vincent to Archdeacon Palcy and the Bridgewater 
Treatises. 

Like all else in the Middle Ages, this sacred science was 
developed purely by theological methods. Neglecting the 
wonders which the dissection of the commonest animals 
would have afforded them, these naturalists attempted to 
throw light into Nature by ingenious use of scriptural texts, 
by research among the lives of the saints, and by the plenti- 
ful application of metaphysics. Hence even such strong 
men as St. Isidore of Seville treasured up accounts of the 
unicorn and dragons mentioned in the Scriptures and of the 
phcenix and basilisk in profane writings. Hence such con- 
tributions to knowledge as that the basilisk kills serpents by 
his breath and men by his glance, that the lion when pur- 
sued effaces his tracks'with the end of his tail, that the peli- 
can nourishes her young with her own blood, that serpents 
lay aside their venom before drinking, that the salamander 
quenches fire, that the hyena can talk with shepherds, that 
certain birds are born of the fruit of a certain tree when it 
happens to fall into the water, with other masses of science 
equally valuable. 

As to the method of bringing science to bear on Scrip- 
ture, the Pkysiohgus gives an example, illustrating the pas- 
sage in the book of Job which speaks of the old Hun perish- 
ing for lack of prey. Out of the attempt to explain an un- 
usual Hebrew word in the text there came a curious devel- 
opment of error, until we find fully evolved an account of 
the " ant-lion," which, it gives us to understand, was the lion 
mentioned by Job, and it says: " As to the ant-lion, his father 
hath the shape of a lion, his mother that of an ant : the father 
liveth upon flesh and the mother upon herbs; these bring 
forth the ant-lion, a compound of both and in part like to 
either; for his fore part is like that of a lion and his hind 
part like that of an ant. Being thus composed, he is neither 
able to eat flesh like his father nor herbs like his mother, 
and so he perisheth." 
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In the middle of the thirteenth century we have a tri- 
umph of this theological method in the great work of the 
English Franciscan Bartholomew on The Propertus of Things. 
The theological method as applied to science consists largely 
in accepting tradition and in spinning arguments to fit it. 
In this field Bartholomew was a master. Having begun 
with the intent mainly to explain the allusions in Scripture 
to natural objects, he soon rises logically into a survey of 
all Nature. Discussing the "cockatrice" of Scripture, he 
tells us: " He drieth and bumcth leaves with his touch, and 
he is of so great venom and perilous that he slayeth and 
wastcth him that nigheth him without tarrying ; and yet the 
weasel ovcrcomcth him, for the biting of the weasel is death 
to the cockatrice. Nevertheless the biting of the cockatrice 
is death to the weasel if the weasel cat not rue before. And 
though the cockatrice be venomous without remedy while 
he is alive, yet he looscth all the malice when he is burnt to 
ashes. His ashes be accounted profitable in working of 
alchem}', and namely in turning and changing of metals." 

Bartholomew also enlightens us on the animals of Egypt, 
and says, *' If the crocodile findeth a man by the water's 
brim he slayeth him, and then he weepcth over him and 
swaltoweth him." 

Naturally this good Franciscan naturalist devotes much 
thought to the "dragons" mentioned in Scripture. He 
says: " The dragon is most greatest of all serpents, and oft 
he is drawn out of his den and riseth up into the air, and 
the air is moved by him, and also the sea swelleth against 
his venom, and he hath a crest, and rearcth his tongue, and 
hath teeth like a saw, and hath strength, and not only in 
teeth but in tail, and grieveth with biting and with stinging. 
Whom he findeth he slayeth. Oft four or five of them 
fasten their tails together and rear up their heads, and sail 
over the sea to get good meat. Between elephants and 
dragons is everlasting fighting; for the dr.igon with his tail 
spanneth the elephant, and the elephant with his nose 
throweth down the dragon. . . . The cause why the dragon 
desircth his blood is the coldness thereof, by the which the 
dragon desircth to cool himself. Jerome sailh that the 
dragon is a full thirsty beast, insomuch that he opcncth His 
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mouth against the wind to quench the burning of his thirst 
in that wise. Therefore, when he sccth ships in great wind 
he flicth against the sail to take the cold wind, and over- 
throwcth the ship." 

These ideas of Friar Bartholomew spread far and struck 
deep into the popular mind. His book was translated into the 
principal languages of Europe, and was one of those most 
generally read during tlie Ages of Faith. It maintained its 
position nearly three hundred years; even after the inven- 
tion of printing it held its own, and in the 6ftccnth century 
there were issued no less than ten editions of it in Latin, 
four in French, and various versions of it in Dutch, Spanish, 
and English. Preachers found it especially useful in illus- 
trating the ways of God to man. It was only when the great 
voyages of discovery substituted ascertained fact for the- 
ological reasoning in this province that its authority was 
broken. 

The same sort of science flourished in the fffs/iarirs, 
which were used everywhere, and especially in the pulpits, 
for the edification of the faithful. In all of these, as in that 
compiled early in the thirteenth century by an ecclesiastic, 
William of Normandy, we have this lesson, borrowed from 
the Physiohgus: "The lioness givelh birth to cubs which 
remain three days without life. Then comcth the lion, 
breatheth upon them, and bringeth them to life. . . . Thus 
it is that Jesus Christ during three days was deprived of 
life, but God the Father raised him gloriously." 

Pious use was constantly made of this science, especially 
by monkish preachers. The pho-nix rising from his ashes 
proves the doctrine of the resurrection ; the structure and 
mischief of monkeys proves the existence of demons ; the 
fact that certain monkeys have no tails proves that Satan 
has been shorn of his glory ; the weasel, which " constantly 
changes its place, is a type of the man estranged from the 
■word of God, who findcth no rest-V 

The moral treatises of the time often took the form of 
orks on natural history, in order the more fully to cjcploit 
these religious teachings of Nature. Thus from the book 
On Bets, of the Dominican Thomas of Cantimpr^, we learn 
that " wasps persecute bees and make war on them out of 
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natural hatred"; and these, he tells us. typify the demons 
who dwell in the air and with Hghtning and tempest assail 
and vex mankind — whereupon he fills a long^ chapter with 
anecdotes of such demonic warfare on mortals. In like 
manner his (ellow-Duniinican, the inquisitor Nider. in his 
book Tht Ant HiH, leaches us that the ants in Ethiopia, 
which are said to have horns and to grow so large as 
to look like dogs, are emblems of atrocious heretics, like 
Wyclii and the Hussites, who bark and bite against the 
truth; while the ants of India, which dig up gold out of the 
sand with their feet and hoard it, though they make no use 
of it, symbolize the fruitless toil with which the heretics dig 
out the gold o( Holy Scripture and hoard it in their books 
to no purpose. 

This pious spirit not only pervaded science; it bloomed 
out in art, and especially in the cathedrals. In the gargoyles 
overhanging the walls, in the grotesques clambering about 
the towers or perched upon pinnacles, in the dragons prowl. 
ing under archways or lurking in bosses of foliage, in the 
apocalyptic beasts carved upon the stalls of the choir, 
stained into the windows, wrought into the tapestries, illumi- 
nated in the letters and borders of psalters and missals, these 
marvels of creation suggested everywhere morals from the 
Fhystologus, the Bestiaries, and the Exempla,*^ 

* For the PkynciegHtt Beitiaritt, etc, tee Berber de Xivr«y. TraJitiMu Tirm- 
tobfiftift; also Hipprau't cdilivn qI llie Biitiairt de CuiHayme d^ i\'«rmaH^, 
Caen, tSjs, and such incdi»rval books of Exempla u \!ht Lwnen A'atura ; also 
Hocfcr. Ifttlain de ta ZMlegie; eli>u Rimbaud, llUlmrt de la CiviHiaiipH fraM' 
faisf, Paris, 16^5, vol i, pp. 368, 3,(19 ; aho Catdliinl Pitrm. prrracc to lh« Sfiieite- 
gium SolitrufHSf. Paris, 16S5. fiajttm : also Cams, GeseAiehi^ der Ze^gU; and, for 
ail nilmtral)!!; iuinmary. the article Pkjiiiflogtu in the EnfyeLifadia Brilamnua, 
In tht illuminnteil manutcTipts in (he I jhrary of Cornell Unitersity ate some Tcrjr 
striking e»ample« of grotew^ucs, For aitmiratily illuaimied article* on ihc Sei/i. 
aries, sec Cahier and Manin, Af/Ltngt) ^Arthiiiiipt, Paris, tSst, 1853, and 1656, 
vol. ii of Ihc firrt series, pp. 85-333, and second Mrlcs, volume on CnrieriUs Afyt- 
tfritutfs, pp. 106-164 ; nUo J. R. Allen. Early CAristiam SymMttm in Great Brit- 
ain and Irtland (London. 1S8;), ftcture vi ; for an exhanitive discu&iibn of the 
subject. lee Dat Tkierhutk dct tiormanntuken Dichten Gmllaume It Clert, hersm- 
gegebcn von Keiniitch, Lciptic, 1890; and, for an Italian example. Coldsiaiib und 
Wendriner, J-.tn 7'w.v. yenmamsi/ur Btstiarius. Halle. 1B93, where is (iven. on 
pp. 369-371. a ver7 pious but very crttnical tradition regaTdinf; the beaver, hardly 
nentionnhlc to ears poliie. For Friar Bartholomew, see (besides his book itself 
JttJidval Lfin, edited by Robert Steele, London. 1893. PP- 11S-13& 
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Here and there among men who were free from church 
control vre have work of a better sort. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries Abd AUalif made observations upon the 
natural history of Egypt which showed a truly scientific 
spirit, and tlie Emperor Frederick II attempted to promote 
a more fruitful study of Nature; but one of these men was 
abhorred as a Mussulman and the other as an infidel. Far 
more in accordance with the spirit of the time was the ec- 
clesiastic Giraldus Cambrcnsis, whose book on the topog- 
raphy of Ireland bestows much attention upon the animals 
of the island, and rarely fails to make each contribute an 
appropriate moral. For example, he says that in Ireland 
"eagles live for so many ages that they seem to contend 
with eternity itself; so also the saints, having put off the 
old man and put on the new, obtain the blessed fruit of ever- 
lasting life." Again, he tells us: "Eagles often fly so high 
that their wings are scorched by the sun; so those who in 
the Holy Scriptures strive to unravel the deep and hidden 
secrets of the heavenly mysteries, beyond what is allowed, 
fait below, as if the wings of the presumptuous imaginations 
on which they are borne were scorched." 

In one of the great men of the following century ap- 
peared a gleam of healthful criticism : Albert the Great, In 
his work on the animals, dissents from the widespread belief 
that certain birds spring from trees and arc nourished by 
the sap, and also from the theory that some are generated 
in the sea from decaying wood. 

But it required many generations for such scepticism to 
produce much effect, and we find among the illustrations in 
an edition of Mandeville published just before the Reforma- 
tion not only careful accounts but pictured rcprescntaiions 
both of birds and of beasts produced in the fruit of trees.* 

This general employment of natural science for piotis 
purposes went on after the I^eformation. Luther frequently 
made this use of it, and his example controlled his followers. 



* For GiraldoB Cambrcnsis, ice the edition in the Bohn Library. I^ndoD, 1M3, 
p. JO ; for Abd AUalif i»nd ["redcncU II. lee Hoefcr, as nbovc ; for Alljertu* Mag- 
&Bt, MC the De Animahhus, lib. xxiii : (or tlic illustr&liont in Mandeville, %tc the 
Stn*bar;g edition. 14A4 ; 'or the htilory of the myth o( ih« tree which pmduc» 
twrda, see Mu MiiUer's LtcUint m tAe Snaiee e/ Lsitguggr. second scries, IccL niL 
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In i6i2, Wolfgang Franz. Professor of Theology at Lutlier*s 
university, gave to the world his sacred history of animals, 
which went through many editions. It contained a \ery in- 
genious classificalLun, describing "natural dragons," which 
have three rows of teeth to each jaw, and he piously adds, 
*• the principal dragon is the Devil." 

Near the end of the same century, Father Kirchcr, the 
great Jesuit professor at Rome, holds back the sceptical 
current, insists upon the orthodox view, and represents 
among the animals entering the ark sirens and grifHns. 

Yet even among theologians we note here and there a 
sceptical spirit in natural science. Early in the same seven- 
teenth century Eug6ne Roger published his Travels in Pales- 
tine. As regards the utterances of Scripture he is soundly 
orthodox: he prefaces his work with a map showing, among 
other important points referred to in biblical history, the 
place where Samson slew a thousand Philistines with the 
jawbone of an ass, the cavern which Adam and Eve inhab- 
ited after their expulsion from paradise, the spot where 
Balaam's ass spoke, the place where Jacob wrestled with 
the angel, the steep place down which the swine possessed 
of devils plunged into the sea, the position of the salt statue 
which was once Lot's wife, the place at sea where Jonah 
was swallowed by the whale, and " the exact spot where St. 
Peter caught one hundred and filty-three fishes," 

As to natural history, he describes and discusses with 
great theological acutcness the basilisk. He tells us that 
the animal is about a foot and a half long, is shaped like a 
crocodile, and kills people with a single glance. The one 
which he saw was dead, fortunately for him, since in the 
time of Pope Leo IV" — as he tells us — one appeared in Rome 
and killed many people by merely looking at them ; but the 
Pope destroyed it with his prayers and the sign of the cross. 
He informs us that Providence has wisely and mercifully 
protected man by requiring the monster to cry aloud two or 
three times whenever it leaves its den, and that the divine 
wisdom in creation is also shown by the fact that the mon- 
ster is obliged to look its victim in the eye, and at a certain 
fixed distance, before its glance can penetrate the victim's 
brain and so pass to bis heart. He also gives a reason for 
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supposing that the same divine mercy has provided that the 
crowing of a cock will kill the basilisk. 

Yet even in this goud and credulous missionary we see 
the influence of Bacon and the dawn u( experimental sci- 
ence ; for, having been told many stories regarding the sala- 
mander^ he secured one. placed it alive upon the burning 
coals, and reports to us that the legends concerning its 
power to live in the fire are untrue. He also tried expcri- 
ments with the chameleon, and found that the stories told 
of it were to be received with much allowance: while, then, 
he locks up his judgment whenever he discusses the letter 
of Scripture, he uses his mind in other things much after 
the modern method. 

In the second half of the same century Hottinger, in his 
Theological Examination of the History of Creation, breaks 
from the belief in the phcenix; but his scepticism is care- 
fully kept within the limits imposed by Scripture. He 
avows his doubts, first, " because God created the animals 
in couples, while the phcenix is represented as a single, un- 
mated creature"; secondly, "because Noah, when he en- 
tered the ark, brought the animals in by sevens, while there 
were never so many individuals of the phcenix species"; 
thirdly, because *' no man is known who dares assert that 
he has ever seen this bird"; fourthly, because "those who 
assert there is a phoenix differ among themselves." 

In view of these attacks on the salamander and the 
phoenix, we are not surprised to find, before the end of the 
century, scepticism regarding the basilisk: the eminent 
Prof. Kirch maicr, at the University of Wittenberg, treats 
phoenix and basilisk alike as old wives' fables. As to the 
phoenix, he denies its existence, not only because Noah 
look no such bird into the ark, but also because, as he 
pithily remarks, "birds come from eggs, not from ashes." 
But the unicorn he can not resign, nor will he even con- 
cede that the unicorn is a rhinoceros ; he appeals to Job 
and to Marco Polo to prove that this animal, as usually 
conceived, really exists, and says. "Who would not fear to 
deny the existence of the unicorn, since Holy Scripture 
names him with distinct praises?" As to the other great 
animals mentioned in Scripture, he is so rationalistic as 
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to admit that behemoth was an elephant and leviathan a 
whale. 

But these germs of a (ruitlul scepticism grew, and wc 
soon find Dannhauer going a step further and declaring his 
disbelief even in the unicorn, insisting that it was a rhinoce- 
ros — only that and nothing more. Still, the main current 
continued strongly theological. In 1712 Samuel Bochart 
published his great work upon the animals of Holy Scrip- 
ture. As showing its spirit wc may take the titles of the 
chapters on the horse: 

"Chapter VI. Of the Hebrew Name of the Horse." 

"Chapter VU. OI the Colours of the Six Horses in 
Zechariah." 

" Chapter Vtll. Of the Horses in Job." 

"Chapter IX. OI Solomon's Horses, and of the Texts 
wherein the Writers praise the Excellence of Horses." 

" Chapter X. Of the Consecrated Horses of the Sun." 

Among the other titles of chapters are such as: Of Ba- 
laam's Ass; Of the Thousand Philistines slain by Samson 
with the Jawbone of an .Ass ; Of the Golden Calves of Aaron 
and Jeroboam; Of the Bleating, Milk, Wool, External and 
Internal Parts of Sheep mentioned in Scripture; Of Nota- 
ble Things told regarding LJons in Scripture ; Of Noah's 
Dove and of the Dove which appeared at Christ's Baptism. 
Mixed up in the book, with the principal mass drawn from 
Scripture, were many facts and reasonings taken from inves- 
tigations by naturalists ; but all were permeated by the theo- 
logical spirit.* 

The inquiry into Nature having thus been pursued nearly 
two thousand years theologically, we find by the middle of 
the sixteenth century some promising beginnings of a differ- 
ent method — the method of inquiry into Nature scientifically 
— the method which seeks not plausibilities but facts. At 



• For Tnaz and Kirchcr, sec Pcrricr. Zfl PkHinophie Zcck^i^ur avamt Darmn, 
FarU. t8&4, p. aq : for Roccr, tec his t^ Tern StiintU. Pari*, 1664. pp- S9-93, ly^, 
319. etc.: ftM Hollinger, see hU HUt^Hit CrMtienit Examtn Iht^lof^ce-fhiM^gU 
fun. Hcidclbng, 1659, lib, vi, t^xixt-U \xxxm ; for Kirehmaier, sec hia DijfylatuHit 
Zteiogiea (publiihecl collective)}' afier hii dcnlh), Jem, 1736 : for Dannhauer, $ee 
bii DitpulaHj/MtJ Thfolegwir. Leips-k, i7<>7. p. 14 : for Bochut, ic« ba /litnteikfin, 
iiot D* Animaliitu Sturx Sni/funt, Lejilen, 171Z. 
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that time Edward Wotton led the way in England and Con- 
rad Gcsncr on the Continent, by observations widely ex- 
tended, carefully noted, and thoughtfully classified. 

This better method of interrogating Nature soon led to 
the formation of societies for the sanie purpose. In 1560 
was founded an Academy for the Study of Nature at Naples, 
but theologians, becoming alarmed, suppressed it, and for 
nearly one hundred years there was no new combined effort 
of that sort, until in 1645 began the meetings in London of 
■what was afterward the Royal Society. Then came the 
Academy of Sciences in France, and the Accadcmia del Ci- 
mcnto in Italy; others followed in all parts of the world, 
and a great new movement was begun. 

Theologians soon saw a danger in this movement. In 
Italy, Prince Leopold dc' Medici, a protector of the Florcn. 
tine Academy, was bribed with a cardinal's hat to neglect 
it, and from the days ol Urban VIII to Pius IX a similar 
spirit was there shown. In France, there were frequent 
ecclesiastical interferences, of which Duffon's humiliation for 
stating a simple scientific truth was a noted example. In 
England, Protestantism was at first hardly more favourable 
toward the Royal Society, and the great Dr. South de- 
nounced it in his sermons as irreligious. 

Fortunately, one thing prevented an open breach be- 
tween theology and science: while new investigators had 
mainly given up the medieval method so dear to the Church, 
they had very generally retained the conception of direct 
creation and of design throughout creation — a design hav- 
ing as its main purpose the profit, instruction, enjoyment, 
and amusement of man. 

On this the naturally opposing tendencies of theology 
and science were compromised. Science, while somewhat 
freed from its old limitations, became the handmaid of the- 
ology in illustrating the doctrine of creative design, and al- 
ways with apparent deference to the Chaldean and other 
ancient myths and legends embodied in the Hebrew sacred 
I books. 

^B About the middle of the seventeenth century came a 

^^ great victory of the scientific over the thcologic method, 
I At that time Francesco Rcdi published the results of his 

■- ^ . 
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inquiries into the doctrine of spontaneous generation. For 
ages a widely accepted doctrine had been that water, filth, 
and carrion had received power from the Creator lo gen- 
erate worms, insects, and a multitude of the smaller animals; 
and this doctrine had been especially welcomed by St. 
Augustine and many of the fathers, since it relieved the Al- 
mighty of making, Adam of naming, and Noah of living in 
the ark with these innumerable despised species. But to 
this fallacy Rcdi put an end. By researches which could 
not be gainsaid, he showed that every one of these animals 
came from an egg ; each, therefore, must be the lineal de- 
scendant of an animal created, named, and preserved from 
"the beginning." 

Similar work went on in England, but under more dis- 
tinctly theological limitations. In the same seventeenth 
century a very famous and popular English book was pub- 
lished by the naturalist John Kay, a fellow of the Royal 
Society, who produced a number of works on plants, fishes, 
and birds ; but the most widely read of all was entitled Tkt 
Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of Creation. Between 
the years 1691 and 1S27 it passed through nearly twenty 
editions. 

Ray argued the goodness and wisdom of God from the 
adaptation of the animals not only to man's uses but to their 
own lives and surroundings. 

In the first years of the eighteenth century Dr. Nehemiah 
Grew, of the Royal Society, published his Cosmologia Sacra 
to refute a nti -scriptural opinions by producing evidences of 
creative design. Discussing "the ends of Providence," he 
says, "A crane, which is scurvy meat, lays but two eggs ia 
the year, but a pheasant and partridge, both excellent meat, 
lay and hatch fifteen or twenty." He points to the fact that 
"those of value which lay few at a time sit the oftcner, as 
the woodcock and the dove." He breaks decidedly from the 
doctrine that noxious things in Nature arc caused by sin, 
and shows that they, too, are useful; that, "if nettles sting, 
it is to secure an excellent medicine for children and cat- 
tle " ; that, '* if the bramble hurts man, it makes all the bet- 
ter hedge " ; and that. " if it chances to prick the owner, it 
tears the thief." " Weasels, kites, and other hurtful animals 
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induce us to watchfulness ; thistles and moles, to good hus> 
bandry ; lice oblige us to cleanliness in our bodies, spiders 
in our houses, and the moih in our clothes." This very 
optimistic view, triumphing over the theological theory of 
noxious animals and plants as effects of sin, which prevailed 
with so much force from St. Augustine to Wesley, was 
developed into nobler form during the century by various 
thinkers, and especially by Archdeacon Paley, whose JVaiu- 
ral Theology exercised a powerful influence down to recent 
times. The same tendency appeared in other countries, 
though various philosophers showed weak points in the 
argument, and Goethe made sport of it in a noted verse, 
praising the forcthuught of the Creator in foreordaining the 
cork tree to furnish stoppers for wine-bottles. 

Shortly before the middle uf the nineteenth century the 
main movement culminated in the Bridgiwater Trratiscs, 
Pursuant to the will of the eighth Earl of Bridgewater, the 
President of the Royal Society selected eight persons, each 
to receive a thousand pounds sterling for writing and pub- 
lishing a treatise on the "power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as manifested in the creation." Of these, the lending 
essays in regard to animated Nature were those of Thomas 
Chalmers, on The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Condition of Man ; of Sir Charles Bell, on 
The Hand as evincing Design ; of Koget, on Animal and V'ege- 
table Physiology -with reference to Natural Theology; and of 
Kirby, on Tlu Habits and Instincts of Animals with referenee 
to Natural Theology, 

Besides these there were treatises by Whewell, Buck- 
land. Kidd, and Prout. The work was well done, ft was a 
marked advance on all that had appeared before, in matter, 
method, and spirit. Looking back upon it now we can see 
that it was provisional, but that it was none the less fruitful 
in truth, and we may well remember Darwin's remark on 
the stimulating eflect of mistaken theories, as compared with 
the sterilizing effect of mistaken obsen-ations : mistaken ob- 
servations lead men astray, mistaken theories suggest true 
theories. 

An effort made in so noble a spirit certainly docs not 
deserve the ridicule that, in our own day, has sometimes 
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been bvished upon it. Curiously, indeed, one of (.he most 
contemptuous of these criticisms has been recently made by 
one ol the most strenuous delcnders of orthodoxy. No less 
eminent a standard-bearer of the faith than the Rev. Prof. 
Zoecklcr says of this movement to demonstrate creative 
purpose and design, and of the men who took part in it, 
" The earth appeared in their representation of it like a 
great clothing shop and soup kitchen, and God as a glorified 
rationalistic professor." Such a statement as this is far from 
just to the conceptions of such men as Butler, Palcy, and 
Chalmers, no matter how fully the thinking world has now 
outlived them.* 

But, noble as the work of these men was, the foundation 
ol fact on which they reared it became evidently more and 
more insecure. 

For as far back as the seventeenth century acute thcolo* 
gians had begun to discern difficulties more serious than any 
that had before confronted them. More and more it was 
seen that the number of diflcrent species was far greater 
than the world had hitherto imagined. Greater and greater 
had become the old difficulty in conceiving that, of these in- 
numerable species, each had been specially created by the 
Almighty hand ; that each had been brought before Adam 
by the Almighty to be named ; and that each, in couples or in 
sevens, had been gathered by Noah into the ark. But the 
difficulties thus suggested were as nothing compared to 
those raised by the distribution of animals. 

Even in the first days of the Church this had aroused 
serious thought, and above all in the great mind of St. 

* For s veiy valuable «nd inieretling study on the oM Idea of the fcncniion of 
insects from carrion, «ce Ostcn-iiackcn, On the Oxtn-^om Bett ef Ihf jlttdentt, 
Hddclbcfg, i8(>4 ; for Ray, we ih« work dieil. London, iSa?, p. 153 ; for Crew. 
tee CMUMiogia Satra. or a Diteetiru m ikt L'niveru, «/ it it tht Cmture and 
/Cingdtm of Cod; eki^Jty writUn to AmomtmU the Truth and ExeeUenty of the 
Bibky b*r Hr. Nehemioh Grew, Fellow of the CoHe^rc of Physicians and of the 
Royal Society. London, 1701 ; for Palcy aad the Bridgewater Treatisn, see the 
ntual ediiiaiu; also Lange, Hiitory of Ratien^tm. Goethe'i couplet ran as foU 
lows: 

" Welclie Verchning v^rdient der WeltenersehBpfer, der Oniiclig, 
All er den Karlitinum cnchuf, gleich auch die Stojifel crfand." 

Foe die quotation fnnn Zocckter, >ec kit woik already citc4, vol. 11, pp. 74, ^pi 
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Augustine. In his City of God he had stated the difficulty 
as iollows; " But there is a question about all these kinds of 
beasts, which are neither tamed by man, nor spring from 
the earth like frogs, such as wolves and others of that sort, 
... as to how they could find their way to the islands after 
that flood which destroyed every living thing not preserved 
in the ark. . . . Some, indeed, might be thought to reach 
islands by swimming, in case these were very near; but 
some islands are so remote front continental lands that it 
does not seem possible that any creature could reach them 
by swimming. It is not an incredible thing, either, that 
some animals may have been captured by men and taken 
with Ihcm to those lands which they intended to inhabit, in 
order that they might have the pleasure of hunting; and it 
can not be denied that the transfer may have been accom- 
plished through the agency of angels, commanded or allowed 
to perform this labour by God." 

But this ditbculty had now assumed a magnitude of 
which St. Augustine never dreamed. Most powerful of all 
agencies to increase it were the voyages of Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama. Magellan, Amerigo Vespucci, and other navigators 
of the period of discovery. Still more serious did it become 
as the great islands of the southern seas were explored. 
Every navigator brought home tidings of new species of ani- 
mals and of races of men Living in parts of the world where 
the theologians, relying on the statement of St. Paul that 
the gospel had gone into all lands, had for ages declared 
there could be none; until finally it overtaxed even the the- 
ological imagination to conceive of angels, in obedience to 
the divine command, distributing the various animals over 
the earth, dropping the megatherium in South America, the 
archeopteryx in Europe, the ornithorhynchus in Australia, 
and the opossum in North America. 

The first striking evidence of this new difficulty was 
shown by the eminent Jesuit missionary, Joseph Acosta. 
In his Natural and Moral History cf tfu Indies, published in 
1590, he proved himself honest and lucid. Though entangled 
in most of the older scriptural views, he broke away from 
many: but the distribution of animals gave him great 
trouble. Having shown the futility of St. Augustine's other 
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explanations, he quaintly asks: " Who can imagine that in so 
long a voyage men woulde take the patnes to carrie Foxes 
to l*cru, especially that kinde they call * Acias," which is the 
filthiest I have scene ? Who woulde likewise say that ihcy 
have carried Tygers and Lyons? Truly it were a thing 
worthy the laughing at to thinkc so. Il was sufficient, yea, 
very much, for men driven against their willcs by tempest, 
in so long and unknowne a voyage, to escape with their 
ownc lives, without busying themselves to carrie Woolves 
and Foxes, ^nd to nourish them at sea." 

It was under the impression made by this new array of 
facts that in 1667 Abraham Milius published at Geneva his 
book on The Origin 0/ Animais and the Migrations of Peo- 
pUs. This book shows. like that of Acosta, the shock and 
strain to which the discovery of America subjected the re- 
ceived theological scheme of things. It was issued with 
the special approbation of the Uishop of Salzburg, and it 
indicates the possibility that a solution of the whole trouble 
may be found in the text. " Let the earth bring forth the liv- 
ing creature after his kind." Milius goes on to show that 
the ancient philosophers agree with Moses, and that "the 
earth and the waters, and especially the heat of the sun and 
of the genial sky, together with that slimy and putrid quality 
which seems to be inherent in the soil, may furnish the ori- 
gin for fishes, terrestrial animals, and birds." On the other 
hand, he is very severe against those who imagine that man 
can have had the same origin with animals. But the subject 
with which Milius especially grapples is the distribution of 
animals. He is greatly exercised by the many species found 
in America and in remote islands of the ocean — species en- 
tirely unknown in the other continents — and of course he is 
especially troubled hy the fact that these species existing in 
those exceedingly remote parts of the earth do not exist in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat. He confesses that to 
expl.iin the distribution of animals is the mo.st difficult part 
of the problem. If it be urged that birds could reach Amer- 
ica by flying and fishes by swimming, he asks, " What of the 
beasts which neither fly nor swim?" Vet even as to the 
birds he asks, •■ Is there not an infinite variety of winged 
creatures who fly so slowly and heavily, and have such a 
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horror of the water, that they would not even dare trust 
themselves to fly over a wide river? " As to fishes, be says, 
"They are very averse to wandering from their native 
waters," and he shows that there are now reported many 
species of American and East Indian hshcs entirely unknown 
on the other continents, whose presence, therefore, can not 
be explained by any theory of natural dispersion. 

Of those who suggest that land animals may have been 
dispersed over the earth by the direct agency of man Eor his 
use or pleasure he asks: "Who would like to get different 
sorts of lions, bears, tigers, and other ferocious and noxious 
creatures on board ship? who would trust himseU with 
them ? and who would wish to plant colonies of such crea- 
tures in new. desirable lands?" 

His conclusion is that plants and animals take their ori- 
gin in the lands wherein they are found ; an opinion which 
he supports by quoting from the two narrations in Genesis 
passages which imply generative force in earth and water. 

But in the eighteenth century matters had become even 
worse for the theological view. To meet the difficulty the 
eminent Benedictine, Dom Calmet, in his Commentary, ex- 
pressed the belief that all the species of a genus had origi. 
nally formed one species, and he dwelt on this view as one 
which enabled him to explain the possibility of gathering- all 
animals into the ark. This idea, dangerous as it was to the 
fabric of orthodoxy, and involving a profound separation 
from the general doctrine of the Church, seems to have been 
abroad among thinking men, for we find in the latter half of 
the same century even Linnxus inclining to consider it. It 
was time, indeed, that some new theological theory be 
evolved ; the great Linnjeus himself, in spite of his famous 
declaration favouring the fixity of species, had dealt a death- 
blow to the old theory. In his Systema Natura:, published 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, he had enumerated 
four thousand species of animals, and the difficulties involved 
in the naming of each of them by Adam and in bringing them 
together in the ark appeared to all thinking men more and 
more insurmountable. 

What was more embarrassing, the number of distinct 
species went on increasing rapidly, indeed enormously, until, 
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as an eminent zoological authority of our own time has 
declared, "for every one of the species enumerated by Lin- 
naus, more than fifty kinds are known to the naturalist of 
to-day, and the number of species stilL unknown doubtless 
far exceeds the list of those recorded." 

Already there were premonitions of the strain made upon 
Scripture by requiring a hundred and sixty distinct miracu- 
lous interventions of the Creator to produce the hundred 
and sixty species of land shells found in the tittle island of 
Madeira alone, and fourteen hundred distinct interventions 
to produce the actual number of distinct species of a single 
well-known sliell. 

Ever more and more difBcuU, too, became the question 
of the geographical distribution of animals. As new ex- 
plorations were made in various parts of the world, this dan- 
ger to the theological view went on increasing. The sloths 
in South America suggested painful questions: How could 
animals so sluggish have got away from the neighbourhood 
of Mount Ararat so completely and have travelled so far? 

The explorations in Australia and neighbouring islands 
made matters still worse, for there was found in those re- 
gions a whole realm of animals differing widely from those 
of other parts of the earth. 

The problem before the strict theologians became, for 
example, how to explain the fact that the kangaroo can have 
been in the ark and be now only found in Australia: his 
saltatory powers are indeed great, but how could he by any 
series of leaps have sprung across the intervening mountains, 
plains, and oceans to that remote continent? and, if the 
theory were adopted that at some period a causeway ex- 
tended across the vast chasm separating Australia from the 
nearest mainland, why did not lions, tigers, camels, and 
camclopards force or t^nd their way across it? 

The theological theory, therefore, had by the end of the 
eiErhteenth century gone to pieces. The wiser theologians 
waited; the unwise indulged in exhortations to "root out 
the wicked heart of unbelief," in denunciation of " science 
falsely so called." and in frantic declarations that "the Bible 
is true" — by which they meant that the limited understand- 
ing of it which they had happened to inherit is true. 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century the whole theo- 
logical theory oi creation — though still preached everywhere 
as a matter of form — was clearly seen by alt thinking men to 
be hopelessly lost: such strong men as Cardinal Wiseman in 
the Roman Church, Dean Buckland in the Anglican, and 
Hugh Miller in the Scottish Church, made heroic eflorts to 
save something from ii. but all to no purpose. That sturdy 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon honesty, which is the best legacy 
of the Middle Ages to Christendom, asserted itself in the 
old strongholds of theological thought, the universities. 
Neither the powerful logic of Bishop Butler nor the nimble 
reasoning of Archdeacon Paley availed. Just as the line of 
astronomical thinkers from Copernicus to Newton had de- 
stroyed the old astronomy, in which the earth was the cen- 
tre, and the Almighty sitting above the firmament the agent 
in moving the heavenly bodies about it with his own hands, 
SO now a race of biological thinkers had destroyed the old 
idea of a Creator minutely contriving and fashioning all ani- 
mals to suit the needs and purposes of man. They had de- 
veloped a system of a very diflferent sort, and this we shall 
Dcxt consider.* 



in. THEOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC THEORIES OF AN 
EVOLUTION IN ANIMATED NATURE. 

We have seen, thus far, how there came into the think- 
ing of mankind upon the visible universe and its inhabitants 
the idea of a creation virtually instantaneous and complete, 
and of a Creator in human form with human attributes, who 
spoke matter into existence literally by the exercise of his 
throat and lips, or shaped and placed it with his hands and 
fingers. 

We have seen that this view came from far : that it ex- 



* Tor Accnta, see his Hiitoria matiuvl y moral dt !ai fnduu, Seville, I590^hc 
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isted in the Chaldaeo- Baby Ionian and Egyptian civilizations, 
and probably in others of the earliest date known to us ; that 
its main features passed thence into the sacred books of the 
Hebrews and then into the early Christian Church, by 
whose theologians it was developed through the Middle Ages 
and maintained during the modern period. 

But, while this idea was thus developed by a succession 
of noble and thoughtful men through thousands of years, 
another conception, to all appearance equally ancient, was 
developed, sometimes in antagonism to it, sometimes mingled 
with it — the conception of alt living beings as wholly or in 
part the result of a growth process — of an evolution. 

This idea, in various forms, became a powerful factor in 
nearly all the greater ancient theologies and philosophies. 
For very widespread among the early peoples who attained 
to much thinking power was a conception that^ in obedience 
to the divine fiat, a watery chaos produced the earth, and 
that the sea and land gave birth to their inhabitants. 

This is clearly seen in those records of Chaldxo- Baby- 
lonian thought deciphered in these latter years, to which 
reference has already been made. In these we have a 
watery chaos which, under divine action, brings forth the 
earth and its inhabitants; first the sea animals and then the 
land animals — the latter being separated into three kinds, 
substantially as recorded afterward in the Hebrew accounts. 
At the various stages in the work the Chaldean Creator 
pronounces it " beautiful/' just as the Hebrew Creator in 
our own later account pronounces it " good." 

In both accounts there is placed over the whole creation 
a solid, concave firmament; in both, light is created first, and 
the heavenly bodies are afterward placed "for signs and for 
seasons"; in both, the number seven is especially sacred, 
giving rise to a sacred division of time and to much else. 
It may be added that, with many other features in the He- 
brew legends evidently drawn from the Chaldean, the 
account of the creation in each is followed by a legend re- 
garding "the fall of man" and a deluge, many details of 
which clearly passed in slightly modified form from the 
Chaldean into the Hebrew accounts. 

It would have been a miracle indeed if these primitive 
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conceptions, wrought out with so much poetic vigour in that 
earlier civilization on the Tigris and Euphrates, had failed 
to influence the Hebrews, who during the most plastic peri- 
ods of their development were under the tutelage of their 
Chaldean neighbours. Since the researches of Layard, 
George Smith, Oppcrt, Schrader, Jensen. Sayce, and their 
compeers, there is no longer a reasonable doubt that this 
ancient view of the world, elaborated if not originated in 
that earlier civilization, came thence as a legacy to the He- 
brews, who wrought it In a somewhat disjointed but mainly 
monotheistic form into the poetic whole which forms one of 
the most precious treasures of ancient thought preserved in 
the book of Genesis. 

Thus it was that, white the idea of a simple material crea- 
tion literally by the hands and fingers or voice of the Crea- 
tor became, as we have seen, the starting-point of a powerful 
stream of theological thought, and while this stream was 
swollen from age to age by contributions from the fathers, 
doctors, and learned divines of the Church, Catholic and 
Protestant, there was poured into it this lesser current, 
always discernible and at times clearly separated from it — 
a current of belief in a process of evolution. 

The Rev. Prof. Sayce, of Oxford, than whom no English- 
speaking scholar carries more weight in a matter of this 
kind, has recently declared his belief that the Chaldieo. 
Babylonian theory was the undoubted source of the similar 
theory propounded by the Ionic philosopher Anaximander— 
the Greek thinkers deriving this view from the Babylonians 
through the Phcenicians ; he also allows that from the same 
source its main features were adopted into both the accounts 
given in the first of our sacred books, and in this general 
view the most eminent Christian Assyriologists concur. 

It is true that these sacred accounts of ours contradict 
each other. In that part of the first or Hlohistic account 
given in the first chapter of Genesis the waters bring forth 
fishes, marine animals, and birds (Genesis, i, 20); but in that 
part of the second or Jehovistic account given in the second 
chapter of Genesis both the land animals and birds are de- 
clared to have been created not out of the water, but " o«f 
of the ground" (Genesis, ii, 19). 
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The dialectic skill of the fathers was easily equal to ex- 
plaining away this contradiction; but the old current of 
thought, strengthened by both these legends, arrested their 
attention, and, passing through the minds of a succession of 
the greatest men of the Church, influenced theologica] opin- 
ion deeply, if not widely, forages, in favour of an evolution 
theory. 

But there was still another ancient source of evolution 
ideas. Thoughtful men of the early civilizations which 
were developed along the great rivers in the warmer regions 
of the earth noted how the sun-god as he rose in his fullest 
might caused the water and the rich soil to teem with the 
lesser forms of life. In Egypt, especially, men saw how 
under this divine power the Nile slime brought forth " creep- 
ing things innumerable." Hence mainly this ancient belief 
that the animals and man were produced by lifeless matter 
at the divine command, "in the beginning," was supple- 
mented by the idea that some of the lesser animals, espe- 
cially the insects, were produced by a later evolution, being 
evoked after the original creation from various sources, but 
chiefly from matter in a stale of decay. 

This crude, early view aided doubtless in giving germs 
of a better evolution theory to the early Greeks. Anaxi- 
mander, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and, greatest of all, Aris- 
totle, as we have seen, developed ihem, making their way at 
times by guesses toward truths since established by observa- 
tion. Aristotle especially, both by speculation and observa- 
tion, arrived at some results which, had Greek freedom of 
thought continued, might have brought the world long since 
to its present plane of biological knowledge ; for he reached 
something like the modern idea of a succession of higher 
organizations from lower, and made the fruitful suggestion 
of " a perfecting principle " in Nature. 

With the coming in of Christian theology this tendency 
toward a yet truer theory of evolution was mainly stopped, 
but the old crude view remained, and as a typical example 
of it wc may note the opinion of St. Basil the Great in the 
fourth century. Discussing the work of creation, he de- 
clares that. at the command of God, "the waters were gifted 
with productive power"; "from slime and muddy places 
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irogs, flies, and gnats came into being " ; and he finally de- 
clares that the same voice which gave this enei^y and qual- 
ity of productiveness to earth and water shall be similarly 
e^cacious until the end of the world. &L Gregory of Nyssa 
held a similar view. 

This idea of these great fathers of the Eastern Church 
took even stronger hold on the great father of the Western 
Church. For St. Augustine, so fettered usually by the let- 
ter of the sacred text, broke from his own famous doctrine 
as to the acceptance of Scripture and spurned the generally 
received belief of a creative process like that by which a 
toymaker brings into existence a box of playthings. In his 
great treatise on Genesis he says: "To suppose that God 
formed man from the dust with bodily hands is very child- 
ish. . . . God neither formed man with bodily hands nor 
did he breathe upon him with throat and lips." 

St. Augustine then suggests the adoption of the old ema- 
nation or evolution theory, shows that "certain very small 
animals may not have been created on the fifth and sixth 
days, but may have originated later from putrefying mat- 
ter," argues that, even if this be so, God is still their creator, 
dwells upon such a potential creation as involved in the 
actual creation, and speaks of animals "whose numbers the 
after-time unfolded." 

In his great treatise on the rr/»;Vy— the. work to which 
he devoted the best thirty years of his life — we find the full 
growth of this opinion. He develops at length the view 
that in the creation of living beings there was something 
like a growth— that God is the ultimate author, but works 
through secondary causes; and finally argues that certain 
substances are endowed by God with the power of pro- 
ducing certain classes of plants and animals.* 



* For (he ChaM^nn view of crcstion. see George Smhh, CiaitUam Aetoumi of 
Ctiutu. New York, 1S76, pp. 14, IS. and 64-86; »1m Luka», a« »bove ; nlsoSajrce, 
RtHgiam ef tlu Ancitnt Biityloniattt, Hibbcrt Lectures for l8fl7, pp. 371 tnd cl»e- 
wKen ; as to the fntL or mtin. Tower of Babel, sscreilnct^ of the numlicr MTen, etc, 
Bee i\m Deliiuch. nppemlis to the Cerm«n iranilaiion of Smith, pp. 305 tt u^. ; 
U CO the almait eiBCt udoplion of the Chnldean legenrl:t into the Hebrew ucrcd 
account, tee all these, as also Schrarler, Die Keilins<kri/Un und tiai AHt Tf4ta- 
mfHt, Gieuen. tSSj, eaily chapters : also ankle Baijrtomia in ihe Ktuytl^fitHia 
BritamHua \ as to tbe similar approval of creation by tbe Creator in both accowiu. 
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This idea of a development by secondary causes apart 
from the original creation was helped in its growth by a 

theological exigency. More and more, as the organic world 
was observed, the vast multitude of petty animals, winged 
creatures, and "creeping things" was felt to bea strain upon 
the sacred narrative. More and mure it became diflicult to 
reconcile the dignity o( the Almighty with his work in 
bringing each oi these creatures before Adam to be named ; 
or to reconcile the human limitations of Adam with his 
work in naming "every living creature"; or to reconcile 
the dimensions of Noah's ark with the space required for 
preserving all of them, and the food of all sorts necessary 
lor their sustenance, whether they were admitted by twos, 
as stated in one scriptural account, or by sevens, as stated 
in the other. 

The inadequate size of the ark gave especial trouble. 
Origeu had dealt with it by suggesting that the cubit was 
six times greater than had been supposed. Dede explained 
Noah's ability to complete so large a vessel by supposing 
that he worked upon it during a hundred years ; and, as to 
the provision of food taken into it, he declared that there 
was no need of a supply for more than one day, since God 
could throw the animals into a deep sleep or otherwise 
miraculously make one day's supply sufficient ; he also les- 
see G«orge Smiih, p- 73 ; ^ to the migrnlion of ihe BabylonloD legends lo the 
Hebrews, sec Schrader. Whitchouse's Iraiislntion, [■p.44i 45 ; as to the Chalil;ctin 
belief in ■ lolid firmament, while ScliraOer in 1883 thoui-hl it not proved, Jcihvd 
in rSijo has found it clearly cxprened— »ee Ins JCatmuhgie dtr Habyhitier. pp. 9 tt 
stq., also pp. 304-306, an*! cUcwhcrc. Dr. Lukas In 189J alBO fully accepis this 
view of « Chaldean rccor.) of a "firmament " — «ee k'ojmoJtfgit. pp. 43. etc. ; KB 
alio Maspcro and Saycv, Thf Daum e>/ CivilitatioH. and for crude curly ideas of 
crolution in Egypt, sec ibid., pp. 156 et stq. 

For the seven Jay week among ClwUdcflns and re« on the seventh day, and the 
proof thai even ihc name '■ Sabbath *' is of Chaldean origin, sec DclittEch, Btiga- 
ifn %u Smiih'i CkaU. Gtuftii, pp. 300 and 306 ; also Schrader : for Sl Ba>il, *ee 
f/fxamrr^^n and Homitiet vii-la ; but. for the stead fa.« tics* of Basil's vicu- in legard 
lo Ihc imtniitabilit)- of ipecics. ice a Catholic writer on ErvUtticn ami Faith a. 
the Duhlin ffrvuw for July. 1871, p. 13 ; for cilalions. of St. Augustine on Genesla, 
sec ihe J>r Uerun (ontrn Manifkiret, lib. ii. can- 74, in Migne. irxiv. 188, — lib. v, 
cap. s and cap. Jj. — and lib. vii, cap. I ; for the citations from his work on the 
Trtnily, «irc hi* Df T>inibiff. lib. iii. cap. B and 9. in Migne, xlii, 877, 678 ; for the 
general subject very fully and adequately presented, see Osbom, A/wn M/ CrtlH 
U Darwin, New Vock, 1894, chaps, ii and iii. 
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scned the strain on faith still more by diminishing the num- 
ber of anirtials taken into the ark — supporting his view upon 
Augustine's theory of the later development of insects out 
of carrion. 

Doubtless this tlieological necessity was among the main 
reasons which led St. Isidore of Seville, in the seventh cen- 
tury, to incorporate this theory, supported by St. Basil and 
St. Augustine, into his great encyclopedic work which gave 
materials for thought on God and Nature to so many gen- 
erations. He familiamed the theological world still further 
with the doctrine of secondary creation, giving such exam- 
ples of it as that " bees are generated from decomposed veal, 
beetles from horseflesh, grasshoppers from mules, scorpions 
from crabs," and, in order to give still stronger force to the 
idea of such transformations, he dwells on the biblical ac- 
count of Nebuchadnezzar, which appears to have taken 
strong hold upon medieval thought in science, and he de- 
clares that other human beings had been changed into ani- 
mals, especially into swine, wolves, and owls. 

This doctrine of after-creations went on gathering 
strength until, in the twelfth century, Peter Lombard, in his 
theological summary. The Sentences, so powerful in moulding 
the thought of the Church, emphasized the distinction be- 
tween animals which spring from carrion and those which 
are created from earth and water ; the former he holds to 
have been created "potentially," the latter "actually." 

In the century following, this idea was taken up bv St. 
Thomas Aquinas and virtually received from liim its final 
form. In the Summa, which remains the greatest work of 
medieval thought, he accepts the idea that certain animals 
spring from the decaying bodies of plants and animals, and 
declares that they are produced by the creative word of 
God cither actually or virtually. He develops this view by 
saying, "Nothing was made by God, after the six days of 
creation, absolutely new, but it was in some sense included 
in the work of the six days"; and that "even new species, 
if any appear, have existed before in certain native proper, 
ties, just as animals arc produced from putrefaction." 

The distinction thus developed between creation " caus- 
ally " or " potentially," and " materially " or " formally," was 
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made much of by commentators afterward. Cornelius a 
Lapide spread it by saying; that certain animals were created 
not "absolutely," but only "derivatively," and this thought 
was still further developed three centuries later by Augus- 
tinus Eugubinus, who tells us that, after the first creative 
energy had called forth land and water, light was made by 
the Almighty, the instrument of all future creation, and that 
the light called everything into existence. 

All this "science falsely so called," so sedulously devcK 
oped by the master minds of the Church, and yet so futile 
that we might almost suppose that the great apostle, in a 
glow of prophetic vision, had foreseen it in his famous con- 
demnation, seems at this distance very harmless indeed; 
yet, to many guardians of the *' sacred deposit of doctrine" 
in the Church, even so slight a departure from the main 
current of thought seemed dangerous. It appeared to them 
like pressing the doctrine of secondary causes to a perilous 
extent; and about the beginning of the seventeenth century 
we have the eminent Spanish Jesuit and theologian Suarez 
denouncing it, and declaring St. Augustine a heretic for his 
share in it. 

But there was little danger to the older idea just then; 
the main theological tendency was so strong that the world 
kept on as of old. Biblical theology continued to spin its 
own webs out of its own bowels, and all the lesser theo- 
logical flies continued to be entangled in them ; yet here 
and there stronger thinkers broke loose from this entangle- 
ment and helped somewhat to disentangle others.* 



• For BetlcS r\ev of ihc ark and the oripn of in»««, »ee hi* Hixirmtivn, \ 
■ad ii ; for iMdorc, »ee Ihc EtymoUgia, xi. 4. and »iii, « ; for Pclcr LAmbanl, »ee 
Snt/.. lib. ii, dijl. xv, 4 (in Migne, cxcii, 633); Tor Si. ThomiLS Aquinu M to Uic 
Uwi of Nulurc, «e Simma Th^t^giea, \, Qu-rtl. Jxvii, art. iv ; foi his di.wuuion 
on A»icenna'» theory of the m\pn of animals, see ibid., Qiutst. Ixxi, vol. 1, pp. 
1184 and 11S5, of Migne'i cdtL; for his idea as lo the word of God being the active 
producing principle, Ke ibid- ), Qu^sl. Ixxi, art. i ; for his remarks on specie*, 
see ibtd.^ i, Qutjf. UxiJ. art. i ; for his ideas on the necesMtjr of the procreation of 
nun, MX iltid., i, Quttif. Uxii, art. i ; for the origin of animals from putrcfaetion, 
•ee ibid., i. Qnail. Unix, arl, i. 3 ; for Comclius a Lapide or Ihe derivative crea- 
tion of animnU, see bis fn Ctntsim C^ntmtHt., cap, i, ciled by Mivnrt, Gmetit «f 
Sfinitj, p. 983 : for a rcfcience to Suaret's denunctfttion of the view o( St Augu^ 
tine, Kc Huxley's £tjs//. 
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At the close of the Middle Ages, in spite of the devotion 
of the Reformed Church to the letter of Scripture, the re- 
vival of learning and the great voyages gave an atmosphere 
in which bciier thinking on the problems of Nature began 
to gain strength. On all sides, in every field, men were 
making discoveries which caused the general theological 
view to appear more and more inadequate. 

First of those who should be mentioned with reverence 
as beginning to develop again that current of Greek thought 
which the system drawn from our sacred books by llie fa- 
thers and doctors of the Church had interrupted for more 
than a thousand years, was Giordano Bruno. His utterances 
were indeed vague and enigmatical, but this fault may wcU 
be forgiven him, for he saw but too clearly what must be his 
reward for any more open statements. His reward indeed 
came — even for his faulty utterances — when, toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, thoughtful men from all parts of 
the world united in erecting his statue on the spot where 
he had been burned by the Roman Inquisition nearly three 
hundred years before. 

After Bruno's death, during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, Descartes seemed about to take the leader- 
ship of human thought: his theories, however superseded 
now, gave a great impulse to investigation then. His genius 
in promoting an evolution doctrine as regards the mechan- 
ical formation of the solar system was great, and his mode 
of thought strengthened the current of evolutionary doc- 
trine generally ; but his constant dread of persecution, both 
from Catholics and Protestants, led him steadily to veil his 
thoughts and even to suppress them. The execution of 
Bruno had occurred in his childhood, and in the midst of 
bis career he had watched the Galileo struggle in all its 
stages. He had seen his own works condemned by univer- 
sity after university under the direction of theologians, and 
placed upon the Roman Index. Although he gave new and 
striking arguments to prove the existence of God, and 
humbled himself before the Jesuits, he was condemned by 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Since Roger Dacon, per- 
haps, no great thinker had been so completely abased and 
thwarted by theological oppression. 
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Near the close of the same century another great thinker, 
Leibnitz, though nut propounding any full doctrine on evO' 
lution, gave it an impulse by suggesting a view contrary to 
the sacrosanct belief in the immutabilitj' of species — that is, 
to the pious doctrine that every species in the animal king, 
dom now exists as it left the hands of the Creator, the nam^. 
ing process by Adam, and the door of Noah's ark. 

His punishment at the hands of the Church came a few 
years later, when, in 1712, the Jesuits defeated his attempt 
to found an Academy of Science at Vienna. The imperial 
authorities covered him with honours, but the priests — ruling 
in the confessionals and pulpits— would not allow him the 
privilege of aiding his fcllow-nien to ascertain God's truths 
revealed in Nature. 

Spinoza, Hume, and Kant may also be mentioned as 
among those whose thinking, even when mistaken, might 
have done much lo aid in the development of a truer theory 
had not the theologic atmosphere of their times been so un- 
propitious: but a few years after Leibnitz's death came in 
France a thinker in natural science of much less influence 
than any of these, who made a decided step forward. 

Early in the eighteenth century Benoist de Maillet, a 
man of the world, but a wide observer and close thinker 
upon Nature, began meditating especially upon the origin 
of animal forms, and was led into the idea of the transforma. 
tion of species and so into a theory of evolution, which in 
some important respects anticipated modern ideas. He 
definitely, though at times absurdly, conceived the produc- 
tion of existing species by the modification of their prede- 
cessors, and he plainly accepted one of the fundamental 
maxims of modern geology — that the structure of the globe 
must be studied in the light of the present course of Nature. 

But he fell between two ranks of adversaries. On one 
side, the Church authorities denounced him as a freethinker; 
on the other, Voltaire ridiculed him as a devotee. Feeling 
that his greatest danger was from the orthodox theologians, 
De Maillcl endeavoured to protect himself by disguising his 
name in the title of his book, and by so wording its preface 
and dedication that, if persecuted, he could declare it a mere 
sport of fancy ; he therefore announced it as the reverie of a 
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Hindu sage imparted to a Christian missionary. But this 
strategy availed nothing: he had allowed his Hindu sage to 
suggest that the days of creation named in Genesis might 
be long peritxis o( time; and this, with other ideas of equally 
fearful import, was fatal. Though the book was in type in 
1735, it was not published till 1748 — three years after his 
death. 

On the other hand, the heterodox theology of Voltaire 
was also aroused ; and, as De Maillet had seen in the pres- 
ence of fossils on high mountains a proof that these moun- 
tains were once below the sea, Voltaire, recognising in this 
an argument for the deluge of Noah, ridiculed the new 
thinker without mercy. Unfortunately, some of De Mail- 
let's vagaries lent themselves admirably to Voltaire's sar- 
casm ; better material for it could hardly be conceived than 
the theory, seriously proposed, that the first human being 
was born of a mermaid. 

Hence it was that, between these two extremes of the. 
ology, De Maillet received no recognition until, very re- 
cently, the greatest men of science in England and Franco 
have united in giving him his due. But his work was not 
lost, even in his own day ; Robinel and Bonnet pushed for- 
ward victoriously on helpful lines. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century a great bar- 
rier was thrown across this current— the authority of Lin- 
nasus. He was the most eminent naturalist of bis time, a 
wide observer, a close thinker ; but the atmosphere in which 
he lived and moved and had his being was saturated with 
biblical theology, and this permeated all his thinking. 

He who visits the tomb of Linna:us to-day, entering the 
beautiful cathedral of IJpsala by its southern porch, sees 
above it, wrought in stone, the Hebrew legend of creation. 
In a scries of medallions, the Almighty — 'in human form — 
accomplishes the work of each creative day. In due order 
he puts in place the solid firmament with the waters above 
it, the sun, moon, and stars within it. the beasts, birds, and 
plants below it, and finishes his task by taking man out of 
a little hillock of " the earth beneath," and woman out of 
man's side. Doubtless Ltnna^us, as he went to his devotions, 
often smiled at this childlike ponrayal. Vet he was never 
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able to break away from the idea it embodied. At times, ia 
face o( the difTicultles which beset the orthodox theory, he 
ventured to favour some slight concessions. Toward the end 
of his life he timidly advanced the hypothesis that alt the 
species of one genus constituted at the creation one species: 
and from tlie last edition of his Sysiema Nature he quietly 
left out the strongly orthodox statement of the fixity of each 
species, which he had insisted upon in his earlier works. But 
he made no adequate declaration. What he might expect if 
he openly and decidedly sanctioned a newer view he learned 
to his cost ; warnings came speedily both from the Catholic 
and Protestant sides. 

At a time when eminent prelates of the older Church 
were eulogizing debauched princes like Louis XV, and using 
the unspeakably obscene casuistry of the Jesuit Sanchez in 
the education of the priesthood as to the relations of men to 
women, the modesty of the Church authorities was so shocked 
by Linnxus's proofs of a sexual system in plants that for 
many years his writings were prohibited in the Papal States 
and in various other parts of Europe where clerical author- 
ity was strong enough to resist the new scientific current. 
Not until 1773 did one of the more broad-minded cardinals 
— Zelanda — succeed in gaining permission that Prof. Minasi 
should discuss the Linnsean system at Home. 

And Protestantism was quite as oppressive. In a letter 
to Eloius, Linnseus tells of the rebuke given to science by 
one of the great Lutheran prelates of Sweden, Bishop Sved- 
berg. From various parts of Europe detailed statements 
had been sent to the Royal Academy of Science that water 
had been turned into blood, and well-meaning ecclesiastics 
had seen in this an indication of the wrath of God, certainly 
against the regions in which these miracles had occurred 
and possibly against the whole world. A miracle of this 
sort appearing in Sweden, Linneeus looked into it carefully 
and found that the reddening of the water was caused by 
dense masses of minute insects. News of this explanation 
having reached the bishop, he look the field against it ; he 
denounced this scientific discovery as "a Satanic abyss" 
{abyssum Satana), and declared " The reddening of the water 
\&not natural," and "when God allows such a miracle to 
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take place Satan endeavours, and so do his ungodly, self- 
reliant, self-sufficient, and worldly tools, to make it signify 
nothing." In face of this onslaught Linna.'us retreated ; he 
tells his correspondent that " It is difficult to say anything in 
this matter." and shields himsell under the statement " It is 
certainly a miracle that so many millions of creatures can be 
80 suddenly propagated," and "it shows undoubtedly the 
all-wise power of the Infinite." 

The great naturalist, grown old and worn with labours for 
science, could no longer resist the contemporary theology ; 
he settled into obedience to it, and while the modihcation of 
his early orthodox view was. as we have seen, quietly im- 
bedded in the final edition of his great work, he made no 
special effort to impress it upon the world. To all appear- 
ance he continued to adhere to the doctrine that all existing 
species had been created by the Almighty "in the begin- 
ning," and that since " the beginning " no new species had 
appeared. 

Yet even his great authority could not arrest the swell- 
ing tide ; more and more vast became the number of species, 
more and more incomprehensible under the old theory be- 
came the newly ascertained facts in geographical distribu- 
tion, more and more it was felt that the universe and ani- 
mated beings had come into existence by some process other 
than a special creation " in the beginning," and the question 
was constantly pressing, " By wJiat process ? " 

Throughout the whole of the eighteenth century one 
man was at work on natural history who might have con- 
tributed much toward an answer to this question: this man 
was Buffon. His powers of research and thought were re- 
markable, and his gift in presenting results of research and 
thought showed genius. He had caught the idea of an evo- 
lution in Nature by the variation of sjjccics, and was likely 
to make a great advance with it; but he, too, was made to 
feel the power of theology. 

As long as he gave pleasing descriptions of animals the 
Church petted him, but when he began to deduce truths of 
philosophical import the batteries of the Sorbonne were 
opened upon him; he w^as made to know thai "the sacred 
deposit of truth committed to the Church " was, that " ia 
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the beginning God made the heavens and the earth *' ; and 
that "all things were made at the beginning of the world." 
For his simple statement of truths in natural science which 
arc lo-day truisms, he was, as we have seen, dragged forth 
by the theological faculty, forced to recant publicly, and to 
print his recantation. In this he announced, " I abandon 
everything in my book respecting the formation of the earth, 
and generally all which may be contrary to the narrative of 
Moses."* 

But all this triumph of the Chaldeo- Baby Ionian creation 
legends which the Church had inherited availed but little. 

For about the end of the eighteenth century fruitful sug- 
gestions and even clear presentations of this or that part of 
a large evolutionary doctrine came thick and fast, and from 
the most divergent quarters. Especially remarkable were 
those which came from Erasmus Darwin in England, from 
Maupertuis in France, from Oken in Switzerland, and from 
Herder, and, most brilliantly of all, from Goethe in Ger- 
many, 

Two men among these thinkers must be especially men- 
tioned— Treviranus in Germany and l-amarck in France; 
each independently of the other drew the world more com- 
pletely than ever before in this direction. 

From Treviranus came, in 1802, his work on biology, and 
in this he gave forth the idea that from forms of life origi- 
nally simple had arisen all higher oi^anizations by gradual 
development ; that every living creature has a capacity for 

* For Descanei In hii relation to the Cop«niic&o theory, tee Saiuet, I>est«rfe* 
tt ui Prfturtfun ; alto Fouill^e, DtuarUr, Psiu, 1S93, c^aps. ii and Ui ; alio 
other Buthoritiet cited in my chapter nn Asironamy ; for hU relation to ihc theory 
of evolution, see the I'rindfui de Pkikt^phU, jtme parlie, g 45. For Dc Moillet, 
see Qtulrcfages. Dant-tM *l ut Prieuruurt fmn^it. chap, i, citing D'Archiac, 
PaUMtabgie, StraligrafU^, vol. I ; alio, Perrler, La Pkil^tofkie tc<rtvgiqut avamt 
I>ar\tim. chap, vi ; aI»o the admirable article, Evalutien, by Huxley, in Siuytt 
Btit. Tht tide of I)e Mnillet's book is, I'ttHamtd. ou EntrtHau d'un PKilatoflu 
imJUn avft urn .'iftJiioHnaire froMfait wr ia Dimimutien Je la Mtr, 174^1 and 1756. 
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thill work, ^ot the rciiiuncc of both Catholic and Protestant authorities to the 
Linn.-ena lyMcm and ideas, ice Albetg. Lift af Linnaui. London. 1S88, pp. 143- 
147, anti 337. \% to Ihc creation medallions at the Cathedral of Up»il.i, it is ft 
aomewhal curious coincidence that the preicnt writer came upon ihcm n'bilc visit- 
ing that cdifiee during the prepanlioD of thit chapter. 
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receiving modifications of its structure from external influ- 
ences; and that no species had become really extinct, but 
that each had passed into some other species. From La* 
marck came about the same time his Researches, and a little 
later his Zoological Philosophy, which introduced a new factor 
into the process of evolution — the action of the animal itself 
in its eRorts toward a development to suit new needs — and 
he gave as his principal conclusions the following : 

1. Life tends to increase the volume of each living body 
and of all its parts up to a limit determined by its own 
necessities, 

2. New wants in animals give rise to new organs. 

3. The development of these organs is in proportion to 
their employment. 

4. New developments may be transmitted to offspring. 
His well-known examples to illustrate these views, such 

as that of successive generations of giraffes lengthening their 
necks by stretching them to gather high-growing foliage, 
and of successive generations of kangaroos lengthening and 
strengthening their hind legs by the necessity of keeping 
themselves erect while jumping, provoked laughter, but the 
very comicality of these illustrations aided to fasten his main 
conclusion in men's memories. 

In both these statements, imperfect as they were, great 
truths were embodied — truths which were sure to grow. 

Lamarck's declaration, especially, that the development 
of organs is in ratio to their employment, and his indications 
of the reproduction in progeny of what is gained or lost in 
parents by the influence of circumstances, entered as a most 
effective force into the development of the evolution theory. 

The next great successor in the apostolate of this idea of 
the universe was Geoffroy Saint.Hilaire. As early as 1795 
be had begun to form a theory that species are various 
modifications of the same type, and this theory he devel- 
oped, testing it at various stages as Nature was more and 
more displayed to him. It fell to his lot to bear the brunt 

I in a struggle against heavy odds which lasted many years. 
For the man who now took up the warfare, avowedly for 
science but unconsciously for theology, was the foremost 
naturalist then living — Cuvier. His scientific eminence was 
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deserved ; the highest honours of his own and other coun« 
tries were given him, and he bore them worthily. An Im- 
perial Councillor under Napoleon ; President of the Council 
of Public Instruction and Chancellor of the University under 
the restored Bourbons ; Grand Officer of the Legion of Hon- 
our, a Peer of France, Minister of the Interior, and President 
of the Council of State under Louis Philippe; he was emi- 
nent in all these capacities, and yet the dignity given by such 
high administrative positions was as nothing compared to his 
leadership in natural science. Science throughout the world 
acknowledged in him its chief contemporary ornament, and 
to this hour his fame rightly continues. But there was in 
him, as in Linnceus, a survival of certain theological ways of 
looking at the universe and certain theological conccplionj 
of a plan of creation; it must be said, too, that white his 
temperament made him distrust new hypotheses, of which 
he had seen so many born and die, his environment as a great 
functionary of stale, honoured, admired, almost adored by 
the greatest, not only in the state but in the Church, his 
solicitude lest science should receive some detriment by 
openly resisting the Church, which had recaptured Europe 
after the French Revolution, and had made of its enemies its 
footstool— all these considerations led hira to oppose the new 
theory. Amid the plaudits, then, of the foremost church, 
men he threw across the path of the evolution doctrines the 
whole mass of his authority in favour of the old theory of 
catastrophic changes and special creations. 

Gcoffroy Saim-Hilaire stoutly withstood him, braving 
non-recognition, ill-treatment, and ridicule. Trcviranus, afar 
ofi in his mathematical Icclure-room at Bremen, seemed sim- 
ply forgotten. 

But the current of evolutionary thought could not thus 
be checked : dammed up for a time, it broke out in new 
channels and in ways and places least expected; turned 
away from France, it appeared especially in England, where 
great paleontologists and geologists arose whose work cul- 
minated in that of Lyell. Specialists throughout all the 
world now became more vigorous than ever, gathering facts 
and thinking upon them in a way which caused the special 
creation theory to shrink more and more. Broader and 
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more full became these various rivulets, soon to unite in one 
great stream of thought 

In 1813 Dr. Wells developed a. theory of evolution by 
natural selection to account for varieties in the human race. 
About 1820 Dean Herbert, eminent as an authority in horti- 
culture, avowed his conviction that species are but fixed 
varieties. In 1831 Patrick Matthews stumbled upon and 
Stated the main doctrine of natural selection in evolution; 
and others here and there, in Europe and America, caught 
an inkling of it. 

But no one outside of a circle apparently uninfluential 
cared for these things: the Church was serene: on the Con- 
tinent it had obtained reactionary control of courts, cabi- 
nets, and universities; in England, Dean Cockburn was de- 
nouncing Mary Somcrvillc and the geologists to the delight 
of churchmen ; and the Rev. Mcllor Brown was doing the 
same thing for the edification of dissenters. 

In America the mild suggestions of Silliman and his com- 
peers were met by the protestations of the Andover theolo- 
gians headed by Moses Stuart. Neither of the great English 
universities, as a rule, took any notice of the innovators save 
by sneers. 

To this current of thought there was joined a new ele- 
ment when, in 1844, Robert Chambers published his Vestiges 
of Creation. The book was attractive and was widely read. 
In Chambers's view the several series of animated beings, 
from the simplest and oldest up to the highest and most re- 
cent, were the result of two distinct impulses, each given 
once and for all time by the Creator. The first of these was 
an impulse imparted to forms of life, lifting them gradually 
through higher grades; the second was an impulse tending 
to modify organic substances in accordance with external 
circumstances; in fact, the doctrine of the book was evolu- 
tion tempered by miracle — a stretching out of the creative 
act through all time — a pious version of Lamarck. 

Two results followed, one mirth-provoking, the other 
leading to serious thought. The amusing result was that 
the theologians were greatly alarmed by the book: it was 
loudly insisted that it promoted atheism. Looking back 
along the line of thought which has since been developed, 
6 
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one feels that the older theologians ought to have put up 
thanksgivings for Chambers's theory, and prayers that it 
might prove true. The more serious result was that it ac- 
customed men's minds to a belief in evolution as in some 
form possible or even probable. In this way it was pro. 
visionally of service. 

Eight years later Herbert Spencer published an essay 
contrasting the theories of creation and evolurion — reason- 
ing with great iorce in favour of the latter, showing that 
species had undoubtedly been modified by circumstances; 
but still only few and chosen men saw the significance of all 
these lines of reasoning which had been converging during 
so many years toward one conclusion. 

On July I, 1858, there were read before the Linnsean 
Society at London two papers — one presented by Charles 
Darwin, the other by Alfred Russel Wallace— and with the 
reading of these papers the doctrine of evolution by natural 
selection was born. Then and there a fatal breach was made 
in the great theological barrier of the continued fixity of 
species since the creation. 

The story of these papers the scientific world knows by 
heart: how Charles Darwin, having been sent to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to fit him for the Anglican priesthood, 
left it in 1831 to go upon the scientific expedition of the 
Beagle ; how for live years he studied with wonderful vig- 
our and acutencss the problems of life as revealed on land 
and at sea — among volcanoes and coral reefs, in forests and 
on the sands, from the tropics to the arctic regions ; how, in 
the Cape Verde and the Galapagos Islands, and in Brazil, 
Patagonia, and Australia he interrogated Nature with match- 
^less persistency and skill; how he returned unheralded, 
quietly settled down to his work, and soon set the world 
thinking over its first published results, such as his book 
on Coral Retfs, and the monograph on the Cirripedid; and, 
finally, how he presented his paper, and followed it up with 
treatises which made him one of the great leaders in the 
history of human thought. 

The scientific world realizes, too, more and more, the 
power of character shown by Darwin in all this great career ; 
the faculty of silence, the reserve of strength seen in keep- 
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ing his great thought — his idea of evolution by natural selec- 
tion— under silent study and meditation Jor ne.irly twenty 
years, giving no hint of it to the world at large, but working 
in every field to secure proofs or disproofs, and accumulat- 
ing masses of precious material for the solution of the ques- 
tions involved. 

To one man only did he reveal his thought — to Dr. Joseph 
Ilooker, to whom in 1844, under the seal ol secrecy, he 
gave a summary of his conclusions. Not until fourteen 
years later occurred the event which showed him that the 
fulness of time had come — the letter from Alfred Kussel 
Wallace, to whom, in brilliant researches during the decade 
from J848 to 1858, in Brazil and in the Malay Archipelago, 
the same truth of evolution by natural selection had been 
revealed. Among the proofs that scientific study does no 
injur)' to the more delicate shades of sentiment is the well- 
known story of this letter. With it Wallace sent Darwin a 
memoir, asking him to present it to the Linnaean Society : 
on examining it, Darwin found that Wallace had independ- 
ently arrived at conclusions similar to his own — possibly 
had deprived him of fame ; but Darwin was loyal to his 
friend, and his friend remained ever loyal to him. He pub- 
licly presented the paper from Wallace, with his own con- 
clusions; and the date of this presentation — July t, i8$8 — 
separates two epochs in the history, not merely of natural 
science, but of human thought. 

In the following year, 1859. came the first instalment of 
his work in its fuller development— his book on Tfu Origin 
of Species. In this book one at least of the main secrets at 
the heart of the evolutionary process, which had baffled the 
long line of investigators and philosophers from the days of 
Aristotle, was more broadly revealed. The effective mech- 
anism of evolution was shown at work in three ascertained 
facts : in the struggle for existence among organized beings ; 
in the survival of the fittest ; and in heredity. These facts 
were presented with such minute research, wide obs^erva- 
tion, patient collation, transparent honesty, and judicial fair- 
ness, that they at once commanded the world's attention. 
It was the outcome of thirty years* work and thought by a 
worker and thinker of genius, but it was yet more than thai 
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— it was the outcome, also, of the work and thought of an. 
other man of genius fifty years before. The book of MaU 
thus on the Principle of Population, mainly founded on the 
fact that animals increase in a geometrical ratio, and there- 
fore, if unchecked, must encumber the earth, had been ^n- 
erally forgotten, and was only recalled with a sneer. But 
the genius of Darwin recognised in it a deeper meaning, 
and now the thought of Malthus was joined to the new 
current. Meditating upon it in connection with his own 
observations of the luxuriance of Nature, Darwin had ar. 
rived at his doctrine of natural selection and survival of 
the titlcst. 

As the great dogmatic barrier between the old and new 
views of the universe was broken down, the flood of new 
thought pouring over the world stimulated and nourished 
strong growths in every field of research and reasoning: 
edition after edition of the book was called for ; it was trans- 
lated even into Japanese and Hindustani; the stagnation of 
scientific thought, which Buckle, only a few years before, 
had so deeply lamented, gave place to a widespread and 
fruitful activity ; masses of accumulated observations, which 
had seemed stale and unprofitable, were made alive ; facts 
formerly without meaning now found their interpretation. 
Under this new influence an army of young men took up 
every promising line of scientific investigation in every land. 
Epoch-making books appeared in all the great nations. 
Spencer, Wallace, Huxley, Gallon, Tyndall, Tylor, Lubbock, 
Bagehot, Lewes, in England, and a phalanx of strong men 
in Germany, Italy, France, and America gave forth works 
which became authoritative in every department of biology. 
If some of the older men in France held back, overawed 
perhaps by the authority of Cuvicr, the younger and more 
vigorous pressed on. 

One source of opposition deserves to be especially men- 
tioned — Louis Agassiz. 

A great investigator, an inspired and inspiring teacher, 
a noble man, he had received and elaborated a theory of 
animated creation which he could not readily change. In 
his heart and mind still prevailed the atmosphere of the little 
Swiss parsonage in which he was born, and his religious 
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and moral nature, so beautiful to all who knew him, was 
especially repelled by sundry evolutionists, who, in their 
zeal as neophytes, made proclamations seeming to have a 
decidedly irreligious if not immoral bearing. In addition to 
this was the direction his thinking had received Irom Cu- 
vier. Both these influences combined to prevent his accept- 
ance of the new view. 

He was the third great man who had thrown his influ- 
ence as a barrier across the current of evolutionary thought. 
Linnaeus in the second half of the eighteenth century, Cuvicr 
in the first half, and Agassiz in the second half of the nine- 
teenth — all made the same effort. Each remains great ; but 
not all of them together could arrest the current. Agassiz's 
strong efforts throughout the United States, and indeed 
throughout Europe, to check it, really promoted it. From 
the great museum he had founded at Cambridge, from his 
summer school at Penikese, from his lecture rooms at Har- 
vard and Cornell, his disciples went forth full of love and 
admiration for him, full of enthusiasm which he had stirred 
and into fields which he had indicated; but their powers, 
which he had aroused and strengthened, were devoted to 
developing the truth he failed to recognise ; Shalcr, Vcr- 
rill, Packard, Hartt, Wilder, Jordan, with a multitude of 
others, and especially the son who bore his honoured name, 
did justice to his memory by applying what they had re- 
ceived from him to research under inspiration of the new 
revelation. 

Still another man deserves especial gratitude and honour 
in this progress — Edward Livingston Vounians. He was 
perhaps the first in America to recognise the vast bearings 
ol the truths presented by Darwin, Wallace, and Spencer. 
He became the apostle of these truths, sacrificing the bril- 
liant career on which he had entered as a public lecturer, 
subordinating himself to the three leaders, and giving him- 
self to editorial drudgery in the stimulation of research and 
the announcement of results. 

In support of the new doctrine came a world of new 
proofs: those which Darwin himself added in regard to the 
cross-fertilization of plants, and which he had adopted from 
embryology, led the way, and these were followed by the 
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discoveries of Wallace, Bates, Huxley, Marsh, Cope, I^idy, 
Haeckcl. Miillcr, Gaudry, and a multitude of others in all 
lands.* 

JV. THE FINAL EFFORT OF THEOLOGY. 

Darwix's Origin of Specif s had conie into the theological 
world like a plough into an ant-hill. Everywhere those 
thus rudely awakened from their old comfort and repose 
had swarmed forth angry and confused. Reviews, sermons, 
books light and heavy, came Bying at the new thinker from 
all sides. 

The keynote was struck at once in the Quarterly Rti'iitu 
by Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. He declared that Dar- 
win was guilty of "a tendency to limit God's glory in crea- 
tion"; that " the principle of natural selection is absolutely 
incompatible with the word of God"; that it "contradicts 
the revealed relations of creation to its Creator " ; that it is 
"inconsistent with the fulness of his glory"; that it is "a 
dishonouring view of Nature"; and that there is "a sim- 
pier explanation of the presence of these strange forms 
among the works of God": that explanation being — "the 
fall of Adam." Nor did the bishop's efforts end here; at the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science he again disported himself in the tide of popular 
applause. Referring to the ideas of Darwin, who was ab- 
sent on account of illness, he congratulated himself in a pub- 
lic speech that he was not descended from a monkey. The 
reply came from Huxley, who said in substance : " If I had 
to choose, I would prefer to be a descendant of a humble 
monkey rather than of a man who employs his knowledge 



• For AgnssUS appostticm to CTolnlion, sec the Eitay o« Ciixtiifitalion, rol. i, 
1857, AS regards Loronick, and vol. iii. i860, fts regttrds Daiwin ; also Siltimitn'i 
Jammal, July. l56o ; also the Atlantic Afantkiy. Jftnuaty, \^^i ; fli&o liis Li/e and 
Cifrrtsf>oniintct,t<A.v, p. 64? ; "1«> A*« Gray. Stuntifie Paptrt, vol ii, p. 484. 
A reminiiccnce of my own ciiabJca mc to *pprcciale his deep ethical »nd religious 
feclin);. I WAS pksiing the day with hiin at N.ihnnl in t'S&S, con»ul(in(> him re- 
garding candidates Tor vanous scJcntilic chairs at the newly established Cornell 
University, 10 which he look a deep interest. As we discussed one after another 
of the candidates he suddenly said: "Who is lo be yonr FrofesHn- of Moral 
Philosophy? That is ft Tnr more imporlnnt position than all the others." 
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and eloquence in misrepresenting those who arc wearing 
out their lives in the search for truth." 

This shot reverberated through England, and indeed 
through other countries. 

The utterances of this the most brilliant prelate of the 
Anglican Church received a sort of antiphonal response 
from the leaders of the English Catholics. In an address be- 
fore the " Academia," which had been organized to combat 
"science falsely so called," Cardinal Manning declared his 
abhorrence of the new view of Nature, and described it as 
" a brutal philosophy — to wit, there is no God, and the ape 
is our Adam." 

These attacks from such eminent sources set the clerical 
fashion for several years. One distinguished clerical re- 
viewer, in spite of Darwin's thirty years of quiet labour, and 
in spile of the powerful summing up of his book, prefaced a 
diatribe by saying that Darwin "might have been more 
modest had he given some slight reason for dissenting from 
the views generally entertained." Another distinguished 
clergyman, vice-president of a Protestant institute to com- 
bat " dangerous " science, declared Darwinism "an attempt 
to dethrone God." Another critic spoke of persons accept- 
ing the Darwinian views as "under the frenzied inspiration 
of the inhaler of mephilic gas." and of Darwin's argument 
as "a jungle of fanciful assumption." Another spoke of 
Darwin's views as suggesting that "God is dead," and de. 
dared that Darwin's work "docs open violence to every- 
thing which the Creator himself has told us in the Scriptures 
of the methods and results of his work.'* Still another the- 
ological authority asserted : " If the Darwinian theory is 
true, Genesis is a lie, the whole framework of the book of 
life falls to pieces, and the revelation of God to man, as we 
Christians know it, is a delusion and a snare." Another, 
who had shown excellent qualities as an observing natural- 
ist, declared the Darwinian view *• a huge imposture from 
the beginning." 

Echoes came from America. One review, the organ of 
the most widespread of American religious sects, declared 
that Darwin was "attempting to befog and to pettifog the 
whole question " ; another denounced Darwin's views as 
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"infidelity" ; another, representing the American branch of 
the Anglican Church, poured contempt over Darwin as 
" sophistical and illogical," and then plunged into an exceed- 
ingly dangerous line of argument in the following words: 
" If this hypothesis be true, then is the Bible an unbearable 
fiction ; . . . then have Christians (or nearly two thousand 
years been duped by a monstrous lie. . , . Darwin requires 
us to disbelieve the authoritative word of the Creator." A 
leading journal representing the same church took pains to 
show the evolution theory to be as contrary to the explicit 
declarations of the New Testament as to those of the Old, 
and said: "If we have all, men and monkeys, oysters and 
eagles, developed from an original germ, then is St Paul's 
grand deliverance — 'All flesh is not the same flesh; there is 
one kind of flesh of men, another of beasts, another of fishes, 
and another of birds ' — untrue." 

Another echo came from Australia, where Dr. Perry, 
Lord Bishop of Melbourne, in a most bitter book on Scunce 
and the Bible, declared that the obvious object of Chambers, 
Darwin, and Huxley is "to produce in their readers a dis> 
belief of the Bible." 

Nor was the older branch of the Church to be left be- 
hind in this chorus. Bayma, in the Catholic World, declared, 
" Mr. Darwin is, we have reason to believe, the mouth- 
piece or chief trumpeter of that infidel clique whose well- 
known object is to do away with all idea of a God," 

Worthy of especial note as showing the determination of 
the theological side at that period was the foundation of 
sacro^cictitific organizations to combat the new ideas. First 
to be noted is the "Academia," planned by Cardinal Wise- 
man. In a circular letter the cardinal, usually so moderate 
and just, sounded an alarm and summed up by saying, " Now 
it is for the Church, which alone possesses divine certainly 
and divine discernment, to place itself at once in the front 
of a movement which threatens even the fragmentary re- 
mains of Christian belief in England." The necessary per- 
mission wasobtained from Rome, the Acadeniia was founded, 
and the "divine discernment" of the Church was seen in 
the utterances which came from it, such as those of Cardinal 
Manning, which every thoughtful Catholic would now de* 
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sire to recall, and in the diatribes of Dr. Laing^. which only 
aroused laughter on all sides. A similar eflort was seen 
in Protestant quarters ; the " Victoria Institute " was cre- 
ated, and perhaps the most noted utterance which ever 
came from it was the declaration of its vice-president, the 
Rev. Walter Mitchell, that "Darwinism endeavours to de- 
throne God." • 

In France the attack was even more violent Fabre 
d'Envieu brought out the heavy artillery of theology, and 
in a long series of elaborate propositions demonstrated that 
any other doctrine than that of the fixity and persistence of 
species is absolutely contrary to Scripture. The Abb6 D6- 
sorges, a former Professor of Theology, stigmatized Darwin 
as a " pedant," and evolution as " gloomy " ; Monscigncur 
S^gur, referring to Darwin and his followers, went into hys- 
terics and shrieked : " These infamous doctrines have for 
their only support the most abject passions. Their father is 
pride, their mother impurity, their offspring revolutions. 
They come from hell and return thither, taking with them, 
the gross creatures who blush not to proclaim and accept 
them." 

In Germany the attack, if less declamatory, was no less 
severe. Catholic theologians vied with Protestants in bitter- 
ness. Prof. Michelis declared Darwin's theory " a caricature 
of creation." Dr. Hagermann asserted that it " turned the 
Creator out of doors." Dr. Schund insisted that " every 

* For WUbcrforce's >nicle, sm Quarterly Review, July, iStei For tKe reply of 
Maxle]* to the bishop's speech i have relied on the account giveti in Quatrt/agei, 
who hvl it frtun Carpenter ; a somewhat different venlon u giren in Ihe I.i/e and 
LetUrt ef I>arxin. For Cardinal Manning's attack, ue Etiayt on RelipoH and 
LiUmturr, London, 1865. For the review ailictet, fee ihe Q$tarterfy already cited, 
and that Tor July, 1S74; also the //erth Bntuk /tmrw. May, 1S60 : alto, F. O. 
Morris's letter in the Record^ repnnicd at Glai^ow, 1870 ; also the Addrtiits */ 
Rev. Walter MiieJull before the Victoria Inslitutc. London, 1867 ; also Rev. 11. G. 
Johns, Ateiet hh Daru4>%, a Sermon, March 31. rSji. For the earlier American 
■tUAl, »ce Methodist Quarlerfy Rex-iete. April. IS71 ; The Amerieaii CAnnk Re. 
•u«v Jvly ai>d October. 11(6$. and Jantury, tS66. For the Auxtralian attack, see 
Seienet and the Bible, by the Right Reverend Charles Terry, D. D.. Binhop of MeU 
bourne, London. 1869. For Bayma, see the Cath^lie World, vol xxti, p. 733. For 
tlic Aeademia, sec Euayt edited by Cardinal Manning, above cited ; and for the 
Victoria Institate, sec Seitntia SeietUiantm, by a member of the Victoria Insiitnie, 
London, 1665, 
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idea of the Holy Scriptures, from the first to the last page, 
stands in dianietrical opposition to the Darwinian theory '*; 
and, "if Darwin be right in his view of the development 
of man out of a brutal condition, then the Bible teaching; 
in rejfard to man is utterly annihilated." Rougcmont in 
Switzerland called for a crusade against the obnoxious 
doctrine. Luthardt, Professor of Theology at Leipsic, de- 
clared : " The idea of creation belongs to religion and not 
to natural science ; the whole superstructure of personal re- 
ligion is built upon the doctrine of creation " ; and he 
showed the evolution theory to be in direct contradiction 
to Holy Writ. 

But in 1863 came an event which brought serious confu- 
sion to the theological camp: Sir Charles Lyell. the roost 
eminent of living geologists, a man of deeply Christian feel- 
ing and of exceedingly cautious temper, who had opposed 
the evolution theory of Lamarck and declared his adherence 
to the idea of successive creations, then published his work 
on the Antiquity of Afan, and in this and other utterances 
showed himself a complete though unwilling convert to the 
fundamental ideas of Darwin. The blow was serious in 
many ways, and especially so in two — first, as withdrawing 
all foundation in fact from the scriptural chronology, and 
secondly, as discrediting the creation theory. The blow 
was not unexpected ; in various review articles against the 
Darwinian theory there had been appeals to Lyell, at times 
almost piteous, " not to flinch from the truths he had for- 
merly proclaimed." But Lyell, like the honest man he was, 
yielded unreservedly to the mass of new proofs arrayed on 
the side of evolution against that of creation. 

At the same time came Huxley's Man's Place in Natun^ 
giving new and most cogent arguments in favour of evolu- 
tion by natural selection. 

In 1S71 was published Darwin's Descent of Man. Its doc- 
trine had been anticipated by critics of his previous books, 
but it made, none the less, a great stir; again the opposing 
army trooped forth, though evidently with much less heart 
than before. A few were very violent. The Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, niXer the traditional Hibernian fashion, charged 
Mr. Darwin with seeking " to displace God by the uner- 
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ring actioa of ragarj,' sad with bcin^ "resolTed to hant 
God oat o< tbe varld.'' Bat matt bouUc from cfae side ai 
the older Chnrdi was the rtaho>m>r»«s wcr to Darwin's boolt 
by the cmiiKxit Freacfa CatfaoBc physacan. Dr. Onstastin 
James. In bis work, Om Darmimam, m- the ilam^ft, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1S77. Dr. Janes not ooly refuted Darwio 
scientificalljr but poored cootempt oa his book, calling it " a 
iairr tale," and iiwistrd tittt a woHe **so fantastic and so 
burlesque" was, doabtlcss, ooly a hoge joke, like Eras- 
mos's Praise af F^Bj. or Montesquieu's Persian Letteri. The 
princes ol the Church were delighted. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Pans assured the author that the book had become 
his " spiritual reading." and begged him to send a copr to 
the Pope himself. His Holiness, Pc^ Pius IX. acknowl. 
edged the gift in a remarkable letter. He thanked his dear 
son, the writer, for the book in which he " refutes so well 
the aberrations of Darwinism." **A system." His Holiness 
adds, " which b repugnant at once to history, to the tradi- 
tion of all peoples, to exact science, to observed facts, and 
even to Reason herself, would seem to need no refutation, 
did not alienatfoo from God and the leaning ton-ard ma- 
terialism, due to depravity, eagerly seek a support in all this 
tissue of fables. . . . And, in fact, pride, after rejecting the 
Creator of all things and proclaiming man independent, 
wishing him to be his own king, his own priest, and his own 
God — pride goes so far as to degrade man himself to the 
level of the unreasoning brutes, perhaps even of lifeless mat- 
ter, thus unconsciously confirming the Divine declaration, 
Whtn pride comtth, tkm comtth shame. But the corruption 
of this age, the machinations of the perverse, the danger 
of the simple, demand that such fancies, altogether absurd 
though they arc, should — since ihcy borrow the mask of 
science — be refuted by true science." Wherefore the Pope 
thanked Dr. James for his book, " so opportune and so per- 
fcctly appropriate to the exigencies of our time." and be- 
stowed on him the apostolic benediction. Nor ^vas this brief 
all. With it there came a second, creating the author an 
officer of the Papal Order of St. Sylvester. The cardinal 
archbishop assured the delighted physician that such a 
double honour of brief and brevet was perhaps unprcce- 
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dented, nnd suggested only that in a new edition of his book 
he should "insist a little more on the relation existing be- 
tween the narratives of Genesis and the discoveries of mod- 
em science, in such fashion as to convince the most incredu- 
lous of their perfect agreement." The prelate urged also a 
more dignified title. The proofs of this new edition were 
accordingly all submitted to His Eminence, and in 1882 it 
appeared as Moses and Darzvin : the Matt of Genesis compartd 
with the MatuApcy or Religious Education opposed to Atheistic. 
No wonder the cardinal embraced the author, thanking him 
in the name of science and religion. " We have at last," he 
declared, "a handbook which we can safely put into the 
bands o( youth." 

Scarcely less vigorous were the champions of English 
Protestant orthodoxy. In an address at Liverpool, Mr. 
Gladstone remarked : " Upon the grounds of what is termed 
evolution God is relieved of the labour of creation ; in the 
name of unchangeable laws he is discharged from governing 
the world " ; and, when Herbert Spencer called his attention 
to the fact that Newton with the doctrine of gravitation and 
with the science of physical astronomy is open to the same 
charge, Mr. Gladstone retreated in the Contemporary Review 
under one of his characteristic clouds of words. The Rev. 
Dr. Coles, in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, de- 
clared that the God of evolution is not the Christian's God. 
Burgon, Dean of Chichester, in a sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, pathetically warned the students 
that " those who refuse to accept the history of the creation 
of our first parents according to its obvious literal intention, 
and are for substituting the modem dream of evolution in 
its place, cause the entire scheme of man's salvation to col- 
lapse." Dr. Pusey also came into the fray with most earnest 
appeals against the new doctrine, and the Rev, Gavin Car- 
lyle was perfervid on the same side. The Society for Pro- 
moting ChristLin Knowledge published a book by the Rev. 
Mr. Dirks, in which the evolution doctrine was declared to 
be "flatly opposed to the fundamental doctrine of creation." 
Even the London Times admitted a review stigmatizing Dar- 
win's Descent of Man as an "utterly unsupported hypothe- 
sis," full of " unsubstantiated premises, cursory investiga* 
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tions, and disintegrating speculations," and Darwin himseU 
as " reckless and unscientific." * 

But it was noted that this second series of attacks, on the 
Descent of Man, differed in one remarkable respect — so far 
as England was concerned — from those which had been 
made over ten years before on the Origin of Species. While 
everything fras done to discredit Darwin, to pour contempt 
upon him, and even, of all things in the world, to make him 
— the gentlest of mankind, only occupied with the scientific 
side of the problem — "a persecutor of Christianity," while 
his followers were represented more and more as charlatans 
or dupes, there began to be in the most influential quarters 
careful avoidance of the old argument that evolution — even 
by natural selection — contradicts Scripture. It began to be 
felt that this was dangerous ground. The defection of Lyell 
had, perhaps, more than anything else, started the question 
among theologians who had preserved some equanimity, 
" What if, after ali, the Darwinian theory should prove to be 
true?" Recollections of the position in which the Roman 
Church found itself after the establishment of the doctrines 



* For the French theologic&l oppoiiliOD to the D&rwinian theory, ice Pozty 
La Terrt it it Ricit Bxhliqut dt la Crfafiffm, 1S74, etfwcinUy pp 353, 363 ; also. 
Filix. Ducwie, Efudts mr te Tramf^rmitmt, 1676, cspeciaJty pp. 107 to 119. Af 
to Fftbre d'Envlcu, see espcciiiUj his Propovltton xliiL For the Abb^ D^orgcs, 
"fonner Ptofetior of Philosopliy sni) Theology." see his Errtun Madtmtt, Paris, 
1878. pp, 677 ancl 5gs to sq8. For MwtiMiigneur Sigur, lee his La Fei aevant la 
SHentt Minitrnt, sixth ed., Paris, 1874, pp. 23, 34, etc. For Herben Spcnccr'i 
reply to Mr. Gladstone, see bis StuJy 0/ SoeieUgy ; for lh« puage in the DitMm 
Xfvuv). see the issue for July, 1871. For the review in the Lcnd^n Timit. see 
Nahtrt for April ao. iSyt. For Gavin Cnrlyle, see TKt BatiU 0/ UntiUtf, 1670, 
pp. 96 and 171. For the attacks by MichcLis and MagenDnnn, see Nattir und 
Offmhantng, M&nstcr. 1661 to 1S69. For Schund, *ce hi* Dan^Ws ftyfotM^se uhJ 
ikr Verkalmiu tv Rtti^^ion vnd Moral, Statlgart. iFfiQ, For I.ulhnrdl. see FunJa- 
mmittt Tmtht of Chrutiamfy, translated by Sophia Taylor, second ed., Bdinbtii^h, 
1669. For Rougcmcat. see his LHommt tt It ^ngt, Neachiktel. 1863 (aUo in 
Ceiraan trans.). For Constniitin James, ice hts Mti Enlrttiem avt* t'Emf/rtur 
Den P/dn ttr U Darreinitmt, Paris, iSS9, where the papal briefs arc printed in 
full. For the English attacks on Darwin's Dtitmt 0/ Mam. ice Az EditfhtrgM 
Stview July. 1871, and elsewhere ; the DuhSn Revtrw. July. 1871 ; the Bttfhk 
amd Foreign EvamgtUtal Xfvitw, April, i^S6. See also TAi Seriptuft DMtnmtaf 
Crtatim, by the Rev. T, R. Birks. London, iS73, pablished by the S, P. C. K. 
For Dr. Pusey's aiiack. see his Untntnct, mat Seiattt, advent to Faith, 1878 ; iho, 
Darwin's Lift and Lttteri, voL li, pp. 411, 412. 
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of Copernicus and Galileo natiiraH^' came into the minds of 
the more thouglitful. In Germany this consideration does 
not seem to have occurred at quite so early a day. One 
eminent Lutheran clergyman at Magdeburg cailed on his 
hearers to choose between Darwin and religion; Delitszch, 
in his new commentary on Genesis, attempted to bring sci. 
ence back to recognise human sin as an important factor in 
creation ; Prof. Heinrich Ewald, while carefully avoiding 
any sharp conflict between the scriptural doctrine and evo. 
lution, comforted himself by covering Darwin and his fol- 
lowers with contempt; Christlieb, in his address before the 
Evangelical Alliance at New York in 1873, simply took the 
view that the tendencies of the Darwinian theory were "to- 
ward infidelity," but declined to make any serious battle on 
biblical grounds; the Jesuit, Father Pesch, in Holland, drew 
up in Latin, after the old scholastic manner, a sort of gen- 
eral indictment of evolution, of which one may say that it 
was interesting — as interesting as the display of a troop in 
chain armour and with cross-bows on a nineteenth-century 
battlefield. 

From America there came new echoes. Among the 
myriad attacks on the Darwinian theory by Protestants and 
Catholics t\vo should be especially mentioned. The first of 
these was by Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale College, 
an excellent scholar, an interesting writer, a noble man, 
broadly tolerant, combining in his thinking a curious mix. 
ture of radicalism and conservatism. While giving great 
latitude to the evolutionary teaching in the university under 
his care, he felt it his duty upon one occasion to avow his 
disbelief in it; but he was too wise a man to suggest any 
necessary antagonism between it and the Scriptures. He 
confined himself mainly to pointing out the tendency of the 
evolution doctrine in this form toward agnosticism and pan- 
theism. To those who knew and loved him, and had noted 
the genial way in which by wise neglect he had allowed sci- 
entific studies to flourish at Yale, there was an amusing side 
to all this. Within a stone's throw of his college rooms was 
the Museum of Paleontology, in which Prof. Marsh had laid 
side by side, among other evidences of the new truth, that 
wonderful scries of specimens showing the evolution of the 
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horse from the earliest form of the animal, " not larger than 
a fox, with five toes," through the whole series up to his 
present form and size — that series which Huxley declared 
an absolute proof of the existence of natural selection as an 
agent in evolution. In spile of the veneration and love which 
all Yale men felt for President Porter, it was hardly to be 
expected that these particular arguments of his would have 
much permanent effect upon thera when there was coiv 
stantly before their eyes so convincing- a refutation. 

But a far more determined opponent was the Rev. Dr. 
Hodge, of Princeton; his anger toward the evolution doc- 
trine was bitter : he denounced it as thoroughly " atheistic " ; 
he insisted that Christians " have a right to protest against 
the arraying of probabilities against the clear evidence of 
the Scriptures"; he even censured so orthodox a writer as 
the Duke of Argyll, and declared that the Darwinian theory 
of natural selection is "utterly inconsistent with the Scrip- 
turcs," and that "an absent God, who docs nothing, is to us 
no God " ; that '* to ignore design as manifested in God's 
creation is to dethrone God " ; that "a denial of design in 
Nature is virtually a denial of God"; and that "no tele- 
ologist can be a Darwinian." Even more uncompromising 
was another of the leading authorities at the same university 
— the Rev. Dr. Duffietd. He declared war not only against 
Darwin but even against men like Asa Gray, Lc Contc. and 
others, who had attempted to reconcile the new theory with 
the Bible: he insisted that "evolutionism and the scriptural 
account of the origin of man are irreconcilable " — that the 
Darwinian theory is "in direct conflict with the teaching of 
the apostle, ' All scripture is given by inspiration of God ' " ; 
be pointed out, in his opposition to Darwin's Descent of Man 
and Lyell's Antiquity of Man, that in the Bible " the gene- 
alogical links which connect the Israelites in Hgypt with 
Adam and Eve in Eden arc explicitly given." These utter- 
ances of Prof. DufBcld culminated in a declaration which de- 
serves to be cited as showing that a Presbyterian minister 
can " deal damnation round the land '" ex cathedra in a fashion 
quite equal to that of popes and bishops. It is as follows: 
" If the development theory of the origin of man," wrote Dr. 
DuflEicld in the Princeton Kcvif^" "Khali in a little while take 
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its place — as doubtless it will — vrith other exploded scientific 
speculations, then they who accept it with its proper logical 
consequences will in the life to come have iheir portion with 
those who in this life 'know not God and obey not the gos- 
pel of his Son.' " 

Fortunately, at about the time when Darwin's Descent of 
Man was published, there had come into Princeton Univer- 
sity a "dats ex machina " in the person of Dr. James McCosh, 
Called to the presidency, he at once took his stand against 
teachings so dangerous to Christianity as those of Drs. 
Hodge, Duffield, and their associates. In one of his personal 
confidences he has let us into the secret of this matter. 
With that hard Scotch sense which Thackeray had ajv 
plaudcd in his well-known verses, he saw that the most dan- 
gerous thing which could be done to Christianity at Prince- 
ton was to reiterate in the university pulpit, week after 
week, solemn declarations that if evolution by natural selec- 
tion, or indeed evolution at all, be true, the Scriptures are 
false. He tells us that he saw that this was the certain way 
to make the students unbelievers; he therefore not only 
checked this dangerous preaching but preached an opposite 
doctrine. With him began the inevitable compromise, and, 
in spite of mutterings against him as a Darwinian, he carried 
the day. Whatever may be thought of his general system 
of philosophy, no one can deny his great service in neutral- 
izing the teachings of his predecessors and colleagues — so 
dangerous to all that is essential in Christianity. 

Other divines of strong sense in other parts of the coun- 
try began to take similar ground — namely, that men could 
be Christians and at the same time Darwinians. There ap- 
peared, indeed, here and there, curious discrepancies: thus 
in 1873 the MouthJy Religwus Magazine of Boston congratu- 
lated its readers that the Rev. Mr. Burr had "demolished 
the evolution theory, knocking the breath of Hie out of it 
and throwing it to the dogs." This amazing performance by 
the Rev. Mr. Burr was repeated in a very striking way by 
Bishop Keener before the CEcumenical Council of Metho- 
dism at Washington in 1R91. In what the newspapers de- 
scribed as an "admirable speech," he refuted evolution doc- 
trines by saying that evolutionists bad "only to make a 
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joumey of twelve hours from the place where he was then 
standing to find together the bones of the muskral, the opos- 
sum, the coprolite, and the ichthyosaurus." Me asserted 
that Agassiz — whom the good bishop, like so man^' others, 
seemed to think an evolutionist — when he visiicd these beds 
near Charleston, declared: "These old beds have set me 
crazy ; they have destroyed the work of a lifetime." And 
ihc Methodist prelate ended by saying: "Now, gentlemen, 
brethren, take these facts home with you ; get down and 
look at them. This is the watch that was under the steam 
hammer — the doctrine of evolution; and this steam hammer 
is the wonderful deposit of the Ashley beds." 

Exhibitions like these availed little. While the good 
bishop amid vociferous applause thus made comically evi- 
dent his belief that Agassiz was a Darwinian and a coprolite 
an animal, scientific men were recording in all parts of the 
world facts confirming the dreaded theory of an evolution 
by natural selection. While the Rev. Mr. Burr was so 
loudly praised for *' throwing Darwinism to the dogs," 
Marsh was completing his series leading from the five-toed 
ungulates to the horse. While Dr. Tayler Lewis at Union, 
and Drs, Hodge and DufBeld at Princeton, were showing 
that if evolution be true the biblical accounts must be false, 
the indefatigable Yale professor was showing his cretaceous 
birds, and among them Hesperornis and Ichthyornis with teeth. 
While in Germ.iny Luthardt, Schund, and their compeers 
were demonstrating that Scripture requires a belief in special 
and separate creations, the Arcfutopteryx, showing a most 
remarkable connection between birds and reptiles, was dis- 
covered. While in France Monseigneur Sigur and others 
were indulging in diatribes against "a certain Darwin,' 
Gaudry and Filhol were discovering a striking series oE 
" missing links " among the carnivora. 

In view of the proofs accumulating in favour of the new 
evolutionary hypothesis, the change in the tone of control- 
ling theologians was now rapid. From all sides came evi- 
dences of desire to compromise with the theory. Strict ad- 
herents of the biblical text pointed significantly to the verses 
in Genesis in which the earth and sea were made to bring 
forth birds and fishes, and man was created out of the dust 
7 
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of the ground. Men of larger mind like Kingsley and Far- 
rar, with English and American broad churchmen generally, 
took ground directly in Darwin's favour. Even Whewell 
took pains to show that there might be such a thing as a 
Darwinian argument for design in Nature; and the Rev. 
Samuel Houghton, of the Royal Society, gave interesting 
Suggestions of a divine design in evolution. 

Both the great English universities received the new- 
teaching as a Icavcn: at Oxford, in the \cry front of the 
High Church party at Kcble College, was elaborated a 
statement that the evolution doctrine is " an advance in our 
theological thinking." And Temple, Bishop of London, per. 
haps the most influential thinker then in the Anglican epis- 
copate, accepted the new revelation in the following words: 
" It seems something more majestic, more befitting him to 
whom a thousand years are as one day, thus to impress his 
will once for all on his creation, and provide for all the 
countless varieties by this one original impress, than by spe- 
cial acts of creation to be perpetually modifying what he 
had previously made." 

In Scotland the Duke of Argyll, head and front of the 
orthodox party, dissenting in many respects from Darwin's 
full conclusions, made concessions which badly shook the 
old position. 

Curiously enough, from the Roman Catholic Church, 
bitter as some of its writers had been, now came argument 
to prove that the Catholic faith docs not prevent any one 
from holding the Darwinian theory, and especially a declara- 
tion from an authority eminent among American Catholics 
— a declaration which has a very curious sound, but which 
it would l)e ungracious to find fault with — that " the doctrine 
of evolution is no more in opposition to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church than is the Copernican theory or that of 
Galileo." 

Here and there, indeed, men of science like Dawson, 
Mivart, and Wigand, in view of theological considerations, 
sought to make conditions ; but the current was loo strong, 
and eminent theologians in every country accepted natural 
selection as at least a very important part in the mechanism 
of evolution. 
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At the death of Darwin it was felt that there was but one 
place in England where his body should be laid, and that 
this place was next the grave of Sir Isaac Newton in West- 
minster Abbey. The noble address of Canon Farrar at his 
iuneral was echoed from many pulpits in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and theulogical opposition as such was ended. Occa- 
sionally appeared, it is true, a survival of the old feeling; 
the Rev. Dr. Laing referred to the burial of Darwin in 
Westminster Abbey as "a proof that England is no longer a 
Christian country," and added that this burial was a desecra- 
tion — that this honour was given him because he had beea 
"the chief promoter of the mock doctrine of evohition of 
the species and the ape descent of man." 

Still another of these belated prophets was, of all men, 
Thomas Carlyle. Soured and embittered, in the same spirit 
which led him to find more heroism in a marauding Viking 
or in one of Frederick the Great's generals than in Wash- 
ington, or Lincoln, or Grant, and which caused him to see 
in the American civil war only the burning out of a foul 
chimney, he, with the petulance natural to a dj'speptic 
eunuch, railed at Darwin as an " apostle of dirt worship." 

The last echoes of these utterances reverberated between 
Scotland and America. In the former country, in 1885, the 
Rev. Dr. Lee issued a volume declaring that, if the Darwin- 
ian view be true, '* there is no place for God '* ; that " by no 
method of interpretation can the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture be made wide enough to re-echo the orang-outang the- 
ory of man's natural history"; that "Darwinism reverses 
the revelation of God " and " implies utter blasphemy against 
the divine and human character of our Incarnate Lord"; 
and he was pleased to call Darwin and his followers " gos- 
pellers of the gutter." In one of the intellectual centres of 
America the editor of a periodical called The Christian urged 
Irantically that "the battle he set in array, and that men find 
out who is on the Lord's side and who is on the side of the 
devil and the monkeys." 

To the honour of the Church of England it should be 
recorded that a considerable number of her truest men op. 
posed such utterances as these, and that one of ihcm — Far- 
rar, Archdeacon of Westminster — made a protest worthy to 
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be held in perpetual remembrance. While confessing his 
own inability to accept fully the new scienlilic belief, he 
said : " We should consider it disgraceful aud huiiiiliating^ lo 
try to shake it by an ad captamium argument, or by a clap- 
trap platform appeal to the unfathomable ignorance and 
unlimited arrogance of a prejudiced assembly. Wc should 
blush to meet it with an anathema or a sneer." 

All opposition had availed nothing; Darwin's work and 
fame were secure. As men looked back over his beautiful 
life — simple, honest, tolerant, kindly — and thought upon his 
great Ubuurs in the search for truth, all the attacks faded 
into nothingness. 

There were indeed some dark spots, which as time goes 
on appear darker. At Trinity College, Cambridge, VVhc- 
well, the ■' omniscient," author of the History of the lndu£tiv* 
Scuncis, refused to allow a copy of the Origin of Species to be 
placed in the library. At multitudes of institutions under 
theological control — Protestant as well as Catholic — attempts 
were made to stamp out or to stifle evolutionary teaching. 
Especially was this true for a time in America, and the case 
of the American College at Beyrout, where nearly all the 
younger professors were dismissed for adhering to Darwin's 
views, is worthy of remembrance. The treatment of Dr. 
WinchcU at the Vanderbilt University in Tennessee showed 
the same spirit ; one of the truest of men, devoted to science 
but of deeply Christian feeling, he was driven forth for views 
which centred in the Darwinian theory. 

Still more striking was the case of Dr. Woodrow. He 
had. about 1857, been appointed to a professorship of Natu- 
ral Science as connected with Revealed Religion, in the 
Presbyterian Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina. He 
was a devoted Christian man, and his training had led him 
to accept the Presbyterian standards of faith. With great 
gifts for scientific study he visited Europe, made a most 
conscientious examination of the main questions under dis- 
cussion, and adopted the chief points in the doctrine of 
evolution by natural selection. A struggle soon began. A 
movement hostile to him grew more and more determined, 
and at last, in spite of the efforts made in his behalf by the 
directors of the seminary and by a large and broad-minded 
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minority in the representative bodies controlling it, an ortho- 
dox storm, raised by the delegates from various Presbyterian 
bodies, drove him from his post. Fortunately, he was re- 
ceived into a professorship at the University o( South Caro- 
lina, where he has since taught with more power than ever 
before. 

This testimony to the faith by American provincial Prot- 
estantism was very property echoed from Spanish provincial 
Catholicism. In the year 1878 a Spanish colonial man of sci- 
ence. Dr. Chil y Marango, published a work on the Canary 
Islands. But Dr. Chil had the imprudence to sketch, in his 
introduction, the modern hypothesis of evolution, and to 
exhibit some proofs, found in the Canary Islands, of the bar- 
barism of primitive man. The ecclesiastical authorities, un- 
der the lead of Bishop Urquinaonay Bidot, at once grappled 
with this new idea. By a solemn act they declared it "/aisa, 
impiay scandiilosa" \ all persons possessing copies of the work 
were ordered to surrender them at once to the proper 
ecclesiastics, and the author was placed under the major 
excommunication. 

But all this opposition may be reckoned among the last 
expiring convulsions of the old theologic theory. Even from 
the new Catholic University at Washington has come an 
utterance in favour of the new doctrine, and in other univer- 
sities in the Old World and in the New the doctrine of 
evolution by natural selection has asserted its right lo full 
and honest consideration. More than this, it is clearly evi- 
dent that the stronger men in the Church have, in these 
latter days, not only relinquished the struggle against sci- 
ence in this field, but have determined frankly and manfully 
to make an alliance with it. In two very remarkable lec- 
tures given in 1892 at the parish church of Rochdale, Wil- 
son, Archdeacon of Manchester, not only accepted Dar- 
winism as true, but wrought it with great argumentative 
power into a higher view of Christianity ; and what is of 
great significance, these sermons were published by the same 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge which 
only a few years before had published the most bitter at- 
tacks against the Darwinian theory. So, too, during the 
year 1893, Prof. Henry Druminund, whose praise is in all 
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the dissenting churches, developed a similar view most briL 
liantly in a series ol lectures delivered before the American 
Chautauqua schools, and published in one of the most wide- 
spread ol English orthodox newspapers. 

Whatever additional factors may be added to natural 
selection — and Darwin himself fully admitted that there 
mig'ht be others — the theory of an evolution process in the 
formation of the universe and of animated nature is estab- 
lished, and the old theory of direct creation is gone forever. 
In place of it science has given us conceptions far more 
noble, and opened the way to an argument for design infi- 
nitely more beautiful than any ever developed by theology.* 



■ For cauKt of the ViUcmtis shown rcgsnling the Darwininn hypolhrwi. see 
Rcusch, SiM und Natur, vol. it, pp. 46 et tef. For hostility in the Uniti^d Slntcs 
toward the DirwiDiAn theory, see. among a muliilude of writen,lhe foliowinjc; Dr. 
Charles Hodjje. of Princetoo, monograph, IVJiat h Dttnviitiim f New York, 1874 ; 
*ko his Syilematie 7'heetvgy, New Yoric, 1S72. vol. ii, part 3, AHlhraf«U^\ also 
Tke Light fy wAith ttx iff Liglit, cr Nature and tkt Seripturei, Veddcr Lectures, 
1875, Rut|;ert College, New York. 187s ; aUo Patitivism and EwlutioHitm, io 
Ibe Amerieatt CalMic Qnarterfy, October, 1677, pp. 607, 619 : nnd, in the sam« 
number, Pro/eu^r ItHxUy and Evolution^ by Kcv. A, M. Kinch, pp. 663. 664; 
The Logit of Ev«l>itioH. by I'rof. Kdward F. X. McSweeney. IJ. D,. July, 1879, p. 
561 ; Das Htxamtran mnd die Geologie, von P. Eirieh, PaMOr in Albany, N. V., 
Lutherischer Cgn«ordiA-Vcrlag, SL LouK Mo., 1S7B, pp.81, 83, 84, <)3-q4 ; £tw/«. 
tiomiim rttpeditg Mat tmd the /iiile, by Jnhn T. Duflicld. of Princeton, January, 
1878. Princtt'^M RevietD. pp. 151, 153, 1S4. 158, 159, lOo, 188 ; A Letture om Swlm- 
Hon, before the Nineteenth Century Club of New York, Mny 35, 1886, by cx-Prcsi- 
deut Noah ["oito, pp. 4, 3&-3^ For the laudnlory notice of the Kcv. £. F. Burr's 
dcuiulilion of evolution in liii book PaUr Mundi, see Mauikfy Keligiout A/aga^ 
fine, Boston, May, 187}, p. 493. Concerning the removal of Kev. Dr. Jame« Wood* 
TOvr, Profcisor of Natural Science in Ihc Columbia I'heologicnl Seminary, sec 
Evolution or Xn/, an, in (he AVw Vt^ri Wetify Sun, October 34, 18S8. For th« 
dealings of Spanish ecclesiastics with Dr. Chi I and his l^arwinian exposition, see 
the Revue d'Anikropolugie, cited in the Aoidfmy for April 6, 1878. see also the 
Cathelir lVi>rliI. xix, 433, A Disctusion loiti an infidei. diTcctcd against Dr. Louis 
BQchner and his Kraft and SloiT: also il>/iW and Matter, by Kcv. J.-vmes Tait, 
of Canada, p. 66 (in ihc third edition the author hcmonns Ihe " hnrrible plaudits" 
Ihat "have accompanied every effort to c^labliOi man'* brutal descent)" ; also Tit 
Churek J»Mrnal, New York, May 28, 1&74. For the effort in favour of s lelco- 
1ti|[ical e vol Hi ion, see Rev. Samuel \\oa.'^Xon,V .V.,%., PrineipUs of Anima! Me* 
fhiini^r, London, [873, preface and p. 156 and elsewhere. For details of Ihe persccti- 
lion of Drs. Wincbcll and Wondrow, and of ibc Hcyroul ptofessorn, with authorities 
cited, see tny chapter on The Pali iff Man and Antkropolegy. For more liberal 
view* among religioux Ihinken regarding the DarH'inian theocy, and for efforts to 
milJgalc and .vlapt it to ihcolugicaJ views, we, among the great mass of utterances, 
the follawing: Chailei King^ey'^ letters to Daririn, November 18, 1859, in Air- 
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win's Life and Letters, toI ii, p. 8s ; Adftm Sedgwick to Charles Darwin, TVecm- 
b*i 24. 1859. >ec ibiil., vol. H. pp. 356-359 ; the snine to Miu Oerxrd, J&nuary 3. 
i860, »ee SeJx^ek'i Life and Utters, voJ. il. pp. 359, 360 ; rhe same in The ^U- 
talor, LundoH, March 24, 1S60 : 7'Af Rambler, March, t36o, dtcd by Mivart. Gene' 
«j 0/ Sfietiet, p. 30; Tke Dublin Review, May, i86o; The CAristiam Examiner, 
May. i860; Chaties Kingsley to F. D. Maurice in iB6j. in Kinplcy's Li/e, toL 
U, p. 171 ', Adam Scdgwtclc to Livingstone (the explorer), March 10, 1865, in li/t 
and UUers p/ SiJgmfk, vol. ii, pp. 410-412 : the Duke of Argyll, The A'Hgn of 
La-w, New York, pp. 16, 18, 31, 116, 117, 130, 159 ; Joseph P. Thompson. D. D., 
LL. D., Mat in G^Httii anti Geatogy, New York, [B70, pp. 4S, 49, 83 ; Canon H. P. 
Liddon, Sermatu prtaehed before the l/uiversily &/ Ox/ard, 1871, Sermon III; Si. 
George Mivart, Svolutiion and its Conj^ueae^i, ConUmporary .^t^wu-. January, 1873^ 
Britith and I-ordgH Evangelieal Review, 1873, article on The Tlet>rjr cf Evolu- 
Han ; The Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, Pa., April, iSts, antcU by Rev. Cyrus 
Thonuu, AuUtanC United States Geological Survey, on The Deuenf pf M^n, pp. 
»M. »39' 37*-37^ \ ^**' Lutheran Quarterly, July, 1873. article on Some Attttmp. 
tiimj against Christianity, by Rev. C. A. Stork, Bollinnorc, Md,, pp. 335, 336; 
alio, in Ihe laroc number, see review of Dr. Buir"* Patrr Mundi. pp. 474, 475, 
and contrast with ihc review in the Atidovfr Review of that period ; an article xa 
the Religious Magotine and Munlhly Ret-ietv, Boston, on Religiim and Evalutien, 
by Rev. S. R. Calthrop. September, 1873, p. 900 ; The Fibular Seienee J^oalhly, 
January, 1874, article Genesis, Gwlcgy, and Evfluti<m, by Rev. Gco^c Hcnilow — 
Ibis arlkk first appeared in his boolc Evolution and Religion ; ailicle by Aia. 
Cray, Nature, London, June 4, 1S74; Mattrialism, by Rev. \V. Strciiui-uth, 
Lutheran Quarterly. July, 1875, originally written tn Germnn, and translated by 
J. G. Morris, D. D.| pp. 406, 408 ; Lt^trwinijiuui und Christeulhum, von R. Steck, 
Ref. Pfarrcr in Dresden, Berlin, 1875, pp. 5, 6. and it, reprinted from the Pro^ 
tutantisekt KirehruieituHg, and issued as a tract by Ihc i'rolcslantenvcreiu \ Rev, 
W. E. Adams, article in the Lutheran Quarterly, .April, 1879, on Evolution : Shall 
U i< Atheistie f John Wood, liiBle Antieipatient of M^ern Scientt, 1880, pp. 18, 
19,33; Lutheran Quarterly. January. 188I. Same Pcstulatej nf the New Ethiet, 
by Rerv. C. A. Stork, D. D. ; Lutheran Quarterly, January, 1883, The Religion ef 
Evolution as against the RiUgion of fesus, by I'rof. W. H. Wynn, Iowa Slate 
Agricnltural College — this article was republished as a pamphlet ; Canon Liddon, 
prefatory note to sermon f>n The Reorvery of St. Thomas, pp. 4, ft, t3, 13, and 16, 
preached in St. Taiil'* Cathedral. April 23, I&R3 ; Lutheran Quarterly, January, 
1883, Evolution and the Scripture, by Rev. John A. Earnest, pp. loi, 105 ; GUmpstt 
in the T'Jiiiight, by Rev, F, G, Lee, D. D., Edinburgh, 1S85, especially pp. iB and 
19; the ilibbert lectures for 1883, by Rev. Charles Beard, pp. 393, 393, rf wy, ; 
F. W. Farrai, D. D., Canon of Wcntmiiuiter, The History ef Interpretation, being 
the Bamptun I^turts for 1BB5, pp. 436, 437 ; Riihop Temple, Bampttm Letturti, 
pp. 184-186; article Evolution, in the Dictionary of Religiim, edited by Rev, 
William Benham, 1887; l*rof Huxley, An Episropal Trilogy, Nineteenth Century, 
November. 1887 — thiii itrlicle discusae* three sermons delivered by the Bishops of 
Carlisle, Bedford, and Manchenler, in Manchester Cathedral, during the meeting of 
Ihe Briliih Auociation, September, iSSy— these sermons were afterward publinhed 
in pamphlet form under the title The AJvauee of Scienet ; John Fi^ke, /fanviniim, 
and other Essays, Benton, 1888; Harriet Mackeiuie, Evolution illuminating the 
Bille, London, 1S91, dedicated to Prof. Kmlcy ; H. E. Ryle. Huliean Profcj«ir of 
Divinity a( Cambridge, The Early Narrativtj »f Genesit, Loiulon, 1693, preface. 
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pp. vii-Hx, pp. 7, 9. II ; Rer. G. M. Searle, of the Catholic Unirerrity, Wuhiagton, 
article in the Catholic World, Norember, 1892, pp. 223, 227, 33q, 231. For the 
ttatemcnt from Kcble CoU^e, *ec Rer, Mr. lUingwoRh, in Lux MtmdL For 
Biihop Temple, tee citation in Laing. For a complete and admirable acceptance 
of the evolution theory as lifting Christian doctrine and practice to a higher plane, 
with suggestions for a new theology, see two Sermons by Archdcacmi Wilson, of 
Manchester, S. P. C. K., London, and Yonog & Co., New York, 1893 ; and for a 
characteristically lucid statement of the most recent development of evolution doc- 
trines, and the relation* of Spencer, Weismann, Galton, and others to them, see 
Lester F. Ward's Addrat as President of the Biological Society, Washingtcm, 1891 ; 
also, recent articles in the leading English reviews. For a brilliant glorification of 
evolution by natural selection as a doctrine necessary to the highest and truest 
view of Christianity, see Prof. Drummond's Ckautauqua Lectures, published in 
Tfu Brititk Weekly, Lowion, from April ao to May 11, 1893. 
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I. THE FORM OF THE EARTH. 

Among various rude tribes wc find survivals of a primi* 
live idea that the earth is a flat table or disk, ceiled, domed, 
or canopied by the sky, and that the sky rests upon the 
mountains as pillars. Such a belief Is entirely natural : it 
conforms to the appearance of things, and hence at a very 
early period entered into various theologies. 

In the civilizations of Chaldea and Egypt it was very 
fully developed. The Assyrian inscriptions deciphered in 
these latter years represent the god Marduk as in the begin- 
ning creating the heavens and the earth: the earth rests 
upon the waters; within il is the realm of tlic dead ; above 
it is spread " the firmament " — a solid dome coming down 
to the horizon on all sides and resting upon foundations laid 
in the "great waters" which extend around the earth. 

On the east and west sides of this domed firmament arc 
doors, through which the sun enters in the morning and de- 
parts at niglit ; above it extends another ocean, which goes 
down to the ocean surrounding the earth at the horizon on 
all sides, and which is supported and kept away from the 
earth by the firmament. Above the firmament and the up- 
per ocean which it supports is the interior of heaven. 

The Egyptians considered the earth as a table, flat and 
oblong, the sky being its ceiling — a huge "firmament" of 
metaL At the four comers of the earth were the pillars sup- 
porting this firmament, and on this solid sky were the " wa- 
ters above the heavens." They believed that, when chaos 
was taking form, one of the gods by main force raised the 
waters on high and spread them out over the firmament ; 
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that on the under side of this solid vault, or ceiling, or firma. 
menl. the stars were suspended to light the earth, and that 
the rains were caused by the Ictting^ down of the waters 
through its windows. This idea and others connected with 
it seem to have taken strong bold of the Egyptian priestly 
caste, entering into their theology and sacred science: ceil- 
ings o( great temples, with stars, constellations, planets, and 
signs of ibe zodiac figured upon them, remain, to-day as 
striking evidences of this. 

In Persia we have theories of geography based upon 
similar conceptions and embalmed in sacred texts. 

From these and doubtless from earlier sources common 
to them all came geographical legacies to the Hebrews. 
Various passages in their sacred books, many ol them noble 
in conception and beautiful in form, regarding "the founda- 
tion oi the earth upon the waters," "the fountains of the 
great deep," " the compass upon the face of the depth," the 
"firmament." the "comers of the earth," the "pillars of 
heaven," the " waters above the firmament," the " windows 
of heaven." and " doors of heaven," point us back to both 
these ancient springs of thought.* 



* FoTiurvivaU of [he early iJea, amMig ibe Ivildmait, ofUie tky u supported by 
mouniaini, and, among iiundry Pacific blandcn, of the sky a* a, firmament or vKvlt 
ol (lone, Kce Tylor, Early HisUry of MaitJHnJ, %ecoad edition, l.ntidnn, 1870, 
chap, zt ; Spencer, SoHolagy, vol. t, cbap. viii ; )i]»o Andrew Lang, /.a JifylA^lagit, 
Pari*, 1S86, pp. 6S-73. For [be Babylonian tfaeoncK, we George Smith's Chaldtan 
Genetix, end npecially the GcnnDn Irnnilation by Delititch, Letpiic, 1S76 ; also, 
Jensen, Die Kotmeigome der Batyhmier, Stnuburg, 1890; sec especially in lb* 
■ppendico, pp. q and 10, a drawing repreienling Uke whole Babylonian ichemo SO 
dosely followed in the Hebrew book Genesis. See also Lnkns, Dit Grundhegriffe 
tM dm A't'imogi'MUM der alten Velhtr^ Leipsic, l8<U. fwi a moM tburough Etiinmtng 
Up of the whole Eubjcct, with texts sbowtng the dcvelupnienl of Hebrew out of 
Chaldean and Egyptian concqiiions, pp. 44. etc. ; aUn pp. 137 tl itq. For the 
enriy view in India and recvia, see diaitons frum the Vedas and ilie Zend-Avcstft 
tn Lethaby, AriHUtturf, Afysticiim, and Mylh, chap. i. For the Eg)'£iiion view, 
Me Chainpullion ; aUo. Lenwmant. IlUtoire Andemtie, Maspcro, and others. As 
to ihe figures of tlie lieavens upon the ceilings of Egyptian lemp!e», see Maspero, 
Arth4oL*gSt F.gyfiienne, Paris, 1890; and for engnivingi of tkcm, iee l.epsius, 
Dntkmaier, vol. i, Dl. 41, and vol. ix. Abtb. W, fil. 35 ; also the D/ttripttoH de 
VEgxptt. published by order of Napoleon, tome ii, PI. 14 ; also Prisse d'Avcnnes. 
Art ^gyptUn, Attv, lome i, PI. 35 ; and especially for a smrivn] at the Temple of 
Deoderah, see Denon, Voyage en AgyfU, Planches 139, 130. For the Egyptian 
idea of "pillars of hcaren," as allud«l 10 on the stele of rictoiy of Thotracs III, 
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But, as civilization was developed, there were evolved, 
especially among the Greeks, ideas of the earth's sphericity. 
The Pythagoreans, Plato, and Aristotle especially cherished 
them. These ideas were vague, they were mixed with ab. 
surdities, but they were germ ideas, and even amid the luxu. 
riant growth of theology in the early Christian Church these 
germs began struggling into life in the minds of a few think- 
ing men, and these men renewed the suggestion that the 
earth is a globe.* 

A few o( the larger-minded fathers of the Church, influ. 
enced possibly by Pythagorean traditions, but certainly by 
Aristotle and Plato, were willing to accept this view, but 
the majority of them took fright at once. To them it seemed 
fraught with dangers to Scripture, by which, of course, 
they meant fA^-tr intcrprttation of Scripture. Among the 
first who took up arms against it was Eusebius. In view of 
the New Testament texts indicating the immediately ap- 
proaching end of the world, he endeavoured to turn off this 
idea by bringing scientific studies into contempt. Speaking 
of investigators, he said, ** It is not through ignorance of the 
things admired by them, but through contempt of their use- 



In the Cairo Muaeuin, sec Eben, Uarda, ral. ii, p. 175, note, Leipnic, iS?;. For b 
similRT Babylunian belief, ict Saycc's Herodotuj, Appendix, p, 403. For U>e belief 
of Hebrew scripluial writers in k solid " fimainent," sec especially Job, ixxvui, 18 ; 
aba Smith's Btf'k Dutiantiry. For eftgnvings showing the CMth ftnd heaYcn above 
it u conceived by Egyptians tnd Chaldeans "^th "piilan of hcftvcn"and "finn>< 
iiiem,"MC Maspcroind Sayce, Davatef CivHiaatuu, Ixindon, l8t>i, pp. l7andS43> 
* The agency of ibc fjrthagoreuix in first spreading the doctrine of tbc earth's 
tphcridty u generally acknowledged, bat the lirsC dear nnd full utterance of it to 
tiie world W8t by Aridotte. Very fruiCfnl, Ino, was the stntcmcnt of ilir new the- 
ory given by PIxto in the Timaui ; sec Jowctl's lritn«lation, 63, c. Also the PAaJa, 
pp. 449 ft ttf. Sec ftiM) Grolc on Plato's doctrine of the sphcricily of the earth ; 
also Sir G. C. Lcwis'i Aitrimemy of the Ameienti, I,ondon, 1663, chap, tii, section 
i, and note. Cicero's mention of the anlipodc*, ntid hi-s reference to the panage in 
the Timxuf, are even more remarkable than tlic latter, in that they much more 
clcftily foreshadow the modem doctrine. Sec hit AtaJfrnie Qtutliont, it; also 
TuK. Quest. , i and v, 34. For a very full summnry of the views of the ancteats ira 
the sphericity of the earth, see Ktecschncr. Di< pkyHtehe Enikmidt im ehriitlithat 
MiliilaiUr, Wien, 188^ pp. 35 tt sti). ; also, Eickcn, GtukuhU Jtr millthlterlUlun 
W*tlamickamuaj[, Stuttgart, 1837, Dritter Thcil. chap. vi. For citations ond ouin- 
in»ici.»ce Whcwcll, llitL JnJmt. Sdeiuts. vol. i, p. 1S9. and St. .Martin, IlUt.dt 
la Gtcx., Paris. 1873, p. 96 ; also. I^eopardi, SaggM tafra gti errari fofotari Je^ 
atilieii, Fircnie, iSit, chafL oil, pp. 184 e* uf. 
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less labour, that we think little of these maltcrs. turning our 
souls to better things." Basil of Cacsarea declared it "a 
matter of no interest to us whether the earth is a sphere or 
a cylinder or a disk, or concave in the middle like a fan." 
Lactantius referred to the ideas of those studying astronomy 
as " bad and senseless," and opposed the doctrine of the 
earth's sphericity both from Scripture and reason. St. John 
Chrysostom also exerted his influence against this scientific 
belief; and Ephracm Syrus, the greatest man of the old 
Syrian Church, widely known as the "lute of the Holy 
Ghost," opposed it no less earnestly. 

But the strictly biblical men of science, such eminent 
fathers and bishops as Theophilus of Antioch in the second 
century, and Ocmcnt of Alexandria in the third, with others 
in centuries following, were not content with merely oppos- 
ing what they stigmatized as an old heathen theory : they 
drew from their Bibles a new Christian theory, to which one 
Church authority added one idea and another another, until 
it was fully developed. Taking the survival of various early 
traditions, given in the seventh verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, tliey insisted on the clear declarations of Scripture 
that the earth was, at creation, arched over with a solid 
vault, "a firmament," and to this they added the passages 
from Isaiah and the Psalms, in which it declared that the 
heavens are stretched out " like a curtain," and again *' like 
a tent to dwell in." The universe, then, is like a house: the 
earth is its ground floor, the firmament its ceiling, under 
which the Almighty hangs out the sun to rule the day and 
the moon and stars to rule the night. This ceiling is also 
the floor of the apartment above, and in this is a cistern, 
shaped, as one of the authorities says, " like a bathing-tank," 
and containing *' the waters which are above the firmament." 
These waters are let down upon the earth by the Almighty 
and his angels through the " windows of heaven." As to 
the movement of the sun, there was a citation of various 
passages in Genesis, mixed with metaphysics in various pro- 
portions, and this was thought to give ample proofs from 
the Bible that the earth could not be a sphere.* 
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In the sixth century this development culminated in what 
was nothing less than a complete and detailed system of the 
universe, claiming lo be based upon Scripture, its author 
being the Egyptian monk Cosmas Indicopleustes. Egypt 
was a great treasure -house of theologic thought to various 
religions of antiquity, and Cosmas appears to have urged 
upon the early Church this Egyptian idea of the construc- 
tion of the world, just as another Egyptian ecclesiastic, 
Athanasius, urged upon the Church the Egyptian idea of a 
triune deity ruling the world. According to Cosmas, the 
earth is a parandogram, flat, and surrounded by four seas. 
It is four hundred days* journey long and two hundred 
broad. At the outer edges of these (our seas arise massive 
walls closing in the whole structure and supporting the 
firmament or vault of the heavens, whose edges arc cement- 
ed to the walls. These walls inclose the earth and all the 
heavenly bodies. 

The whole of this theologico-scientific structure was built 
most carefully and. as was then thought, most scripturally. 
Starting with the expression applied in the ninth chapter of 
Hebrews to the tabernacle in the desert, Cosmas insists, 
with other interpreters of his time, that it gives the key to 
the whole construction of the world. The universe is. there- 
lore, made on the plan of the Jewish tabernacle — boxlike 
and oblong. Going into details, he quotes the sublime 
words of Isaiah: "It is He that sitteth upon the circle of 
the earth : . . . that strctcheth out the heavens like a cur- 
tain, and spreadeth them out like a tent to dwell in" ; and 
the passage in Job which speaks of the *' pillars of heaven." 
He works all this into his system, and reveals, as he thinks, 
treasures of science. 

This vast box is divided into two compartments, one 
above the other. In the first of these, men live and stars 
move: and it extends up to the first solid vault, or Arma- 
ment, above which live the angels, a main part of whose 
business it is to push and pull the sun and planets to and 



Hon. ii. For Lactantisi, cce his Intt. Div-, lib. iii. cap. 3: ilso, citaiioni in 
Wbewcll. Hilt, induct. Seitnta, London, 1657, vol. i, p. 194, and in Su Mania, 
HitlMre dt la Ch^afkie, pp. 316, 317. For tfae views of St. Jofan Chi^soiiona, 
Ephncn Syni$, sod otbcr grtal cbyidtnco. ice Kicisehmer '^f. i. 
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fro. Next, he takes the text. " Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters," and other texts from Genesis; to thcst: he adds 
the text from the Psalms, " Praise him, jc heaven o( heavens, 
and ye waters that be above the heavens " ; then casts all 
these growths of thought into his crucible together, and 
finally brings out the theory that over this first vault is a 
vast cistern containing " the waters." He then takes the ex- 
pression in Genesis regarding the " windows of heaven " and 
establishes a doctrine regarding the regulation of the rain, 
10 the effect that the angels not only push and pull the heav- 
enly bodies to light the earth, but also open and close the 
heavenly windows to water it 

To understand the surface of the earth, Cosmas, follow- 
ing the methods of interpretation which Origen and other 
early fathers of the Church had established, studies the table 
of shcw-bread in the Jewish tabernacle. The surface of this 
table proves to him that the earth is flat, and its dimensions 
prove that the earth is twice as long as broad; its four 
comers symbolize the four seasons; the twelve loaves of 
bread, the twelve months ; the hollow about the table proves 
that the ocean surrounds the earth. To account lor the 
movement of the sun, Cosmas suggests that at the north of 
the earth is a great mountain, and that at night the sun 
is carried behind this ; but some of the commentators ven- 
turcd to express a doubt here : they thought that the sun 
was pushed into a pit at night and pulled out in the morning. 

Nothing can be more touching in its simplicity than Cos- 
mas's summing up of his great argument. He declares, 
"We say therefore with Isaiah that the heaven embracing 
the universe is a vault, with Job that it is joined to the 
earth, and with Moses that the length ol the earth is greater 
than its breadth." The treatise closes with rapturous asser- 
tions that not only Moses and the prophets, but also angels 
and apostles, agree to the truth of his doctrine, and that at 
the last day God will condemn all who dn not accept it. 

Although this theory was drawn from .Scripture, it was 
also, as we have seen, the result of an evolution of theological 
thought begun long before the scriptural texts on which it 
rested were written. It was not at all strange that Cosmas, 
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Egyptian as he was, should have received this old Nilc-born 
doctrine, as wc see it indicated to-day in the structure of 
Egyptian lemples. and that he should have developed it by 
the aid ol the Jewish Scriptures ; but the theological world 
knew nothing ol this more remote evolution fiotn pagan 
germs: it was received as virtually inspired, and was soon 
regarded as a fortress of scriptural truth. Some ol the fore- 
most men in the Church devoted themselves to buttressing 
it with new texts and throwing about it new outworks of 
theological reasoning ; the great body of the faithful con- 
sidered it a direct gift from the Almighty. Even in the later 
centuries of the Middle Ages John of San Geminiano made 
a desperate attempt to save it. Like Cosmas, he takes the 
Jewish tabernacle as his starting-point, and shows how all 
the newer ideas can be reconciled with the biblical accounts 
of its shape, dimensions, and furniture.* 



* For ft notice of ihe views of Cosmos in connection with ihosc ofLaclantiat, 
Angiutine. St John Chrysostom, and others sue .S£lio«ll, HiU^lre de la UtUraturt 
Gret^ue. vol. vil, p. 37. The main scriiitural p&'Aagcs rcfcm-d to arc as follow-s: 
(I) luiah 3Cl. 12; (a) Genesis i. 6 ; (3) GcneUa vu. it; (|} Exodus nxiv, io; (j) 
Job XKTi, II. and xxxvii, iS ; {b) Psalm cxlriii. 4. qhH civ. 9 ; (7) Ei«kiet i. 33-S6. 
For Cosmas 's Iheory. see Monlfaucon, Otk^Ho AVtu I'atrum, Pari*. t706, vol, ii, 
p. t&8 : also pp. 3qS, S99. The test is illustrated with engravingt showing waili 
and solid vault (bratament). with the whole apparatu!i of " fountains of the great 
deep," " window* of heaven," angels, and the mountain behind which the ran ii 
drawn. For reJuciion of one of them, sec Peschel. GesehukU der ErdJtuHje, p. 
9S ; also artitfte Mufii. In Knight's DUtionary ef Mechanics, New York. 1875. 
For curioux drawings showing CcMmas's scheme in a different way from that given 
by Montfaucun. see extructit from a Valica.n codes of ihc ninth century in Caniccl, 
^fria dt VArU CiristiaMa. vol. iii, pp. 70 rt tttj. For a good discusiinn of Co*- 
nu't ideas, bbc Rantarcm, /list, dt ta 0>imaj(raphU, vol. it, pp. S (Y ny., and for ■ 
«ry ihoroLgh dbcuision of its details. Krelschmer. as above. For still another 
theory, very droll, and thought out on similar principles, sec Mungo Park, cited in 
De Morgan, /'iirffi/i'xrt, p. 309. For Cosmas's joyful summing up, see Montfaucon, 
CaiUetif Nn'fx Patrum. vol. ii. p. ijs. For a curious survival in the thirteenth 
century of the old idea of the " waters above the heavens," see the slory in Gervase 
of Tilbury, how in his time some people coming out of church in England found 
an anchor let down by a rope out erf the heavens, how there came voices from nil- 
ore above trying to loose ilie anchor, and. tinally, how a sailor came down the rope, 
who, on reaching the earth, died as if drowned in water. See Gervaoe of Tilbury. 
OHa tmperialiat edit. Liebrecht, Hanover, 1856. Prima Pecisio, cap. iiiii. The 
wot* was written about tin. For John of San Geminiano, see his .'immma dt 
EjumfUt, lib. ix, tap. 43. For the Egyptian Trinitarian vicwi, see Sharpe. fliu 
Isry 9/ Efffl, vol i, pp. 94, io3. 
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From this old conception of the universe as a sort of 
house, with heaven as its upper story and the earth as its 
ground flix>r, flowed important theological ideas into heath- 
en, Jewish, and Christian mythologies. Common to thena 
all are legends regarding attempts of mortals to invade the 
upper apartment from the lower. Of such are the Greek 
legends of the Aloidae, who sought to reach heaven by pil- 
ing up mountains, and were cast down; the Chaldean and 
Hebrew legends of the wicked who at Babel sought to build 
"a tower whose top may reach heaven," which Jehovah 
went down from heaven to see, and which he brought to 
naught by the "confusion of tongues" ; the Hindu legend 
of the tree which sought to grow into heaven and which 
Brahma blasted ; and the Mexican legend of the giants who 
sought to reach heaven by building the Pyramid of Cholula, 
and who were overthrown by fire from above. 

Myths having this geographical idea as their germ devel. 
oped in luxuriance through thousands of years. Ascensions 
to heaven and descents from it, "translations/' "assump- 
tions," "annunciations," mortals "caught up" into it and 
returning, angels Hying between it and the earth, thunder- 
bolts hurled down from it, mighty winds issuing from its 
corners, voices speaking from the upper floor to men on the 
lower, temporary openings of the flfwr of heaven to reveal 
the blessedness of the good, "signs and wonders" hung out 
from it to warn the wicked, interventions of every kind — 
from the heathen gods coming down on every sort of errand, 
and Jehovah coming down to walk in Eden in the cool of 
the day, to St. Mark swooping down into the market-place 
of Venice to break the shackles of a slave — all these are but 
features in a vast evolution of myths arising largely from 
this geographical germ. 

Nor did this evolution end here. Naturally, in this view 
of things, if heaven was a loft, hell was a cellar ; and if there 
were ascensions into one, there were descents into the other. 
Hell being so near, interferences by its occupants with the 
dwellers of the earth just above were constant, and form a 
vast chapter in mediaeval literature. Dante made this con- 
ception of the location of hell still more vivid, and we find 
some forms of it serious barriers to geographical invcstiga- 
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tion. Many a bold navigator, who was quite ready to brave 
pirates and tempests, trembled at the thought of tumbling 
with his ship into one of the openings into hell which a 
widespread belief placed in the Atlantic at some unknown 
distance from Europe. This terror among sailors was one 
of the main obstacles in the great voyage of Columbus. In 
a medisevai text-book, giving science the form of a dialogue, 
occur the following question and answer: " Why is the sun 
so red in the evening ? " " Because he looketh down upon 
hell." 

But the ancient germ of scientific truth in geography — 
the idea of the earth's sphericity— still lived. Although the 
great majority of the early fathers of the Church, and espe- 
cially Lactantius, had sought to crush it beneath the utter, 
ances attributed to Isaiah, David, and St. Paul, the better 
opinion of Eudoxus and Aristotle could not be forgotten. 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen had even supported it. 
Ambrose and Augustine had tolerated it, and, after Cosmas 
had held sway a hundred years, it received new life from a 
great churchman of southern Europe, Isidore of Seville, 
who, however fettered by the dominant theology in many 
other things, braved it in this. In the eighth century a simi- 
lar declaration was made in the north of Europe by another 
great Church authority, Bede. Against the new life thus 
given to the old truth, the sacred theory struggled long and 
vigorously but in vain. Eminent authorities in later ages, 
like Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, and Vin- 
cent of Bcauvais, felt obliged to accept the doctrine of the 
earth's sphericity, and as we approach the modern period 
we find its truth acknowledged by the vast majority of 
thinking men. The Reformation did not at first yield fully 
to this better theory. Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin were 
very strict in their adherence to the exact letter of Scrip- 
lure. Even Zwingli, broad as his views generally were, was 
closely bound down in this matter, and held to the opinion 
of the fathers that a great firmament, or floor, separated the 
heavens from the earth ; that above it were the waters and 
angels, and below it the earth and man. 

The main scope given to independent tfai 1$ 

general subject among the Reformers was in r 
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speculations regarding- the universe which encompassed 
Eden, the exact character o( the conversation of the serpent 
with Eve, and the like. 

In the times immediately (ullowing the Reformation mat- 
ters were even worse. The interpretations of Scripture by 
Luther and Calvin became as sacred to their followers as 
the Scripture itself. When Calixt ventured, in interpreting 
the Psalms, to question the accepted belief that " the waters 
above the heavens " were contained in a vast receptacle up- 
held by a solid vault, he was bitterly denounced as he. 
retical. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century Musaeus inter, 
preted the accounts in Genesis to mean that first God made 
the heavens for the roof or vault, and left it there on high 
swinging until three days later he put the earth under it. 
But the new scientific thought as to the earth's form had 
gained the day. The most sturdy believers were obliged to 
adjust their biblical theones to it as best they could.* 

II. THE DELINliATION OF THE EARTH. 

Every great people of antiquity, as a rule, regarded its 
own central city or most holy place as necessarily the centre 
of the earth. 

The Chaldeans held that their "holy house of the gods'* 
was the centre. The Egyptians sketched the world under 
the form of a human figure, in which Egj'pt was the heart, 
and the centre of it Thebes. For the Assyrians, it was 
Babylon; for the Hindus, it was Mount Meru; for the 
Greeks, so far as the civilized world was concerned. Olym- 
pus or the temple at Delphi; for the modern Mohammed- 
ans, it is Mecca and its sacred stone; the Chinese, to this 
day, speak of their empire as the " middle kingdom." It 
was in accordance, then, with a simple tendency of human 

• For a dismssiorf of ihe geogrsphlcnl views of Isidore and Bedf, sec .Santarem, 
Cotmcgrafku, vot. i, pp. 22-34. ?<'' ''le grndual ncccpl sncc of ihc idea of the 
earth's sphcriciiy after ihe eighth century, see Kretschmcr, pp. 51 rfwy^ where 
citati(>ns from a multiudc of wiihors are given. For the views of ihe Reformert, 
»cc Zikltler, vol. I, pp. 679 ftnd 693. For Colist, Mn««as, smil gtheis, ibid, pp. 
673-677 uid 761. 
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thought that the Jews believed the centre of the world to 
be Jerusalem. 

The book of Eaekiel speaks of Jerusalem as in the mid- 
dle of the earth, and all other parts of the world as set 
around the holy city. Throughout the "ages of faith" this 
was very generally accepted as a direct revelation from the 
Almighty regarding the earth's form. St. Jerome, the great- 
est authority of the early Church upon the Bible, declared, 
on the strength of this utterance of the prophet, that Jeru- 
salem could be nowhere but at the earth's centre; in the 
ninth century Archbishop Rabanus Maurus reiterated the 
same argument; in the clcvcnih century Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor gave to the doctrine another scriptural demonstration ; 
and Pope Urban, in his great sermon at Clermont urging 
the Franks to the crusade, declared, "Jerusalem is the mid- 
dle point of the earth "; in the thirteenth century an ecclesi- 
astical writer much in vogue, the monk Csesarius of Heistcr- 
bach, declared, "As the heart in the midst of the body, so is 
Jerusalem situated in the midst of our inhabited earth," — 
" so it was that Christ was crucified at the centre of the 
earth." Dante accepted this view of Jerusalem as a cer- 
tainty, wedding it to immortal verse; and in the pious book 
of travels ascribed to Sir John Mandeville, so widely read 
in the Middle Ages, it is declared that Jerusalem is at the 
centre of the world, and that a spear standing erect at the 
Holy Sepulchre casts no shadow at the equinox. 

Ezckicl's statement thus became the standard of ortho- 
doxy to early m.ip-makcrs. The map of the world at Here- 
ford Cathedral, the maps of Andrea Bianco. Marino Sanuto, 
and a multitude of others fixed this view in men's minds, and 
doubtless discouraged during many generations any scien- 
tific statements tending to unbalance this geographical cen- 
tre revealed in Scripture.* 



* For the beliefs otvinaat natloas of nnliqulty that the ennh's centre wts in 
their mokt uctcd pUce. nee citatloM from Maxpero, Charton, Sftyec. and othen is 
Lcthaby, /Irf/iitfclurf. Afyttintm. and Afyth, chap. iv. A» to the Greek*, we have 
typical tilatcment^ in the EunuHttUs of /EMrhylui, where the Uone on (he ahu at 
Delphi ij( repeatedly called "the earth's navel" — which U precisely the esprewioa 
used regarrtiriK Jerusakm in ihc fiqitumpni Iranslatjon o( Ezeklel (see bainwi. 
The proof teats on which the mcdiicval i^cographers nainlj rcUed as to 
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Nor did mediieval thinkers rest with this conception. 
In accordance with the dominant view that ph>-sical truth 
must be sought by theological reasoning, the doctrine was 
evolved that not only the site of the cross on Calvary marked 
the geographical centre of the world, but that on this very 
spot had stood the tree which bore the forbidden fruit in 
Eden. Thus was geography made to reconcile all parts of 
the great theologic plan. This doctrine was hailed with 
joy by multitudes: and we find in the works of mediaeval 
pilgrims to Palestine, again and again, evidence that this 
had become precious truth to them, both in theology and 
geography. Even as late as 1664 the eminent French priest 
Eugene Roger, in his published travels in Palestine, dwelt 
upon the thirty-eighth chapter of Ezekiel, coupled with a 
text from Isaiah, to prove that the exact centre of the earth 
is a spot marked on the pavement of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and that on this spot once stood the tree which 
bore the forbidden fruit and the cross of Christ.* 



of ihc «»rth v/ttt Ecekiel v. 5, mrd xxxviii, 19. The progrtM of geographic^ 
knowledge evidently caused Chem to be ioftencd down somcirb&t in our King 
James's version ; bul the firs! of them reads, in the Vulgalc, " ftfa eit HUruialtm, 
in mriiiu gtHtium pastii eam ft tit Hreuitu tjut term" ; and Ihe second reads, in 
the Vulgate, *' I'w m<dic Urree'' and in the Scpluagint. hi\ rii- 4>lfa^^^' »f|i -fii%. 
That (he literal centre of ihc earlh w« understood, sec proof in SL Jerome, CV"i- 
Mentar. in Etekiei, lib. ii ; and (or general proof, see Leopardi, Saggio Mfira gH 
frrori fiofoiari dfgU antichi, pp. 207, 20S. For R&ltanus Mntinis, see hit Dt Uni* 
vtrsD, lib, xii. cap. 4. in Migne. tome c»i, p. 339. For Hugh of SL Victor, see hU 
Dt Silti Tfrrarum, cap. ii. For Dante's belJef. see Infermt. canto luiiv, it3-II5 : 
" E se' or lolto t'emlsperio glunto. 

Ch' k oppokito a quel die In );nin secek 
Corerchia, e sotto il cui colmo conmnto 
Ku I'aom chc nacque c visse lenta pccca." 
For orthodox gn^mphy in the Middle Ages, see Wright's Eiiayi an Areka^ 
elogy^ vol. ii, chapter on the map of ihc world In Hereford Cathedntt ; also the 
rude map* in Cardinal d'Aillji's Yataga MitnJi; »lso copies of maps of Marino 
Sanulo and olhcra in Peschcl, Erdhtnde, p. 210; also Mtinstcr, Foe Si milt dill' 
AUante di Andrea Bianea, Venecia, lS6^ And for discu^ions of the vhole sub> 
ject, see S»ntarc«i, vol. ii. p. S95. vol. iii, pp. 71, 183, 184, and elsewhere. For k 
brief summary with dialtons. see Eicken. Geickicktc, etc., pp. 622, 623, 

• For the site of the cros? on, CalTary, as the point where stood " the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil" in Eden, at tlie centre of the earth, sec vniioui 
Eastern travcElers cited in Tobler ; but especially the travels of Bishop Arcalf In 
the Holy Land, in Wright'* Early Traxxh in Palestine, p. B ; also Traveh cf 
SMttmlf, ibid., p. 38 ; also, Sii John Mutdevillc, ibid., pp. 166, 167. For Roger, 
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Nor was this the only misconception which forced its 
way from our sacred writings into medixval map-making: 
two others were almost as marked. 

First of these was the vague terror inspired by Gog and 
Magog. Few passages in the Old Testament are more 
sublime than the denunciation o( these great enemies by 
Ezekicl ; and the welUknown statement in the Apocalypse 
fastened the Hebrew feeling regarding them with a new 
meaning into the mind of the early Church: hence it was 
that the mediaeval map-makers took great pains to delineate 
these monsters and their habitations on the maps. For cen- 
turies no map was considered orthodox which did not show 
them. 

The second conception was derived from the mention in 
our sacred books of the " four winds." Hence came a vivid 
belief in their real existence, and their delineation on the 
maps, generally as colossal heads with distended cheeks, 
blowing vigorously toward Jerusalem. 

After these conceptions had mainly disappeared we find 
here and there evidences of the difficulty men found in giv. 
ing up the scriptural idea of direct personal interference by 
agents of Heaven in the ordinary phenomena of Nature : 
thus, in a noted map of the sixteenth century representing 
the earth as a sphere, there is at each pole a crank, with an 
angel laboriously turning the earth by means of it: and, in 
another map, the hand of the Almighty, thrust forth from 
the clouds, holds the earth suspended by a rope and spins 
it with his thumb and fingers. Even as late as the middle of 
the seventeenth century Hcylin, the most authoritative Eng- 
lish geographer of the time, shows a like tendency to mix 
science and theology. He warps each to help the other, as 
follows: "Water, making but one globe with the earth, is 



Mchii La Ttrre Saiiicle, Puis, 1664, pp. S9-3tB, etc. ; lee Abo Quarcsmio. Ttrrm 
SttH(Ut EiutiJiUw, 1639, for similu view ; and, for one namt3v« in which the ide* 
ins developed into An unAXing mass o( pious myths, sec Fiigrimngt of tkt Ru$- 
tian Ahhet Danul. edited by Sir C. W. Wi]«on. I,on<!on. 1B85. p. 14. (The pas- 
sage iJewrret to he quoted u an example of mj-th-making; it fa ai follows : "At 
the lime of our Lord's crucifixion, when he gave up the ghost on the ciou, the 
veil of the temple was rent, and the rock above Adam's skull opened, and the 
blood and water which flowed from Christ's side nn down through the fissure 
upon the sknll, thus waahlBg away the sins of iBen."J 
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yet higher than it. This appears, first, because it is a body 
not so heavy ; secondly, it is observed by sailors that their 
ships move (aster to the shore than from it, whereof no rea- 
son can be given but the height of the water above the 
land ; thirdly, to such as stand on the shore the sea seems tu 
swell into the form of a round bill till it puts a bound upon 
our sight. Now that the sea, hovering thus over and above 
the earth, doth not overwhelm it, can be ascribed only to 
his Providence who ' hath made the waters to stand on an 
heap that they turn not again to cover the earth.'"* 



III. THE INHABITANTS OF THE EARTH. 

Even while the dnctrinc of the sphericity of the earth 
was undecided, another question had been suggested which 
theologians finally came to consider of far greater impor- 
tance. The doctrine of the sphericity of the earth naturally 
led to thought regarding its inhabitants, and another ancient 
germ was warmed into life— the idea of antipodes; of human 
beings on the earth's opposite sides. 

In the Greek and Roman world this idea had found sup. 
porters and opponents, Cicero and f'liny being among the 
former, and Epicurus, Lucretius, and Plutarch among the 
latter. Thus the problem came into the early Church un- 
solved. 

Among the first churchmen to take it up was, in the 
East, St. Gregory Nazianzen, who showed that to sail bo. 
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*For Gog nnil Magog, »c« Eiekicl xnviil and xxxix. and Rev. n, 8 ; and 

for the general soliji-cl, 'X'yj, Judaism and Chriitianity, Boston. )8gi, pp. 373. 
374- For maps showirtj; tlj»e two great tcrrore, anil for geographical dUcuuion 
regarding them, sec Lclcwel, ft^c. du Mtym Agr. Bruxellu, 1850. Aitox; also 
Ruge, Gftch. del Z^tUtlUrt der EnldtckuMgfm. Berlin. I881, pp. 78. 79 ; also Pes- 
thcl's Ah/uindlungm. pp. 28-35, and Cm<-4, dfr Erdkundt, p. 2ia For rcpresenta> 
tions on maps of the " Four Winds," see Chnrtftn, fvjvgfurs, lotne ii, p. 11 ; abo 
Rugc. « above, pp. 334. 355; also, for a curious mixture of ih*; scripturtil four 
windi with tlic ctauical n-inds issuing from the bags of /l^olui, see a map of the 
Iwelfih century in L^n Gnutier, La CAnvileru, p, 153 : and for maps shou'tng ad- 
dtiional winds, Mc various editions of Ptolemy. For a map wi<H angels turning 
Ihc earth by means of cranks at the poles, see Grjmofus, A'uxtu Orbii, Bosilese, 
1537. For the gliobe kept npinning by the Almighty, see J. Hondius's nap, 13S9; 
and for Heylin, his &m folio, ibja, p. 27. 
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yond Gibraltar was impossible ; and, in the West, Lactantius, 
who asked : " Is there any one so senseless as to believe that 
there are men whose footsteps arc higher than their heads ? 
. . . that the crops and trees g^row downward ? . . . that 
the rains and snow and hail fal! upward toward the earth ? 
... I am at a loss what to say oi those who, when they 
have once erred, steadily persevere in their loWy and defend 
one vain thing by another." 

In all this contention by Gregory and Lactantius there 
was nothing to be especially regretted, for, whatever their 
motive, they simply supported their inherited belief on 
grounds of natural law and probability. 

Unfortunately, the discussion was not long allowed to 
rest on these scientific and philosophical grounds; other 
Christian thinkers followed, who in their ardour adduced 
texts of Scripture, and soon the question had become theo. 
logical; hostility to the belief in antipodes btcame dog. 
matic. The universal Church was arrayed against it, and 
in front of the vast phalanx stood, to a man, the fathers. 

To all of them this idea seemed dangerous; to most of 
them it seemed damnable. St. Basil and St. Ambrose were 
tolerant enough to allow that a man might be saved who 
thought the earth inhabited on its opposite sides; but the 
great majority of the fathers doubted the possibility of sal- 
vatlon to such misbelievers. 

The great champion of the orthodox view was St. Augus- 
tine. Though he seemed inclined to yield a little in regard 
to the sphericity of the earth, he fought the idea that men 
exist on the other side of it, saying that "Scripture speaks 
of no such descendants of Adam." He insists that men 
could not be allowed by the Almighty to live there, since if 
they did ihcj- could not see Christ at his second coming 
descending through the air. But his most cogent appeal, 
one which we find echoed from theologian to theologian 
during a thousand years afterward, is to the nineteenth 
Psalm, and to its confirmation in the Eptslle to the Romans; 
to the words, *' Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world." He dwells with 
great force on the fact that St. Paul based one of his most 
powerful arguments upon this declaration r^r*"^"'**"' the 
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preachers of the gospel, and that he declared even more ex- 
plicitly that" Verily, their sound went into all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends ol the world." Thenceforth we 
5nd it constantly declared that, as those preachers did not 
go to the antipodes, no antipodes can exist ; and hence that 
the supporter!) of this geographical doctrine "give the lie 
direct to King David and to St. Paul, and therefore to the 
Holy GhosL" Thus the great Bishop of Hippo taught the 
whole world for over a thousand years that, as there was no 
preaching of the gospel on the opposite side of the earth, 
there could be no human beings there. 

The great authority of Augustine, and the cogency of 
his scriptural argument, held the Church firmly against the 
doctrine of the antipodes; all schools of interpretation were 
now agreed— the followers of the allegorical tendencies of 
Alexandria, the strictly literal exegetes of Syria, the more 
eclectic theologians of the West. For over a thousand years 
it was held in the Church, " always, everywhere, and by all," 
that there could not be human beings on the opposite sides of 
the earth, even if the earth had opposite sides ; and, when 
attacked by gainsayers, the great mass of true believers, 
from the fourth century to the fifteenth, simply used that 
opiate which had so soothing an effect on John Henry New- 
man in the nineteenth century —secitr us judical orbis ierrarum. 

Yet gainsayers still appeared. That the doctrine oi the 
antipodes continued to have life, is shown by the fact that 
in the sixth century Frocopius of Gaza attacks it with a 
tremendous argument He declares that, if there be men on 
the other side of the earth, Christ must have gone there and 
sufJered a second time to save them ; and, therefore, that 
there must have been there, as necessary preliminaries to his 
coming, a duplicate Eden, Adam, serpent, and deluge. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes also attacked the doctrine with 
especial bitterness, citing a passage from St Luke to prove 
that antipodes are theologically impossible. 

At the end of the sixth century came a man from whom 
much might be expected — St. Isidore of Seville. He had 
pondered over ancient thought in science, and, as we have 
seen, had dared proclaim his belief in the sphericity of the 
earth ; but with that he stopped. As to the antipodes, the 
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authority of the Psalmist, St. Paul, and St. Augustine si- 
lences him; he shuns the whole question as unlawful, sub- 
jects reason to faith, and declares that men can not and 
ought not to exist on opposite sides of the earth.* 

Under such pressure this scientific truth seems to have 
disappeared for nearly two hundred years ; but by the eighth 
century the sphericity of the earth had come to be generally 
accepted among the leaders of thought, and now the doc- 
trine of the antipodes was again asserted by a bishop, Virgil 
of Salzburg. 

There then stood in Germany, in those first years of the 
eighth century, one of the greatest and noblest of men — St. 
Boniface. His learning was of the best then known. In 
labours he was a worthy successor of the apostles ; his genius 
for Christian work made him unwillingly primate of Ger- 
many; his devotion to duty led hira willingly to martyr- 
dom. There sat, too, at that time, on the papal throne a 
great Christian statesman — Pope Zachary. Boniface im- 
mediately declared against the revival of such a heresy as 
the doctrine of the antipodes ; he stigmatized it as an asser- 
tion that there are men beyond the reach of the appointed 
means of salvation; he attacked Virgil, and called on Pope 
Zachary for aid. 

* For Ihe opinions of Bull. Amhrose. and oChen, see Lecky, fiistsry ef fta~ 
tiamaHjJH in Eurept, New York, 1S73, vol. 1, p. 37^ naie. Aho Letronne, in 
Revue Jet Dntx Mandesy March, 1834. For LftCluitius. ace dtuboiii already given. 
For St. AususiiRe'& opinion, see the De Civitale Dei, xvi, t). where this giext 
father of Itic Church ihon-s that the existence of the antipodes " nulia ratiane ere' 
dendnm est." For (he unxnimiiy of the fathcts against the antipodes, see ZAckler, 
voL i. p. 117. For a vciy naive lummiry, set- Joseph Acoitn, .Vaturai and Moral 
HiitOfy p/ Ike fnJiti, Grim«ton's translation, republished by the Hakluyt Sot, 
chaps, vii and viii : fttso citations in Buckle's Potlhttm^ut Workt. vol, it. pi 645. 
For Procopius of Gaia, see KretKhmei, p. 55. See also, on the |>eneral subject, 
Feschcl, Gtiehiehte der Erdktmde, pp. g6, 97. For Isidore, see citations already 
given. To understand the embarrassnicnl caused by these utterances of the fa- 
thers to tcicniitic men of A later period, see letter of Agricola to Joachim Vadia- 
nut in isi4< Agricola aska Vadianus to give \as views regarding the anii^vodci, 
uying that he himself does not know what lo do. between the fnthen on the one 
tide and the Icnracd men <A modem times on the other. On the other hand, for 
the cmbarruMncnt caused to the Church by this mistaken leal of the fathers, see 
Kepler"! references and Fromund's replies ; also Dc Mor]g:an. ParaJaxtt, P' S^- 
Kqiler appears to have taken grcAt delight in throwing the views of L«ctantius 
into the teeth of his advcrvmes. 
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The Pope, as the infallible teacher of Christendom, made 
a strong response. He cited passages from the book of Job 
and the Wisdom of Solomon against the doctrine of the 
antipodes ; he declared it " perverse, iniquitous, and against 
Virgil's own soul," and indicated a purpose of driving him 
from his bishopric. Whether this purpose was carried out 
or not, the old theological view, by virtue of the Pope's 
divinely ordered and protected "inerrancy," was re-cstab- 
lished, and the doctrine that the earth has inhabitants on but 
one of its sides became more than ever orthodox, and pre- 
cious in the mind of the Church.* 

This decision seems to have been regarded as final, and 
five centuries later the great encyclopedist of the Middle 
Ages, Vincent of Beauvais, though he accepts the sphericity 
of the earth, treats the doctrine of the antipodes as dis- 
proved, because contrary to Scripture. Yet the doctrine 
still lived. Just as it had been previously revived by WiU 
liam of Conches and then laid to rest, so now it is somewhat 
timidly brought out in the thirteenth century by no less a 
personage than Albert the Great, the most noted man of 
science in that time. But his utterances are perhaps pur- 
posely obscure. Again it disappears beneath the theological 
wave, and a hundred years later Nicolas d'Oresme, geog- 
rapher of the King of France, a light of science, is forced 
to yield to the clear teaching of the Scripture as cited by 
St. Augustine. 

Nor was this the worst. In Italy, at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the Church thought it necessary to 
deal with questions of this sort by rack and fagot. In 1316 
Peter of Abano, famous as a physician, having promulgated 



• For \'ir5il of Salrburg, see Neamder*! f/isitvy 0/ tMt Cirirfian CAtnvA. Tot- 
rey's translation, vol. iii, p, 6j ; (lIsd Hcnog, Rtal-Enryktvp^ilit, eic, recent edi- 
tion by Prof. Hiuck, s. v. VtrgiNut ; aUo Ktctschincr, pp. 56-58 ; atso Whcwcll, 
»ot. i, p. 197 ; also Dc Mor^gaui, Budert 0/ Pamdoxei, pp. 24-26. For very full 
notc^ as lo pagan and Christian advocntcs of the doctrine of the sphcridiy of the 
earth and of ihc antipodes, and for extract from Zachnty't IcHcr, sec Mi^e, 
'Patrfihgia, vol, vi, p. 426, and vol. xli, p. 487, For St. Boniface's part, sec Atfwf- 
faeii Epiitoia, ed. Cites, i. 173. Bcrgcr de Xi^frey, TroftittoHt Tfraletof^qun, 
pp. iS6-iS$, makc^ a curiouR attempt to show ihal Pope Zschary denounced the 
wrong nun ; that the real offender was the Roman poet— in the sixth boolc of the 
jfiJuiJikad the first book of tlic Gtfrgiet. 
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this with other obnoxious doctrines in science, only escaped 
the Inquisition by death ; and in 1327 Cccco d'Ascoli, noted 
as an astronomer, was for this and other results of thought, 
which brought him under suspicion of sorcery, driven (rom 
his professorship at Bologna and burned alive at Florence. 
Nor was this all his punishment: Orcagna, whose terrible 
(rescoes still exist on the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
iramorulized Cecco by representing him in the flames of 
hell,** 

Years rolled on, and there came in the fifteenth century 
one from whom the world had a right to expect much. 
Pierre d'Ailly, by force of thought and study, had risen to 
be Provost of the College of St. Di^ in Lorraine ; his ability 
had made that little village a centre of scientific thought for 
all Europe, and finally made him Archbishop of Cambray 
and a cardinal. Toward the end of the fifteenth century 
was printed what Cardinal d'Ailly had written long before 
as a summing up of his best thought and research — the col- 
lection of essays known as the Ymaga Mundi. It gives us 
one of the most striking examples in history of a great man 
in theological fetters. As he approaches this question he 
states it with such clearness that we expect to hear him 
assert the truth ; but there stands the argument of St. Au- 
gustine; there, too, stand the biblical texts on which it is 
founded — the text from the Psalms and the explicit declara- 
tion of St. Paul to the Romans, "Their sound went into 
all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world." 
D'Ailly attempts to reason, but he is overawed, and gives 
to the world virtually nothing. 



• For Vincent oX Besuvab and ihe anliixides. •« his Sptntium Xaturalt. Book 
VII, with dl3[ions fTom St. Augustine, De CivitaU Dei, cap. kyL For Albert th« 
GreU's iloctTinB leganllng tlie antipodes, compare Krctschmcr, as sbo\-e. «Hih 
Ekkcn, GruhUMe, etc., p. 6ai. Kreischmer Ends that Albert »uppor« ihe doc- 
trin<, and Eicken find* that he denies it — a fair proof iliat Albert was not ladlnid 
tosuie his views with danseroiu clearness. For D'Onsmc, sec fianiarem, //«. 
teirtdfta Cosmcgraphu. voL \. p. 14a. For Pcler of Abano, or ApoDo, as he b 
often called, lee Tirabo*chi ; also Gingnen^ vol. il, p. 3q3 ; also Naude, Hittvirt 
iu CranJi Hommti sau/foHM/s de AfufU. Fot Cecco d'.\*coli, see MontucU. /fit- 
tfirt dft AfaH^mali^ufi. \, 538 ; also Daunou, £fwJtj fiittoriguei, voL vi, p. 330 ; 
also Krctschmer, p. 59. Concerning Orcagna's represeotalton of Cecco in tin 
flwncs of hell, see Renan, AvtrrMt ft I' Avrrnnrmt, Faiu. 1667b pi. 338. 
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Still, the doctrine of the antipodes lived and moved: so 
much so that the eminent Spanish theologian Tostatus, even 
as late as the age of Columbus, felt called upon to protest 
against it as " unsafe." He had shaped the old missile of St. 
Augustine into the following syllogism : "The apostles were 
conuiianded to go into all the world and to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature; they did not go to any such part of 
the world as the antipodes ; they did not preach to any 
creatures there: ergo, no antipodes exist." 

The warfare of Columbus the world knows well: how 
the Bishop of Ceuta worsted him in Portugal; how sundry 
wise men of Spain confronted him with the usual quotations 
from the Psalms, from St. Paul, and from St. Augustine ; 
how, even after he was triumphant, and after his voyage had 
greatly strengthened the theory of the earth's sphericity, 
with which the theory of the antipodes was so closely con- 
nected, the Church by its highest authority solemnly stum- 
bled and persisted in going astray. In 1493 Pope Alexander 
V!, having been appealed to as an umpire between the 
claims of Spain and Portugal to the newly discovered parts of 
the earth, issued a bull laying down upon the earth's surface 
line of demarcation between the two powers. This line 
was drawn from north to south a hundred leagues west of 
the Azores; and the Pope in the plenitude of his knowledge 
declared that all lands discovered east of this line should be- 
long to the Portuguese, and all west of it should belong to 
the Spaniards. This was hailed as an exercise of divinely 
illuminated power by the Church ; but difficulties arose, and 
in 1 506 another attempt was made by Pope Julius II to draw 
the line three hundred and seventy leagues west of Ihe Cape 
Verde Islands. This, again, was supposed to bring divine 
wisdom to settle the question; but, shortly, overwhelming 
difficulties arose; for the Portuguese claimed Brazil, and, of 
cx>urse, had no difficulty in showing that they could reach it 
by sailing to the east of the line, provided they sailed long 
enough. The lines laid down by Popes Alexander and 
Julius may still be found upon the maps of the period, but 
their bulls have quietly passed into the catalogue of ludicrous 
errors. 

Yet the theological barriers to this geographical tnitli 
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yielded but slowly. Plain as it had beconie to scholars, 
they hesitated to declare it to the world at large. Eleven 
hundred years had passed since St. Augustine had proved 
its antagonism to Scripture, when Gregory Reysch gave 
lorth his famous encyclopedia, the Margarita Philosophua, 
Edition after edition was issued, and everywhere appeared 
in it the orthodox slatemcnts ; but they were evidently 
strained to the breaking point; for while, in treating of the 
antipodes, Reysch refers respectfully to St. Augustine as 
objecting to the scientific doctrine, he is careful not to cite 
Scripture against it, and not less caretul to suggest geo- 
graphical reasoning in favour of it. 

But in 1519 science gains a crushing victory. Magellan 
makes his famous voyage. He proves the earth to be round, 
for his expedition circumnavigates it ; he proves the doc- 
trine of the antipodes, for his shipmates see the peoples of 
the antipodes. Yet even this does not end the war. Many 
conscientious men oppose the doctrine for two hundred 
years longer. Then the French astronomers make their 
measurements of degrees in equatorial and polar regions, 
and add to their proofs that of the lengthened pendulum. 
When this was done, when the deductions of science were 
seen to be established by the simple test of measurement, 
beautifully and perfectly, and when a long line of trust* 
worthy explorers, including devoted missionaries, had sent 
home accounts of the antipodes, then, and then only, this 
war of twelve centuries ended. 

Such was the main result of this long war; but there 
were other results not so fortunate. The efforts of Eusebius, 
Basil, and Lactantius to deaden scientific thought; the ef- 
forts of Augustine to combat it; the efforts of Cosmas to 
crush it by dogmatism ; the efforts of Boniface and Zachary 
to crush it by force, conscientious as they all were, had re- 
sulted simply in impressing upon many leading minds the 
conviction that science and religion are enemies. 

On the other hand, what was gained by the warriors of 
science for religion ? Certainly a far more worthy concep- 
tion of the world, and a far more ennobling conception of 
that power which pervades and directs it. Which is more 
consistent with a great religion, the cosmography of Cosmas 
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or that of Isaac Newton? Which presents a nobler field for 
relig^ious thought, the diatribes of Lactantius or the calm 
statements of Humboldt?* 



IV. THE SIZE OF THE EARTH. 

But at an early period another subject in geography had 
stirred the minds of thinking men — (he earth's sise. Various 
ancient investigators had by different methods reached meas- 
urements more or less near the truth; these methods were 
continued into the Middle Ages, supplemented by new 
thought, and among the more striking results were those 
obtained by Roger Bacon and Gerbert, afterward Pope Syl- 
vester II. They handed down to after-lime the torch of 



* For D'Ailljr's acceptance o^f St. Anenstinc'^ argument, see the Ymago Mtindi, 
cap, vU. Fqi TosiatUi, see ZGckler, rol. t, pp. 4&7< 4^^- He biued his opposi- 
tion on RotDiDt X, x8. For Columbus, see Wiijwr, Fuke. uid Adsnu ; also 
Huitiholilt. Hhtoirt dr la C/ographU dn A'^ittati Cenltnent. For tlie bull of 
Alexander VI, «i* Daiinou, liltdn //iVft>nV""> *ol, ii, p. 417 ; also Pcscliel, Zeit' 
alterJtr EtiJetkimgeH, Book II, ch&p. iv, The lexl of the bull U given with 4a 
En^livh translation in Aibct's repriat of TMt Firtt Tkrti Eugliih Bookj en jtmtr- 
itt, etc., Ilinnlngbnin, iSSj, pp. 301-S04 ; oUo especially Peschcl, Dit Thti- 
tuMg der F.rde tatter PafH Alexander VI vnd JuHut II, Lcipsic, 1871, pp. l^et 
**f. For ccmatkt on the powet under which the line was drawn by Alexander VI, 
sw Mamiant, Del FapaS« nei Trt Uttimi SetoH, p. 170. Fot mopt showing lines 
of division, see Koht, Die Mdm OiUsttH Gtneral-Kartet* von Amtriia. Weimar, 
1860, where map* of 1537 and 1539 arc leprodoccd ; alio Mcrcalor. Atlat, tcnlti 
•dllion, AmrterUam, 16^8, pp. 70, 71. For lale«t discussion on The Demartatiim 
l^ne of AUxandrr VI, «c« E. G. Bourne in YaU Reticas, May, 1891. For the 
Margnrila Philas,tf,kua, tee the editions of 1503, 1509. 1517, lib. rii, cap. 4S, For 
the effect of MogclL-tn's Tuyagcs, and ihc reluctance lo yield to proof, sec Henri 
Martin. Ilistoire dt France, rol. xiv, p. 395 ; St. Martin's Nittvire de la GA'grnfAif, 
p. 369 ; I'eschcl, Geukickte dtt ZatalUrt der Entdtckungen, concluding cWpters ; 
and for an admirable lummary, Diaper, ffiit. Int. Devti. of Emrofe, pp. 4St-4$3: 
also on inieresiing passage in Sir Tliomas Browne's Vulgar and ComiHon Errert, 
Book I, ch«p. vi ; also a itriking passage in Atcjsla, chap, ii. For general state- 
ment as lo iupplcmenUry proof by Ricasuremcnt of degrees and by pendulum, te« 
Somerrille. PMys. Getig., chap, i, par. 6. note ; al*o Humboldt, Cermtts, vol. ii, p. 
736. and vol, v, pp. 16, 32 ; alto Monhicla. iv. jgS. As to the eflecl of travel, sea 
Acosta's history above cited. The good tniuionary says, in Grimston't quaint 
iranslttian, '* Whatsoever Lactanliu* uielh, wee ihat live now at Pcm, and in. 
hahite that parte of Ihc worlde which is opposite to Asia and th«r Antipodes, finile 
not ourselves to bee hanging in the aire, oui headcs dovrnwird .-ind oui fcetc on 
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knowledge, but, as their reward among their contemporaries, 
ihey fell under the charge of sorcery. 

Far more consonant with tlie iheological spirit of the 
Middle Ages was a solution of the problem from Scripture, 
and this solution deserves to be given as an example of a 
very curious theological error, chancing to result in the 
establishment of a great truth. The second book of Esdras, 
which among Protestants is placed in the Apocrypha, was 
held by many of the foremost men of the ancient Church as 
iully inspired : though Jerome looked with suspicion on this 
book, it was regarded as prophetic by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, and Ambrose, and the Church acquiesced 
in that view. In the Eastern Church it held an especially 
high place, and in the Western Church, before the Kcfurma- 
tion, was generally considered by the most eminent authori- 
ties to be part of the sacred canon. In the sixth chapter of 
this book there is a summary of the works of creation, and 
in it occur the following verses: 

" Upon the third day thou didst command that the wa- 
ters should be gathered in the seventh part of the earth ; six 
parts hast thou dried up and kept them to the intent that of 
these some, being planted of God and tilled, might serve 
thee." 

'■ Upon the fifth day thou saidst unto the seventh part 
where the waters were gathered, that it should bring forth 
living creatures, fowls and fishes, and so it came to pass." 

These statements were reiterated in other verses, and 
were naturally considered as of controlling authority. 

Among the scholars who pondered on this as on all 
things likely to increase knowledge was Cardinal Pierre 
d'Ailly. As we have seen, this great man, while he denied 
the existence of the antipodes, as St. Augustine had done, 
believed firmly in the sphericity of the earth, and, interpret- 
ing these statements of the book of Esdras in connection 
with this belief, he held that, as only one seventh of the 
earth's surface was covered by water, the ocean between 
the west coast of Europe and the east coast of Asia could 
not be very wide. Knowing, as he thought, the extent of 
the land upon the globe, he felt that in view of this divinely 
authorized statement the globe must be much smaller- and 
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the land of " Zipango," reached by Marco Polo, on the ex- 
treme cast coa&t of Asia, much nearer than had been gen- 
erally believed. 

Un this point he laid stress in his great work, the Ymago 
Mundi, and an edition of it having been published in the 
days when Columbus was thinking most closely upon the 
problem of a westward voyagCf it naturally exercised much 
influence upon his reasonings. Among the treasures of the 
library at Seville, there is nothing more interesting than a 
copy of this work annotated by Columbus himself: from 
this very copy it was that Columbus obtained confirmation 
o( his belief that the passage across the ocean to Marco 
Polo's land of Zipango in Asia was short. But for this error, 
based upon a text supposed to be inspired, it is unlikely 
that Columbus could have secured the necessary support 
for his voyage. It is a curious fact that this single theo- 
logical error thus promoted a scries of voyages which com- 
pletely destroyed not only this but every other conception 
of geography based upon the sacred writings.* 

V. THE CHARACTER OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

U would be hardly just to dismiss the struggle for geo. 
f^rnphical truth without referring to one passage more in 
the history o( the Protestant Church, for it shows clearly 
the difficulties in the way of the simplest statement of geo- 
graphical truth which conflicted with the words of the sacred 
books. 

In the year 1553 Michael Servctus was on trial for his 
life at Geneva on the charge of Arianism. Servetus had 
rendered many services to scientilic truth, and one of these 



* For thli error. 10 fnitfiil in discovery, kc IVAIII7, Yma/^ MutuS ; Uw 
|Htimi icfrrrcd to Is foU 13 rcrw. For ibc passage from Esdras, see ch&p. v], 
wrut 48. 47. so. And ga ; tee also ZOcklcr, Cuehishli de* Bftifkun^m twiicken 
Tkiti^gu HHii /s'al-rwinfHuhaft. vol. i, p. 461. For ooc of the beat recent state- 
nents, m< Ruge, C^kM. dti TeitatCfn dtr EnldtekiH^tn, Berlin, iSfia. pp. »at tt 
ttq. For a teller of Columbus acknowledjnng his indebtedness to this mUlake in 
Eadrai, see NaMrrete, Viajts y DurubrimitnUi, MAdrid, 1825, tome I. pp. 14a, 
•bl ; alio Humboldt, HitU dt la Cd%*grafkit dm tfouvtam Contiatnt, rol. i, pp. 
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was an edition of Ptolemy's Geography^ in which Judea was 
spoken of, not as "a land flowing with milk and honey," but, 
in strict accordance with the truth, as, in the main, meagre, 
barren, and inhospitable. In his trial this simple statement 
of geographical fact was used against him by his arch-enemy 
John Calvin with fearful power. In vain did Servetus plead 
that he had simply drawn the words from a previous edition 
of Ptolemy; in vain did he declare that this statement was a 
simple g-cographical truth of which there were ample proofs: 
it was answered that such language " necessarily inculpated 
Moses, and grievously outraged the Holy Ghost."* 

In summing up the action of the Church upon geog- 
raphy, wc must say, then, that the dogmas developed in 
Strict adherence to Scripture and the conceptions held in the 
Church during many centuries "always, everywhere, and 
by all," were, on the whole, steadily hostile to truth; but it 
is only just to make a distinction here between the religious 
and the theological spiriL To the religious spirit are largely 
due several of the noblest among the great voyages of dis- 
covery. A deep longing to extend the realms of Christian- 
ity influenced the minds of Prince John qf Portugal, in his 
great series of efforts along the African coast ; of Vasco da 
Gama, in his circumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope; 
of Magellan, in his voyage around the world ; and doubtless 
found a place among the more worldly motives of Columbus.f 

Thus, in this field, from the supremacy accorded to the- 
ology, we find resulting that tendency to dogmatism which 
has shown itself in all ages the deadly foe not only of scien- 
tific inquiry but of the higher religious spirit itself, while 
from the love of truth for truth's sake, which has been the 
inspiration of all fruitful work in science, nothing but ad- 
vantage has ever resulted to religion. 



* Foi Scrvetu^'s geographical offense, sec Rillict, RHathn du Prc<h erimiml 
emtire MUhtl Sirvtt tTafr^s Ui D^eumentt criffiHaux, Generm, 1844. pp. 43. 43 ; 
alw Willis, ServrtHi and Cilvin, London, 1877, p. 535. The pUMge condemned 
is in the Ptolemy of 1535, foL 41- It was ducrcctly retrcached in k rcpnni of the 
umc edition. 

f Ai to the mixture in the moiires of Columhui, ll majr be well to compare 
with the earlier biographies the recent onea b; Dr. Winsor and President Adams. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ASTRONOMY. 



I. THE OLD SACRED THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

The next great series of battles was fought over the rela* 
tions of the visible heavens to the earth. 

In the early Church, in view of the doctrine so promi- 
nent in the New Testament, that the earth was soon to be 
destroyed, and that there were to be "new heavens and a 
new earth." astronomy, like other branches of science, was 
generally looked upon as futile. Why study the old heavens 
and the old earth, when they were so soon to be replaced 
with something infinitely better? This feeling appears in 
St. Augustine's famous utterance, " What concern is it to 
me whether the heavens as a sphere inclose the earth in the 
middle of the world or overhang it on either side?" 

As to the heavenly bodies, theologians looked on them 
as at best only objects of pious speculation. Regarding 
their nature the fathers of the Church were divided. Ori- 
gen, and others \vith him, thought them living beings pos- 
sessed of souls, and this belief was mainly based upon the 
scriptural vision of the morning stars singing together, and 
upon the beautiful appeal to the "stars and light "in the 
song of the three children— the Bmeduite — which the AnglU 
can communion has so wisely retained in its Liturgy. 

Other fathers thought the stars abidtng-places of the 
angels, and that stars were moved by angels. The Gnostics 
thought the stars spiritual beings governed by angels, and 
appointed not to cause earthly events but to indicate them. 

As to the heavens in general, the prevailing view in the 
Church was based upon the scriptural declarations that a 
solid vault — a '• firmament "—was extended above the earth, 
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and that the heavenly bodies were simply lights hung within 
it This was for a time held very tenaciously. St. Philas- 
trius, in his famous treatise on heresies, pronounced it a 
heresy to deny that the stars arc brought out by God from 
his treasure-house and hung in the sky every evening ; any 
other view he declared "false to the Catholic faith." This 
view also survived in the sacred theory established so firmly 
by Cosmas in the sixth century. Having established his 
plan of the universe upon various texts in the Old and 
New Testaments, and having made it a vast oblong box, 
covered by the solid "firmament," he brought in additional 
texts from Scripture to account for the planetary move- 
ments, and developed at length the theory that the sun and 
planets are moved and the "windows of heaven " opened 
and shut by angels appointed for that purpose. 

How intensely real this way of looking at the universe 
was, we find in the writings of St. Isidore, the greatest 
leader of orthodox thought in the seventh century. He 
a£firms that since the fall of man, and on account of it, the 
sun and moon shine with a feebler light ; but he proves from 
a text in Isaiah that when the world shall be fully redeemed 
these " great lights " will shine again in all their early splen- 
dour. But, despite these authorities and their theological 
finalities, the evolution of scientific thought continued, its 
main germ being the geocentric doctrine — the doctrine that 
the earth is the centre, and that the sun and planets revolve 
about it.* 

This doctrine was of the highest respectability: it had 
been developed at a very early period, and had been elabo- 



* For |MH«g« cited from Clrment of AlcuirxlTii, see Enijlish Iran^ilaiion, Hdin- 
burgh, 1869, vol. ii, p. ^69 ; aUo the MitttUamtt, Ikiok V, cap. vi. Far typical 
iUtemcnts bf St. Augustine, sc« Dt Gftuii, ii, cap. n. in Miffne, Pa4r. Ijtt.. lotne 
xxxi*. pp. »70. a7r. For Ori([en'« view, *«« the Df Prindfiiis, lib. i, »p. vii ; k* 
alio LcopKrdi'k Errifri Papulari, op. xi ; also Wilwm's StUfti^tn from tht Pr»- 
pktHe SeriftttTtt in AnU-Niant Uhrary, p. 13a. For Philo Judacus, mc Om tlu 
Crtation »f the WorU, chape xviii and xix, and On Atitnarthy, chap. i. For St. 
llidote, tee the De OrJine Creaturaritm , cap. v, in Mii^ne, Pair. iMt., Ixxiiii, pp. 
933-935 ; alM), 1000, lOoi. Fat Fhilaitria*. see the De Ntrrtti^t, chap, cxxaiii, 
in Migce, toiDc ait, p. 1364. For Counai'* view, we his Tofvgrapkia CkrUtiana, 
in MuntCau^un, Col. Nov. Patmm. it, p. t%o, and ckcwhcic at cil«l in tay chapter 
on Geography. 
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rated until it accounted well for the apparent movements of 
the heavenly bodies; its final name, "Ptolemaic theory," 
carried weight; and, having thus come from antiquity into 
the Christian world, St. Clement of Alexandria demon- 
strated that the altar in the Jewish tabernacle was "a sym- 
bol of the earth placed in the middle of the universe": 
nothing more was needed ; the geocentric theory was fully 
adopted by the Church and universally held to agree with 
the letter and spirit of Scripture.* 

Wrought into this foundation, and based upon It, there 
was developed in the Middle Ages, mainly out of fragments 
of Chaldean and other early theories preserved in the He- 
brew Scriptures, a new sacred system of astronomy, which 
became one of the great treasures of the universal Church 
—the last word of revelation. 

Three great men mainly reared this structure. First was 
the unknown who gave to the world the treatises ascribed 
to Dionysius the Areopagitc. It was unhesitatingly believed 
that these were the work of St, Paul's Athenian convert, 
and therefore virtually of St. Paul himself. Though now 
known to be spurious, they were then considered a treasure 
of inspiration, and an emperor of the East sent them to an 
emperor of the West as the most worthy of gifts. In the 
ninth century they were widely circulated in western Europe, 
and became a fruitful source of thought, especially on the 
whole celestial hierarchy. Thus the old ideas of astronomy 
were vastly developed, and the heavenly hosts were classed 
and named in accordance with indications scattered through 
the sacred Scriptures. 

The next of these three great theologians was Peteri 
Lombard, professor at the University of Paris. About the' 
middle of the twelfth century he gave forth his collection of 



* As to ihe respectability of the geocentric theory, etc., »oe Grolv's Phto, vol. 
iii, p. 257 ; nUo Sif G. C. Lewis's Attrmttrmy nf tht Andtntt, chip. Hi. sec. \. for 1 
very thuughlful ilateinenl of Ptalo'i view, and differing from ancient statements. 
For pUuiible elaboration, of it, »tjd for tuppwcd sgreemcnt of Suiplnre with it, 
ICC Fromundus, Amti-Arittarehui, Antwerp. 1631 ; oUo Mclarichthon's /wi/i'aj 
Ditirit^ Phytita. For %a admirable ststemenc of (he iheotogiotl view of tli 
geocmiric theory, ■niipode&, etc., sec Eickea. Ceichuhk und SytUn der mitulaiur^ 
Uifttn iVtltafuchauMHg, pp. 618 rt ttf. 
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Stttlen£fs, or Statements by the Fathers, and this remained 
until the end of the Middle Ages the universal manual of 
theology. la it was especially developed the theological 
view of man's relation to the universe. The author tells the 
world: "Just as man is made (or the sake of God — that is, 
that he may ser\'e Him, — so the universe is made for the 
sake of man — that is, that it may serve ki$n ; therefore is man 
placed at the middle point of the universe, that he may both 
serve and be served." 

The vast significance of this view, and its power in resist- 
ing any real astronomical science, we shall see, especially in 
the time of Galileo. 

The great triad of thinkers culminated in St. Thomas 
Aquinas — the sainted theologian, the glory of the mediaeval 
Church, the "Angelic Doctor," the most marvellous intellect 
between Aristotle and Newton ; he to whom it was believed 
that an image of the Crucified had spoken words praising 
his writings. L^rge of mind, strong, acute, yet just — even 
more than just — to his opponents, he gave forth, in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, his Cyclopaedia of Theology, 
the Summa Tkeohgica. In this he carried the sacred theory 
of the universe to its full development. With great power 
and clearness he brought the whole vast system, material 
and spiritual, into its relations to God and man.* 

Thus was the vast system developed by these three lead- 
ers of mediaeval thought; and now came the man who 
wrought it yet more deeply into European belief, the poet 
divinely inspired who made the system part of the world's 
lift. Pictured by Dante, the empyrean and the concentric 
heavens, paradise, purgatory, and hell, were seen of all men; 



* For the b«liers of Clitilclran a^tronometx in revolving sphem carrying tun, 
moon, nitd plnnett, in a solM Annamenl tupporilng the celestial waten, and In 
angch ai Rising motion 10 ihe planets, see Lenormant ; also Lelhab}', 13-31 ; al»o 
Schroder, Jcn»n, I. ukiks,//0/. For the contribution of the psrudo-Dinnyiius lo 
nicJiKval cc«in;>lo|{]r,see Dion. Ar«opa|[ita, D* CaUiti //irrartAia, rcrs. Joan. Scot!, 
in Mifne, Patr. Lat., caxii. For tho contribntion of IVter Ij^mbaril, we Pet. 
Lomt^, Litr. Sfnt., II, i, 8,^tV, i, 6. 7, in Migne, tome 19J. For the citatiofii 
from 5c Thomas Aquin3(.se« Ihe Summa, ed. MJgnc, especially Para I, Qu. 70, 
^(ome i, p|i. 1174-1194); alu] Quiealio 47, Art, iii. For good gencial ttalemcnl, 
see Mitman, jMtin Ckristiamly, \v, 191 ft sf^. ; and foe relation of Counas totbese 
thcologiaDt of western Europe, see Milman, as above, viii, aaS, note. 
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the God Triune, sealed on Ins throne upon the circle of the 
heavens, as real as the Pope seated in the chair of St. Peter; 
the seraphim, cherubim, and thrones, surrounding the Al- 
mighty, as real as the cardinals surrounding ihe Pope; the 
three great orders of angels in heaven, as real as the three 
great orders, bishops, priests, and deacons, on earth ; and 
the whole system of spheres, each revolving within the one 
above it, and all moving about the earth, subject to the 
primum mobile, as real as the feudal system of western 
Europe, subject to the Emperor.* 

Let us look into this vast creation — the highest achieve- 
ment of theology — somewhat more closely. 

Its first feature shows a development out of earlier theo- 
logical ideas. The earth is no longer a flat plain inclosed by 
four walls and solidly vaulted above, as theologians of pre- 
vious centuries had believed it, under the inspiration of Cos- 
mas; it is no longer a mere flat disk, with sun, moon, and 
stars hung up to give it light, as the earlier cathedral sculp- 
tors had figured it; it has become a globe at the centre of 
the universe. Encompassing it are successive transparent 
spheres, rotated by angels about the earth, and each carry- 
ing one or more of the heavenly bodies with it : that nearest 
the earth carrying the moon ; the next, Mercury ; the next, 
Venus; the next, the sun; the next three. Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn ; the eighth carrying the fixed stars. The ninth was 
the primum mobtlf, and inclosing all was the tenth heaven 
— the Empyrean. This was immovable — the boundary be- 
tween creation and the great outer void ; and here, in a light 
which no one can enter, the Triune God sat. enthroned, the 
"music of the spheres" rising to Him as they moved. Thus 
was the old heathen doctrine of the spheres made Christian. 

In attendance upon the Divine Majesty, thus enthroned, 



* For the central nin, bJcnircliy erf angdt, tuiil concentric circle*, sec Danle. 
Paradito, canto nxviii. For the worlds of St. Thomss AqniniM, showing in Virgil 
«tnl I>anlc the grcal thcolopRn* of the Middle Age*, see canto x. and in I)can 
Plumptfc'* traiiBlalifin, vf>l, ii, pp. 56 rt tr^. ; alw Botta, DatiU, pp. 350. 35I. As 
to IJanlc's di^cp rcligiwiv feeling and belief in hi>L own divine million. Me J. R, 
Lowell. Amxmg my titvki, vol. i, p. 36, Knr a remnrkablc series of coloured en- 
Kravings showing name's whole cosmology, see Ln MatrrSa dtlla Divina Ccm- 
mrdia lit Damtf dirhiamta in vi lavole, <la Mic>ic!aRgel<i Cielani. piiMinhcd \rj the 
Doaks of Monte Cauloo, to whose kindncis I am indebted (or my cop/. 
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are vast hosts of angels, who are divided into three hier- 
archies, one serving in the empyrean, one in the heavens, 
between the empyrean and the earth, and one on the earth. 

Each of these hierarchies is divided into three choirs, or 
orders; the first, into the orders of Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones; and the main occupation of these is to chant 
incessantly — to "continually cry " the divine praises. 

The order of Thrones conveys God's will to the second 
hierarchy, which serves in the movable heavens. This sec- 
ond hierarchy is also made up of three orders. The first of 
these, the order of Dominions, receives the divine com- 
mands; the second, the order of Powers, moves the heavens, 
sun, moon, planets, and stars, opens and shuts the '* windows 
of heaven," and brings to pass all other celestial phenomena; 
the third, the order of Empire, guards the others. 

The third and lowest hierarchy is also made up of three 
orders. First of these are the Principalities, the guardian 
spirits of nations and kingdoms. Next come Archangels ; 
these protect religion, and bear the prayers of the saints to 
the foot of God's throne. Finally come Angels; these care 
for earthly affairs in general, one being appointed to each 
mortal, and others taking charge of the qualities of plants, 
metals, stones, and the like. Throughout the whole system, 
from the great Triune God to the lowest group of angels, 
we see at work the mystic power attached to the triangle 
and sacred number three — the same which gave the triune 
idea to ancient Hindu theology, which developed the triune 
deities in Egypt, and which transmitted this theological gift 
to the Christian world, especially through the Egyptian 
Athanasius. 

Below the earth is hell. This is tenanted by the angels 
who rebelled under the lead of Lucifer, prince of the ser- 
aphim — the former favourite of the Trinity ; but. of these re- 
bellious angels, some stilt rove among the planetary spheres, 
and give trouble to the good angels ; others pervade the 
atmosphere about the earth, carrying lightning, storm, 
drought, and hail: others infest earthly society, tempting 
men to sin; but Peter Lombard and St. Thomas Aquinas 
take pains to show that the work of these devils is, after all, 
but to discipline man or to mctc out deserved punishmeaL 
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All this vast scheme had been so riveted into the Ptole- 
maic view by the use o( biblical texts and theological reason- 
ings that the resultant system of the universe was considered 
impregnable and final. To attack it was blasphemy. 

It stood for centuries. Great theological men of science, 
like Vincent of Beauvais and Cardinal d'.Mlly, devoted 
themselves to showing not only that it was supported by 
Scripture, but that it supported Scripture. Thus was the 
geocentric theory embedded in the beliefs and aspirations, 
in the hopes and fears, of Christendom down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century.* 



ir. THE HELIOCENTRIC THEORY. 

But, on the other hand, there had been planted, long be- 
fore, the germs of a heliocentric theory. In the sixth cen- 
tury before our era, Pythagoras, and after him Philolaus, 
had suggested the movement of the earth and planets about 
a central fire ; and, three centuries later, Aristarchus had re- 
stated the main truth with striking precision. Here comes 
in a proof that the antagonism between theological and sci- 



• For ihe «ulier «icre<I crwmology of Cotmits. with citnlions Trora Montraucon, 
KC the chapter on Cfogm/iiy io ilii» work- For the views of the medicevi] iheo- 
locians, scr foregoing noln in thii chapter. For the passft([n of Scripture on 
u'hkh ihe theological part of lhi» structure was developed, see especially Ronuuu 
viji, 39; Eptiisbn* i, 3i ; Colmsiani I, i6, and ii, 15 ; sncl innumerable puaages 
it) the Old Te(tam«nL M to the miuic of the xphere^, see Dean Plntnplrc's Dante, 
vol, it, p. 4, note. For an admirable lumming up of the mediieval CQ«moIo(;y In iu 
relnlion to thought in jpeneral. nee Rydberg, Magif vf tkt Middle Agtt, chap. I, 
whose Himmary 1 have followed in the main. For sltikiog woodcuts ehowing the 
view ukcn of the »ucc«»*ive heaven* with their cliolrt of angclt, the earlh being at 
the centre and the tphere* about it, and the Almighty on his throne nbove all, see 
the Ntirtmbtrg CAivnitle, ff. iv and v ; it» dale is I4q3, For eharls thowing the 
continuance of this |;cn«ral view down to the beginning of the sijiiccnih century, 
tee the various editions of the Margai-Ha Phihtt^ttica. from that of 1503 onward, 
utronomical part. For intere°>tin{; statements regarding the triniticf of gods in 
ancient Egypt, we Sharpc, fHitory of Egypt, vol. i, pp. 04 and lot. The present 
writer once hrnni x lecture in C'airo, from an eminent Scotch Doctor of Medicine, 
loaccnunt for the ancient liindu and Fgyptian *ncrcd threes and trinities. The 
lecturer's theory wa» that, when Jehovah came diiwn inin the gnrden of Kden and 
walked with Adam in "the cool of the day,'' he explained hit triune character to 
Adam, and that from Adana it was spread abroad to the various ancient nations. 
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entific methods is not con6ncd to Christianity ; for this state- 
ment brought upon Aristarchus the charge of blasphemy, 
and drew after it a cloud of prejudice which hid the truth 
for six hundred years. Not until the fifth century of our era 
did it timidly appear in the thoughts of Martianus Capella: 
then it was again lost to sight for a thousand years, until in 
the fifteenth century, distorted and imperfect, it appeared in 
the writings of Cardinal Nicholas dc Cusa. 

But in the shade cast by the vast system which had 
grown from the minds of the great theologians and from the 
heart of the great poet there had come to this truth neither 
bloom nor fruitage. 

Quietly, however, the soil was receiving enrichment and 
the air warmth. The processes of mathematics were con- 
stantly improved, the heavenly bodies were steadily ob- 
served, and at length appeared, far from the centres of 
thought, on the borders of Poland, a plain, simple-minded 
scholar, who first fairly uttered to the modern world the 
truth — now so commonplace, then so astounding— that the 
sun and planets do not revolve about the earth, but that 
the earth and planets revolve about the sun: this man was 
Nicholas Copernicus. 

Copernicus had been a professor at Rome, and even as 
early as 1500 had announced his doctrine there, but more in 
the way of a scientific curiosity or paradox, as it had been 
previously held by Cardinal de Cusa, than as the statement 
of a system representing a great fact in Nature. About 
thirty years later one of his disciples, Widmanstadt, had 
explained it to Clement VII; but it still remained a mere 
hypothesis, and soon, like so many others, disappeared from 
the public view. Dut to Copernicus, steadily studying the 
subject, it became more and more a reality, and as this 
truth grew within him he seemed to feci that at Rome 
he was no longer safe. To announce his discovery there 
as a theory or a paradox might amuse the papal court, 
but to announce it as a truth — as the truth — was a far differ- 
ent matter. He therefore returned to his little town in Po- 
land. 

To publish his thought as it had now developed was evi- 
dently dangerous even there, and for more than thir 
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it lay slumbering in the mind of Copernicus and of the 
friends lo whom he had privately intrusted it. 

At last he prepared his great work on the Revolutions of 
the Heavenly Bodies, and dedicated it to the Pope himself. 
He next sought a place ol publication. He dared not send it 
to Rome, for there were the rulers of the older Church 
ready to seize it ; he dared not send it to Wittcnbei^, lor 
there were the leaders of Protestantism no less hostile ; he 
therefore intrusted it to Osiandcr, at Nuremberg.* 



• For geniLf of heliocenlric theory planted long before, «c Sir G. C. Lewis ; 
and for a succinct xtateinent of the claims of PyUingunu. PhiM&ua. AmURhos, 
and Manianut Capella, »ec Hoefer, Htttoirt de VAttrcnomit, 1873. p. 107 et «■/. ; 
alw Hcllci, CesihiekU tier Pkytik, Stuttgart. l88a. voU, pp. 12. 13: also pp. 99 
*' ifq. For genni Broong thinkers of India, »c« Whcwdl, vol. i. p. 377 ; atM 
Whitney. Orienla/ ami Lingui$tii SImditt, New York. 1874 ; Estay m tkt tunmr 
Zffdiai, p. 345, For the views of VLncent of Beiuvitis, see Ms Sfiftu/um NaturaU, 
lib. «vi, cap. ai. For Csuilinal d'Ailly's view, icc hi< trrali^c Dt dmccrdia j4jtrv~ 
nomi^a Vtribttu tim Tieclix'a (»" his VrntSffo Mundi and separately). For 
Sencnvl statement of De Cusa's work, sec Draper. inUlUetuat Devehffnmt of 
£trife, p, 51 J, Pof iitiitul use of De Cusa's view in order to mitieaie ccn^are 
upon the Uhurch for iti treatment of Copemicus's discovery, see an article In the 
OilhoUc WoriJ for Januarj'. tS6i). For a very exact statement, in a ipirit of 
judtcial falmcw, see Whewetl, Hittory cf tlu Imiuitive Seitwet. p. 275 and pp. 
379. 380. In the lallcr, Whcwcll cites the caaci words of ])e <u*a in the Dt 
iiotta Ignoranlia, and sums up in ihcM words : " This train of thought inig>it be a 
preparation for the reception of the Copemican system ; but it is very different 
from the doctrine thai the sun is ihe centre of the planclary system." Whewell 
says; "Oc Cusa propounded Che doctrine of the motion of ihe earth more as a 
paradox than as a reality. Wc can not consider this as any distinct anticipation of 
a profound and con^ittent view of the tnilh." On Oe Cu*a. see also Heller. tqL i, 
p. ai6. For Aristotle's views, and iheir elaboration by St. Thomas Aquinas, see 
ihe lit CaU el MunJo, sec xx, and ehcwhere in the lailer. It is curious to see 
how even such a biographer u Archhiihop Vauglian Jurs over the Angelic Doctor's 
cnors, See Vaugh«n't Li/t and labmirt of St. Tkamai af A^teia, pp. 45^ 460. 

As to Copemlctn's danger al Rome, the CutM^lic World for January, I8(>^ dies 
a speech of the Archbiiihop of Mechlin before the University of Louvain. to the 
elli:cl that Copernicus defended bis theory at Rome, in ijoo, before two thousand 
■cboLare; aUo, that another professor taught the sy<>lem in ijaB, and was made 
apostolic notary by Clement VIII. All ihis, even if the doctrines taught were 
idcniical with those of Copernicus as finfllly developed — which is simply not the 
ease — avails nothing against the overwhelming testimony that Copernicus felt him- 
self in danger — testimony which the after-history of the Copemican theory renders 
invincible. The very title of Frrwniindtn's bwilc, alreaily cited, published within a 
few miles of the archbishop's own cathedral, and sanciinred etprculy by the theo* 
logical &cnlty of that same University of I.ouvain in 1630, utterly refutes the 
vcbbiihop's idea that the Church was inclined to treat Copemicos kindly. The 
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But Osiander's courage failed him : he dared not launch 
the new thought boldly. He wrote a grovelling preface, eii- 
dcavouring to excuse Copernicus for his novel idea, and in 
this he inserted the apologetic lie that Copernicus had pro- 
pounded the doctrine of the earth's movement not as a fact, 
but as a hypothesis. He declared that it was lawful for an 
astronomer to indulge his imaginatiou, and that this was 
what Copernicus had done. 

Thus was the greatest and most ennobling, perhaps, of 
scientific truths — a truth not less ennobling to religion than 
to science — forced, in coming before the world, to sneak and 
crawl.* 

On the 24th of May, 1543, the newly printed book ar- 
rived at the house of Copernicus. It wa.s put into his hands; 
but be was on his deathbed. A few hours later he was be- 



tllle il U fillloirs ; Ant-Anttarehiu live Oriit' Trrfm Immeiilii. in f kk deerttum 
S. C^nftvgatifimis S. Jt. E. CardtnaJ.an. M.DC.Xy/ aJttrnu Pythagi^iie-CofftnU 
camot editMm dtftMdihtr, Antvcrpwc. MDCXXXl. L'Epinots, dxliUc, P«ris, 1S67. 
Liya »lreu, p. 14, on the broaching of the doctrine by De Cusa in 1435. und by 
Widmon^ladi in 1533. and their kind treaimeni bf Engenins IV and Clemcnl VII ; 
but ihii U absolutely worthies* in denying the papal policy afterward. LaD|^, 
G*KkUhU dtt Materia&tmtu, vol. 1, pp. 217, 2lS, while admitting that Dc Cuu 
and Widmaiutadt siutained this thcoiy and received honoun from their respective 
pope*, khow« itiAt. when the Church garc it «eritvu$ co mi deration, it was con- 
demned. There is nothing in this view HDTtiuonahle. It wonld he a parallel caic 
to that of Leo X, aC lint Inclined towmrd Luther anil oihen. in their "tquahblci 
with ihc cnvioui friars," anH afierwatd forced to oppo« them. That Copernicus 
felt the danger, is crident, among other things, by the exprcMiAn in the prefnce ; 
" Statim me fxpi^ttutnit ettm tali opinitme ftamitaHt." For dangers tt Wilteil» 
berg, see l-angc, ts above, vol, i, p. aij. 

* Osiander, in a letter to Copemicnii. dated .\prit 90, t$4t, had endeavoured 
to reconcile him to tiich a procedure, and ends by laying, " Sir enim flaridioni 
Wtddidrrit prripatketieot ft tkrologos quoi tfintrnJictmrta mrtuis." Sec Afvtogia 
jychonit in Kcplcr'i Oftra Omnia, Friich'* c<titi'an, vo). i, p. 346. Kepler holdt 
Osiandcr entirely responsible for thi« preface. Bcdrand, in \\i\ FemdaUurs dt 
FAstronemif medtrttr, give< its text, and thinks it postilile that Copetnicu* may 
have yielded " in purr condeaceniiion lowarH bis dixciple." But l1ii» idea i» ctleriy 
at variance with enpTenioni in CopemicEis'* own dedicatory Idler to the Pcpe, 
which follow* the preface. For a good mmmary of the argument, ice Figuicr, 
Savamta de la Kmaisianct, pp. 338, 379; "ee also citation from Ga»*endi*s Lift 
9f Ccfemi(its.'\n Flammoiion, Vit de Oftndt,^. 124. Mr. John Fi»Lc. accurate 
as be utuaily i% in his OnlUiut *f Cormie /'ArVnri^iix appear* to have followed 
Laplace, DeUmbre, and Petit into the error of luppofting (hat Copernicus and not 
Qiiinder, i» responsible for the preface. For the latest proofs; ice Mcorcr'i 
banilationofCopemiciis'i work. Thorn, 1679, nolcs on pp. 3aad# -fix. 
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yond the reach of the conscientious men who would have 
blotted his reputation and perhaps liave destroyed his life. 

Yet not wholly beyond their reach. Even death could 
not be trusted to shield him. There seems to have been 
fear of vcngcctnce upon his corpse, for on his tombstone was 
placed no record of his lifelong labours, no mention of his 
great discovery ; but there was graven upon it simply a 
prayer : " f ask not the grace accorded to Paul ; not that 
given to Peter; give me only the favour which Thou didst 
show to the thief on the cross." Not till thirty years after 
did a friend dare write on his tombstone a memorial of his 
discovery.* 

The preface of Osiander, pretending that the book of 
Copernicus suggested a hypothesis instead of announcing a 
truth, served its purpose well. During nearly seventy years 
the Church authorities evidently thought it best not to stir 
the matter, and in some cases professors like Calganini were 
allowed to present the new view purely as a hypothesis. 
There were, indeed, mutterings from time to time on the theo- 
logical side, but there was no great demonstration ngainst 
the system imtil 1616. Then, when the Copernican doctrine 
was upheld by Galileo as a truth, and proved to be a truth 
by his telescope, the book was taken in hand by the Roman 
curia. The statements of Copernicus were condemned, 
"until they should be corrected"; and the corrections re* 
quired were simply such as would substitute for his conclu- 
sions the old Piolcmaic theory. 

That this was their purpose was seen in that year when 
Galileo was forbidden to teach or disctiss the Copernican 
theory, and when were forbidden "all books which affirm 
the motion of the earth." Henceforth to read the work of 
Copernicus was to risk damnation, and the world accepted 
the decreet ^'hc strongest minds were thus held fast. If 
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• Se« Flammarion, I'u dt Cfftrmc, p. 190. 

I The authorities deciding this matier in accordance with the wifthet of Pope 
Pattt V and Cardinal Bcllarminc were ihc Coimrcgatlon of the Index, or cardinali 
having charge oi x'ht In^j: Litivrum PrekiHi^rum. Recent rfcjpenite aitcmpti 
to fulen the respotiMbiltl}' on them as individvinla seem Tidictilmiit in view ol ^he 
slmjtlc fact that their work \vas luinctioncd by the highest Church aulhnrit;-. and 
re<iuired 10 be universally accepted by the Charcb. Eleven diflercnt editions of 
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they could not believe ihc old system, they must pretend that 
they believed it; — and this, even aiter the great circumnavi- 
gation of the globe had done so much to open the eyes of 
the world ! Very striking is the case of the eminent Jesuit 
missionary Joseph Acosta, whose great work on the Natural 
and Moral History of the Indus, published in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, exploded so many asironomical and 
geographical errors. Though at times curiously credulous, 
he told the truth as far as he dared ; but as to the movement 
of the heavenly bodies he remained orthodox — declaring, 
" I have seen the two poles, whereon the heavens turn as 
upon their axlelrces." 

There was, indeed, In Europe one man who might have 
done much to check this current of unreason which was to 
sweep away so many thoughtful men on the one hand from 
scientific knowledge, and so many on the other from Chris- 
tianity. This was Peter Apian. He was one of the great 
mathematical and astronomical scholars ol the time. His 
brilliant abilities had made him the astronomical teacher 
of the Emperor Charles V; his work on geography had 
brought him a world-wide reputation ; his work on astron- 
omy brought him a patent of nobility; his improvements 
in mathematical processes and astronomical instruments 
brought him the praise of Kepler and a place in the history 
of science : never had a true man better opportunity to do a 
great deed. When Copernicus's work appeared, Apian 



the Index in mjr own poiseuion prmre this. Nearlf til of these declare on llicir 
title-pa^es lh«t Ihey «te- issufd hy order of Ihe ponil? of the period, «n<l each is 
pnrtcnt by b special (mpnl bull or letter. See cs|)cci»l)y the Im^x o( 1664, tnned 
under order of AleiMnder VII. and thai of 1761, under Dcnedtcl XI%'. Copemi- 
Co»'» italement* were prohibited in the IntUx ^* dontt evrriganttir " Kepler laid 
that it ought to be worded " dtmtt rxfilicttMr" Nee Beitnmi), Fmtdatrurt dt 
rAitronomit mt^eme, p. 57. De MoT]gan, pp. S7~^^ g'^'e* the correctioni re> 
quired by the In<!*x of 1630. Their main aim »eemt to be to reduce Copeniicuf to 
the f^velliJif: level of Oiiandcr, tnalcitig of hi* difcorery a mere bypolheiis ; but 
occadonally they require a virtual giving np of the whole Copcmican doclrin^— 
C- g., " correction " inslKted upon for chap, viii, p. 6. For a acbolarly acctmnl of 
the relstion of the Prohibitory and Kxpurgalory Indexes to each other, ace Mend* 
ham, Ulfrory P^ity of tkt CMurrh 0/ ltotm\ abo Reasch, ImtUx dtr vfrbolmtn 
BOtlier, Bonn, 1855, roL ii, cbi^i. i and IL For a bnef but very careful it»t» 
meat, nee Gcbler, Galileo GtiUlri, English tranilatton, London, 1879, chap. 1 ; aec 
ftUo Addia and Arnold's Calh^Ht Diftumary, article CaUlej>, p. B. 
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was at the height of his reputation and power: a quiet, 
earnest plea from him, even if it had been only (or ordinary 
fairness and a suspension of judgment, must have carried 
much weight. His devoted pupil, Charles V, who sat on 
the thrones of Germany and Spain, must at least have given 
a hearing to such a plea. But, unfortunately. Apian was a 
professor in an institution of learning under the strictest 
Church control — the University of Ingolstadt. His foremost 
duty was to leach safe science — to keep science within the 
line of scriptural truth as interpreted by theological pro- 
fessors. His great opportunity was lost. Apian continued 
to maunder over the Ptolemaic theory and astrology in hia 
Icclurc-room. The attacks on the Copernican theory he 
neither supported nor opposed ; he was silent ; and the cause 
of his silence should never be forgotten so long as any 
Church asserts its title to control university instruction.* 

Doubtless many will exclaim against the Roman Catholic 
Church for this; but the simple truth is that Protestantism 
was no less zealous against the new scientific doctrine. All 
branches of the Protestant Church — Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Anglican — vied with each other in denouncing the Coperni- 
can doctrine as contrary to Scripture ; and, at a later period, 
the Puritans showed the same tendency. 

Said Martin Luther: "People gave ear to an upstart 
astrologer who strove to show that the earth revolves, not 
the heavens or the firmament, the sun and the moon. Who- 
ever wishes to appear clever must devise some new system, 
which of all systems is of course the very best. This fool 
wishes to reverse the entire science of astronomy ; but 
sacred Scripture tells us that Joshua commanded the sun to 
stand still, and not the earth," Melanchthon, mild as he was, 
was not behind Luther in condemning Copernicus. In his 
treatise on the Eiantnts of Physics, published six years after 
Copemicus's death, he says: "The eyes are witnesses that 



* Fm- Jofeph AcofUi'i (taiemeDl, tee ihe trai»1>iion of hU Hitt»ry, pobluhcd 
bj the Hakluvt Society, chap. ii. For Petet Ajilan, tee MUlet, Cntkitktr drr 
Astromomu, Rminschwcig. 1873, vol. i, p. 141. For evJdencet of ihe vpednl fovoar 
of Cbarlet V, sec Dftambre, Histeiri dt I'Attronemie am Moyen As:e, p. 31)0 ; alic 
BrilhnK. in the All^mtint J/utsrht Bii'^aphie, For an flltcmptcil apology for 
hiia, lec GOntlief. PtUr and I'hilijrf Afiatt, Traff* l683. p. 61. 
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the heavens revolve m the space of twenty-four hours. But 
certain men, either from the love of novelty, or to make a 
display of ingenuity, have concluded that the earth moves; 
and they maintain that neither the eighth sphere nor the sun 
revolves. . . . Now, it is a want of honesty and decency to 
assert such notions publicly, and tlic example is pernicious. 
It is the part of a good mind to accept the truth as revealed 
by God and to acquiesce in it." Mclanchthon then cites the 
passages in the Psalms and Ecclcsiastes, which he declares 
assert positively and clearly that the earth stands fast and 
that the sun moves around it, and adds eight other proofs of 
his proposition that " the earth can be nowhere if not in the 
centre of the universe." So earnest does this mildest of the 
Reformers become, that he suggests severe measures to re* 
strain such impious teachings as those of Copernicus.* 

While Lutheranisra was thus condemning the theory of 
the earth's movement, other branches of the Protestant 
Church did not remain behind. Calvin took the lead, in his 
Commentary on Genesis, by condemning all who asserted that 
the earth is not at the centre of the universe. He clinched 
the matter by the usual reference to the first verse of the 
ninety-third Psalm, and asked, "Who will venture to place 
the authority of Copernicus above that of the Holy Spirit?" 
Turrctin, Calvin's famous successor, even after Kepler and 
Newton had virtually completed the theory of Copernicus 
and Galileo, put forth his compendium of theology, in which 
he proved, from a multitude of scriptural texts, that the 
heavens, sun, and moon move about the earth, which stands 
still in the centre. In England we see similar theological 
efforts, even after they had become evidently futile. Hutch- 
inson's Mases's Principia, Dr. Samuel Pike's Sacred Philoso- 
phy, the writings of Home, Bishop Horsley, and President 
Forbes contain most earnest attacks upon the ideas of Netr> 



• See the TuthrtJm In the Walich edition of Luther'i Wvrkt, 1743, vol. uii, 
p. nfio ; siso Kclanchthon's Initio D^trina I'kynefX. This tr«nlii« it dt«d under 
■ mistaken title by ihc Catkolit IVerU, September, 187a The corrcd title is 
as given »b(i»e ; it will l>c found in the Cprpui /if/ermat^rym, vol. xiil ( ei3. Btet- 
schocidcr, Halle, (846), pp. 316, 317. Bee also Midler, vol. i. p. 176 ; k1m> Lan^e, 
Ceukiehtt 4et MatfriaiiimHt, vol. i, p. 817 ; tl^o Prove, Uthfr die AkhaneigMt 
Jtj Caffmictu, Thom, 1665, p, 4 ; «Uo note, pp. 5, 6, when u>l Ls {ivea in fuU. 
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ton, such attacks being based upon Scripture. Dr. John 
Owen, so famous in the annals of Puritanism, declared the 
Copcrnican system a "delusive and arbitrary hypothesis, 
contrary to Scripture"; and even John Wesley declared 
the new ideas to "tend toward infidelity."* 

And Protestant peoples were not a whit behind Catholic 
in following out such teachings. The people of Elbing made 
themselves merry over a farce in which Copernicus was the 
main object of ridicule. The people of Nuremberg, a Prot- 
estant stronghold, caused a medal to be struck with inscrip- 
tions ridiculing the philosopher and his theory. 

Why the people at large took this view is easily under- 
stood when wc note the attitude of the guardians of learn- 
ing, both Catholic and Protestant, in that age. It throws 
great light upon sundry claims by modern theologians to 
take charge of public instruction and of the evolution of 
science. So important was it thought to have " sound learn- 
ing" guarded and "safe science" taught, that in many of 
the universities, as late as the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, professors were forced to take an oath not to hold the 
" Pythagorean " — that is, the Copernican — idea as to the 
movement of the heavenly bodies. As the contest went on, 
professors were forbidden to make known to students the 
facts revealed by tlie telescope. Special orders to thisc0ect 
were issued by the ecclesiastical authorities to the universi- 
ties and colleges of Pisa, Innspruck, Louvain, Douay, Sala- 
manca, and others. During generations we find the authori- 
ties of these universities boasting that these godless doctrines 
were kept away from their students. It is touching to hear 
such boasts made then, just as it is touching now to hear 
sundry excellent university authorities boast that they dis. 
courage the reading of Mill, Spencer, and Darwin. Nor 
were such attempts to keep the truth from students confined 
to the Roman Catholic institutions of learning. Strange as 
it may seem, nowhere were the facts confirming the Coper- 
nican theory more carefully kept out of sight than at Wit- 



• Or ihe teacliingx of ProIesUnttsm as regards ihc Co[M:mican theory, see 
ciUtioni Id Canon F«n»r's Hitlory e/ ImUrprelatitm, preTacc, xviii ; ahu Rtv. 
l>r. Shleldi, of Prlncet&n, The Final PhiUmpl^, pp. 60, 61. 
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tenberg- — the university of Luther and Melanchthon. About 
the middle of the sixteenth centur)' there were at that centre 
o! Protestant instruction two astronomers of a very high 
order, Rhelicus and Reinhold ; both of these, after thorough 
study, had convinced themselves that the Copernican sys- 
tem was true, but neither of them was allowed to tell this 
truth to his students. Neither in his lecture announcements 
nor in his published works did Rheticus venture to make 
the new system known, and he at last gave up his professor- 
ship and left Wittenberg, that he might have freedom to 
seek and tell the truth. Reinhold was even more wretch- 
edly humiliated. Convinced ol the truth of the new theory, 
he was obliged to advocate the old; if he mentioned the 
Copernican ideas, he was compelled to overlay them with 
the Ptolemaic. Even this was not thought safe enough, and 
in 1571 the subject was intrusted to Peucer. He was emi- 
nently " sound," and denounced the Copernican theory in 
his lectures as "absurd, and unfit to be introduced into the 
schools." 

To clinch anti-scientific ideas more firmly into German 
Protestant teaching. Rector Hensel wrote a text-book for 
schools entitled The Restored Mosaic S^ysUm of the IVor/J, 
which showed the Copernican astronomy to be unscriptural. 

Doubtless this has a far-ofi sound; yet its echo comes 
very near modem Protestantism in the expulsion of Dr. 
Woodrow by the Presbyterian authorities in South Caro 
lina: the expulsion of Prof. Winchcll by the Methodist 
Episcopal authorities in Tennessee ; the expulsion of Prof. 
Toy by Baptist authorities in Kentucky; the expulsion of 
the professors at Beyrout under authority of American Prot. 
cstant divines — all for holding the doctrines of modem sci. 
cnce, and in the last years of the nineteenth century.* 

But the new truth could not be concealed : it could 
neither be laughed down nor frowned down. Many minds 



* For trentinenE of Copcrnlcui Ideu by the people, see Tif CatMofU tVerU, u 

abore; aUo Melanchlhon. tM sufm; bI»o Prowc, Cafi^miiuj, Berlin, 1683, toI. i, 
p. 36q, nole ; alio pp. STq, aBo ; a!*o Midler, i, p. 167. For Rector lleniel, kc 
Rev. Dr. Shield's Fittal Pkihttpky, p. Go. For deUUi of recent Protestant efforts 
Against c¥olutioa doctrines, ice the chapter oa Tlu i-'iill 0/ Man atid Anlhr«p«l^ji 
Id (his work. 
10 
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had received it, but within the hearing of the papacy only 
one tongue appears to have dared to utter it clearly. This 
new warrior was that strange mortal, Giordano Bruno. He 
was hunted from land to land, until at last he turned on 
his pursuers with fearful invectives. For this he was en- 
trapped at Venice, imprisoned during six years in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition at Rome, then burned alive, and his 
ashes scattered to the winds. Still, the new truth lived on. 
Ten years after the martyrdom of Bruno the truth of Coper- 
nicus's doctrine was established by the telescope of Galileo.* 
Herein was fulfilled one of the most touching of prophe- 
cies. Years before, the opponents of Copernicus had said to 
him, " If your doctrines were true, Venus would show phases 
like the moon." Copernicus answered: "You are right; I 
know not what to say ; but God is good, and will in time 
find an answer to this objection." The God-given answer 
came when, in iCn, the rude telescope of Galileo showed 
the phases of Venus.! 

III. THE WAR UPON GALILEO. 

On this new champion, Galileo, the whole war was at 
last concentrated. His discoveries had ctearly taken the 
Copernican theory out of the list of hypotheses, and had 
placed it before the world as a truth. Against him, then, 
the war was long and bitter. The supporters of what was 
called "sound learning" declared his discoveries deceptions 
and his announcements blasphemy. Semi-scientific profes- 



I 



• For Bruno, see [t>rtholin£sE, yU dt yardaiut Bruiu, Paris, 1846, vol. i. p. 121 
and pp. 313 tluq. ; also lleni, Vila di Giordane Bruno. Fircnic, iS6a, clia|), svi ; 
also Whewcli. vol. J, pp. 373, 373. That Whewell is someurhat huty in •Itrilitit- 
ing Bruno's pnntKhment entirely to the Spaceia delta BtsttA Trtoitfantt will be 
erident, in «pite of Moniucla. to any one who reaf^s the account of the peracculioa 
in Bartholmiis or Herti ; *iiH. even if WhcwcU be righl, the Spaceio would bctct 
have been written bnt for liruno'* indignaiion at ccclesiutict] oppression. See 
Tinihoschi, *ol, rii, pp. 466 tt tej. 

t For the relfttion of ihe»e diicoreries to Copemieus's work, lee Delimhrt, 
flistoirf de t' A strfitomu M^dtrm, dUcotiri pr^iiminaire, p. xiv ; iil« Lnplnce. Syt- 
thu dit Mitnd^, vol. I, p. 336; and for more careful titateinenl\ Kepler's Optra 
Omaia, edit. Friich, lome ii, p. 464. For Copemictit't prophecy, see l.'»ntii, /fit- 
tain Vnitxmili, toI. sv, p. 473. (Cantu was an eralnent Koman Catholic.) 
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sors, endeavouring to curry favour with the Church, at- 
tacked him with sham science; earnest preachers attacked 
him with perverted Scripture ; theologians, inquisitors, con- 
gregations of cardinals, and at last two popes dealt with 
him, and, as was supposed, silenced his impious doctrine 
forever.* 

I shall present this warfare at some length because, so far 
as I can ftnd, no careful summary of it has been given in our 
language, since the whole history was placed in a new light 
by the revelations of the trial documents in the Vatican 
Library, honestly published for the first time by L'fipinois 
in 1867, and since that by Geblcr, Berti, Favaro, and others. 

The first important attack on Galileo began in i6to, when 
he announced that his telescope had revealed the moons of 
the planet Jupiter. The enemy saw that this took the 
Copernican theory out of the realm of hypothesis, and they 
gave battle immediately. They denounced both his method 
and its results as absurd and impious. As to his method, 
professors bred in the "safe science "favoured by the Church 
argued that the divinely appointed way of arriving at the 
truth in astronomy was by theological reasoning on texts of 
Scripture; and, as to his results, they insisted, first, that 
Aristotle knew nothing of these new revelations; and, next, 
that the Bible showed by alt applicable types that there 
could be only seven planets; that this was proved by the 
seven golden candlesticks of the Apocalypse, by the seven- 
branched candlestick of the tabernacle, and by the seven 
churches of Asia; that from Galileo's doctrine consequences 
must logically result destructive to Christian truth. Bishops 
and priests therefore warned their flocks, and multitudes of 
the faithful besought the Inquisition to deal speedily and 
sharply with the hereticf 



* A rerf curions example of thU thnm science employed by theologbns is teen 
in Ihc Argument, Tre^nentlir uited nt that time, ihii, if the txrXh really mo\'cd, 1 
ttone filling from a height WAtild fall bactc of the potni immediately below itj 
point of Manlng. This is used tiy Framuivdus with great cfTect. It appcan neTci 
to have flccnrrert tn him to test the matter hy dropping a «tone from tlie topman of 
a thJp. RctiMnbur^g hM en peri menially demonstrated jnst inch nn aberration in 
falling bodies as is rttathemaiicalty required by the diurnal moiif>n of the cuth. 
See Jevons, Ptiruiflu f/ SeiftUi, pp. 33S, 389, second edition, 1877. 

t See Detambrc on ibc diKovci; of tbc satcLlitcs of Jupiter as the luning-point 
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In vain did Galileo try to prove the existence of satel- 
lites by showing them to the doubters through his telescope : 
they cither declared it impious to look, or, if they did look, 
denounced the satellites as illusions from the devil. Good 
Father Clavius declared that "to see satellites of Jupiter, 
men had to make an instrument which would create them." 
In vain did Galileo try to save the great truths he had dis- 
covered by his letters to the Benedictine CastcUi and the 
Grand-Duchess Christine, in which he argued that literal 
biblicalinterpretation should not be applied to science; it 
was answered that such an argument only made his heresy 
more detestable ; that lie was " worse than Luther or Calvin." 

The war on (he Copernican theory, which up to that 
time had been carried on quietly, now flamed forth. It was 
declared that the doctrine was proved false by the standing* 
still of the sun for Joshua, by the declarations that " the 
foundations of the earth arc fixed so firm that they can not 
be moved," and that the sun "runneth about from one end 
of the heavens to the other." * 

But the little telescope of Galileo still swept the heavens, 
and another revelation was announced — the mountains and 
valleys in the moon. This brought on another attack. It 
was declared that this, and the statement that the moon 
shines by light reflected from the sun, directly contradict 
the statement in Genesis that the moon is " a great lighL'* 
To make the matter worse, a painter, placing the moon in a 
religious picture in its usual position beneath the feet of the 



with the hclioceni tie <li>ctrine. As to its effects on Bacon, kc Jcvon*, p. 63S, as 
Dhovc. Por nrguinem drawn froTn the candlestick and the seven churches, u« D^ 
tamhre. p. so, 

• For principal poInU an gircn, «e Libri. Himitt dri Sciemti mutA/mati^ttes 
en Italie, vol. Iv, p. an ; T)e Morgnn, Pariuiexu. p. af). for nccount of Father 
Claviun. It h inlercilinc to Icnnw that Clavinn, in his V»X yrnn, acknowledj;ed 
(hat " the whole symcm of the heaven* t.i broken down, and inust be iDcncted," 
Cantu, Hitioire UnivertttU, vol. xv, p, 478. See Th. .Martin, Galil/f. pp. 34, 208, 
antl 166 ; also Heller. f7«<-iiVA(<'*frr'/'Awi\(.StaUgan. 1883, rot. i. p 366, For the 
original dcK:ament% «ee l."f.pino^^ pp. 34 and 36; or, better. CJcbler'a careful edi- 
lion of the Irial {/)ie /tetfn tUs GaliUiuk^n Prvceiffi, Stuttgart, 1877I, pp. 47 
// K^. Martin'ti triuiHlation iteemi someivhai loo free. See ahn Lleblcr, Goliit^ 
CiiiUi. Kngllih tranUation. London. tB;^. pp. 7&-7S ; also Reiuch, £>er I'rocttt 
GaHUi'j und du /auitem, Bonn, 1879, chaps, is. x, xi. 
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Blessed Virgin, outlined on its surface mountains and val- 
leys; this was denounced as a sacrilege logically resulting 
from the astronomer's heresy. 

Still another struggle was aroused when the hated tele- 
scope revealed spots upon the sun, and their motion indicat- 
ing the sun's rotation. Monsignor EIci, head of the Univer- 
sity of Pisa, forbade the astronomer Castelli to mention these 
spots to his students. Father Busaeus, at the University of 
Innspruck, forbade the astronomer Scheiner, who had also 
discovered the spots and proposed a safe explanation of 
them, to allow the new discovery to be known there. At 
the College of Douay and the University of Louvaio this 
discovery was expressly placed under the ban, and this be- 
came the general rule among the Catholic universities and 
colleges of Europe. The Spanish universities were espe- 
cially intolerant of this and simitar ideas, and up to a recent 
period their presentation was strictly forbidden in the most 
important university of all — that of Salamanca.* 

Such are the consequences ol placing the instruction of 
men's minds in the hands of those mainly absorbed in saving 
men's souls. Nothing could be more in accordance with 
the idea recently put forth by sundry ecclesiastics, Catholic 
and Protestant, that the Church alone is empowered to pro- 
mulgate scientific truth or direct university instruction. 
But science gained a victory here also. Observations of 
the solar spots were reported not only from Galileo in Italy, 
but from Fabricius in Holland. Father Scheiner then en- 
deavoured to make the usual compromise between theology 
and science. He promulgated a pseudo-scientific theory, 
which only provoked derision. 

The war became more and more bitter. The Dominican 
Father Caccini preached a sermon from the text, "Ye men 
ol Galilee, why stand yc gazing up into heaven?" and this 
wretched pun upon the great astronomer's name ushered in 
sharper weapons ; for, before Caccini ended, he insisted that 
" geometry is of the devil." and that " mathematicians should 
be banished as the authors of all heresies." The Church 
authorities gave Caccini promotion. 



• Sm Ticknor, HUfory ef ^nith Literalvrt, vol. UL 
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Falhcr Lonni proved that Galileo's doctrine was not only 
heretical but "atheistic," and besought the Inquisition to 
intervene. The Dishop of Fiesole screamed in rage against 
the Copcrnican system, publicly insulted Galileo, and de- 
nounced him to the Grand-Duke. The Archbishop ol Pisa 
secretly sought to entrap Galileo and deliver him to the In- 
quisition at Rome. The Archbishop of Florence solemnly 
condemned the new doctrines as unscriptural ; and Paul V, 
while petting Galileo, and inviting him as the greatest astron. 
omcr of the world to visit Rome, was secretly moving the 
Archbishop of Pisa to pick up evidence against the astron- 
omer. 

But by far the most terrible champion who now a[v 
peared was Cardinal Bellarmin, one of the greatest thec^ 
logians the world has known. He was earnest, sincere, 
and learned, but insisted on making science conform to 
Scripture. The weapons which men of Bellarmin's stamp 
used were purely theological. They held up before the 
world the dreadful consequences which must result to 
Christian theology were the heavenly bodies proved to 
revolve about the sun and not about the earth. Their 
most tremendous dogmatic engine was the statement that 
"his pretended discovery vitiates the whole Christian plan 
of salvation." Father Lecazre declared "it casts suspicion 
on the doctrine of the incarnation." Others declared, '* It 
upsets the whole basis of theology. If the earth is a 
planet, and only one among se\*eral planets, it can not be 
that any such great things have been done specially for tt as 
the Christian doctrine teaches. H there arc other planets, 
since God makes nothing in vain, they must be inhabited; 
but how can their inhabitants be descended from Adam? 
How can they trace back their origin to Noah's ark ? How 
can they have been redeemed by the Saviour?" Nor was 
this argument confined to the theologians of the Roman 
Church; Mclanchthon, Protestant as he was, had already 
used it in his attacks on Copernicus and his school. 

In addition to this prodigious theological engine of war 
there was kept up a fire of smaller artillery in the shape of 
texts and scriptural extracts. 

But the war grew still more bitter, and some weapons 
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used in it arc worth examining. They arc very easily ex- 
amined, for they are to be found on all the battlefields of 
science; but on that field they were used with more effect 
than on almost any other. These weapons arc the epithets 
'• infidel ■■ and " atheist." They have been used against 
almost every man who has ever done anything new for his 
fcUow-mcn. The list of those who have been denounced as 
"infidel" and "atheist" includes almost all great men of 
science, general scholars, itiventors, and philanthropists. 
The purest Christian life, the noblest Christian character, 
have not availed to shield combatants. Christians like Isaac 
Newton, Pascal, Locke, Milton, and even Fenelon and How- 
ard, have had this weapon hurled against them. Of all 
proofs of the existence of a God, those of Descartes have 
been wrought most thoroughly into the minds of modem 
men ; yet the Protestant theologians of Holland sought to 
bring him to torture and to death by the charge of atheism, 
and the Roman Catholic theologians of France thwarted him 
during his life and prevented any due honours to him after 
his death.* 

These epithets can hardly be classed with civilized weap- 
ons. They are burning arrows; they set fire to masses of 
popular prejudice, always obscuring the real question, some- 
times destroying the attacking parly. They are poisoned 
weapons. They pierce the hearts of loving women; they 
alienate dear children; they injure a man after life is ended, 
for they leave poisoned wounds in the hearts of those who 
loved him best — fears for his eternal salvation, dread of the 
Divine wrath upon him. Of course, in these days these weap- 
ons, though often effective in vexing good men and in scar- 
ing good women, are somewhat blunted; indeed, they not 
infrequently injure the assailants more than the assailed. So 
it was not in the days of Galileo; they were then in all their 
sharpness and venora.f 



*FoTTarioiu objecton uad objectioni to Galileo by hti conlemponrie*. ue 
Libri, Hi'leirr Jri Scifftr wMtkJmatiquti rm ItalU, voL iv, pp. 333, 334 ; aUo Mer- 
lin, Vit Jt GatiUt. For Father Lecaire's argument, tec t'lunmnnon, M^miii ima- 
ginairtt ft mondei vMt, &> 6d., pp. 315. 316. For Melnnchthoti'i arguravnt, sea 
his InittA, in Oftra, vol. iii, Halle, 184&. 

f Fw curioni exemptificatioa of the way in wlilch thoc weapoiu have bcca 
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Yet a baser warfare was waged by the Archbishop of 
Pisa. This man, whose cathedral derives its most enduring^ 
fame from Galileo's deduction of a great natural law from 
the swinging lamp before its altar, was not an archbishop 
after the noble mould of Borromco and F^nclon and Chcvc- 
rus. Sadly enough for the Church and humanity, he was 
simply a zealot and intriguer: he perfected the plan for en- 
trapping the great astronomer. 

Galileo, after his discoveries had been denounced, had 
written to his friend Castclli and to the Grand-Duchess 
Christine two letters to show that his discoveries might be 
reconciled with Scripture. On a hint from the Inquisition 
at Rome, the archbishop sought to get hold of these lettcrg 
and exhibit them as proofs that Galileo had ullercd heretical 
views of theology and of Scripture, and thus to bring him 
into the clutch of the Inquisition. The archbishop begs 
Castelli, therefore, to let him sec the original letter in the 
handwriting of Galileo. Castelli declines. The archbishop 
then, while, as is now revealed, writing constantly and bit- 
terly to the Inquisition against Galileo, professes to Castclli 
the greatest admiration of Galileo's genius and a sincere de- 
sire to know more of his discoveries. This not succeeding, 
the archbishop at last throws off the mask and resorts to 
open attack. 

The whole struggle to crush Galileo and to save him 
would be amusing were it not so fraught with evil. There 
were intrigues and counter-intrigues, plots and counter- plots, 
lying and spying ; and in the thickest of this seething, 
squabbling, screaming mass of priests, bishops, archbishops, 
and cardinals, appear two popes, Paul V and Urban VIII. 
It is most suggestive to see in this crisis of the Church, at 
the tomb of the prince of the apostles, on the eve of the 
greatest errors in Church policy the world has known, in all 
the intrigues and deliberations of these consecrated leaders 

hurled, tee lbt» of pereont chnrj^d with "infidelity" and "Bthcisin," in Ihc Dic- 
tiimiMirr dtt Athiii, Parit, [iBoo] ; «Uo LecUy. ffirtary of Ratitmalitm, vol, ii, p. 
sa For the c»se of Descartes, see Saissec, Dmarttt et tes Pt^wfeuri, pp. 103, 
iia For Ihc fttciliiy with which ihe term "atheist" faai been applied from the 
early Aryu» down cu bcUevcn ia evoiatKni, see Tylor, Primitive CuUure, toL i, 
P-430. 
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of the Church, no more evidence of the guidance or pres< 
ence of the Holy Spirit than in a caucus of New York politi. 
cians at Tammany Hall. 

But the opposing powers were too strong. In 1615 Gali- 
leo was summoned before the Inquisition at Rome, and the 
mine which had been so long preparing was sprung. Sun- 
dry theologians of the Inquisition having been ordered to 
examine two propositions which had been extracted from 
Galileo's letters on the solar spots, solemnly considered 
these points during about a month and rendered their unani- 
mous decision as follows : '* TAr first proposUion, that the sua 
is the centre and dves not revolve about the earth, is foolish, 
absurd, false in theology, and htretical, because expressly contrary 
to Holy Scripture " ; and *' th£ second proposition, that the earth 
is not the centre but rrt^ves about the sun, is absurd, false in 
philosophy, and, from a theological point of view at least, opposed 
to the true faith." 

The Pope himself, Paul V, now intervened again: he 
ordered that Galileo be brought before the Inquisition. 
Then Che greatest man of science in that age was brought 
face to face with the greatest theologian — Galileo was con- 
fronted by Bellarmin. Bcllarmin shows Galileo the error 
of his opinion and orders him to renounce it. De Lauda. 
fortified by a letter from the Pope, gives orders that the 
astronomer be placed in the dungeons of the Inquisition 
should he refuse to yield. Bellarmin now commands Gali- 
leo, *' in the name of His Holiness the Pope and the whole 
Congregation of the Holy Office, to relinquish altogether 
the opinion that the sun is the centre of the world and im- 
movable, and that the earth moves, nor henceforth to hold, 
teach, or defend it in any way whatsoever, verbally or in 
writing." This injunction Galileo acquiesces in and prom- 
ises to obey.* 

This was on the 26th of February, 1616. About a fort- 



* I tin aware tbal the theory promoted \>j WoUwill and developed by G«ttlfrr 
denies that this promise wa» ev« made bjr Galileo, and holds that the patsoge «-u 
a forgery devised later hy the Church niters to jiisiify the proceedings of 1631 aitd 
|6}3. This woald malie the conduct of the Church wotm;, but •-•'— •*^^ u emi- 
nent consider the charge not proved A careful examination of t teems 
to dispmt iL 
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night later the Congregation of the Index, moved thereto, 
as the letters and documents now brought to light show, by 
Pope Paul V, solemnly rendered a decree that "//// <Aw:/ri«^ 
of the double motion of tht tank about its axis and about the sun 
is faisct and entirely contrary to Holy Scripture " ; and that 
this opinion must neither be taught nor advocated. The 
same decree condemned all writings of Copernicus and "al/ 
writings which affirm tht motion of the earth." The great 
work of Copernicus was interdicted until corrected in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Inquisition ; and the works 
of Galileo and Kepler, though not mcntiont-d by name at 
that lime, were included among those implicitly condemned 
as "affirming the motion of the earth." 

The condemnations were inscribed upon the Index; and, 
finally, the papacy committed itself as an infallible judge 
and teacher to the world by prefixing to the Index the usual 
papal bull giving its monitions the most solemn papal sanc< 
tion. To teach or even re^id the works denounced or pas- 
sages condemned was to risk persecution in this world and 
damnation in the nexL Science had apparently lost the 
decisive battle. 

For a time after this judgment Galileo remained in Rome, 
apparently hoping to find some way out of this difficulty ; 
but he soon discovered the hollowncss of the protestations 
made to him by ecclesiastics, and, being recalled to Flor- 
ence, remained in his hermitage near the city in silence, 
working steadily, indeed, but not publishing anything save 
by private letters to friends in various parts of Europe. 

But at last a better vista seemed to open for him. Car- 
dinal Barberiiii. who had seemed liberal and friendly, be- 
came pope under the name of Urban VIII. Galileo at this 
conceived new hopes, and allowed his continued allegiance 
to the Copcrnican system to be known. New troubles en- 
sued. Galileo was induced to visit Rome again, and Pope 
Urban tried to cajole him into silence, personally taking the 
trouble to show him his errors by argument. Other op- 
ponents were less considerate, for works appeared attacking- 
his ideas — works all the more unmanly, since their authors 
knew that Galileo was restrained by force from defending 
himself. Then, too, as if to accumulate proofs of the unfit- 
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ness of the Church to take charge of advanced instruction, 
his salary as a professor at the University of Pisa was taken 
from him, and sapping and mining began. Just as the Arch- 
bishop of Pisa some years before had tried to betray him 
with honeyed words to the Inquisition, so now Father 
Grassi tried it, and, after various attempts to draw him out 
by flaitcry, suddenly denounced his scientific ideas as "lead- 
ing to a denial of the Real Presence in the Eucharist" 

For the final assault upon him a park of heavy artillery 
was at last wheeled into place. It may be seen on all the 
scientific battlefields. It consists of general denunciation ; 
and in 1631 Father Melchior Inchofer, of the Jesuits, brought 
his artillery to bear upon Galileo with this declaration : 
•' The opinion of the earth's motion is of all heresies the most 
abominable, the most pernicious, the most scandalous ; the 
immovability of the earth is thrice sacred ; argument against 
the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, and the 
incarnation, should be tolerated sooner than an argument to 
prove that the earth moves." 

From the other end of Europe came a powerful echo. 
From the shadow of the Cathedral of Antwerp, the noted 
theologian Fromundus gave forth his famous treatise, the 
Ant-Aristarcfius. Its very title-page was a contemptuous 
insult to the memory of Copernicus, since it paraded the as- 
sumption that the new truth was only an exploded theory 
of a pagan astronomer. Fromundus declares that " sacred 
Scripture fights against the Copcrnicans." To prove that 
the sun revolves about the earth, he cites the passage in the 
Psalms which speaks of the sun " which cometh forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber." To prove that the earth 
stands still, he quotes a passage from Ecclcsiastes, "The 
earth standeth fast forever." To show the utter futility of 
the Copernican theory, he declares that, if it were true, " the 
wind would constantly blow from the cast"; and that 
"buildings and the earth itself would fly off with such a 
rapid motion that men would have to be provided with claws 
like cats to enable them to hold fast to the earth's surface." 
Greatest weapon of all, he works up, by the use of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, a demonstration ' •*'eology 
and science combined, that the earth must s cen* 
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tre, and that the sun must revolve about it.* Nor was it 
merely fanatics who opposed the truth revealed by Coper- 
nicus; such strong men as Jean Bodiii, in France, and Sir 
Thomas Browne, in England, declared against it as evidently 
contrary to Holy Scripture. 



IV. VICTORY OF THE CHURCH OVER GALILEO. 

While news of triumphant attacks upon him and upon 
the truth he had established were coming in from all parts 
of Europe, Galileo prepared a careful treatise in the form of 
a dialogue, exhibiting the arguments for and against the 
Copemican and Ptolemaic systems, and offered to submit to 
any conditions that the Church tribunals might impose, if 
they would allow it to be printed. At last, after discussions 
which extended through eight years, they consented, impos- 
ing a humiliating condition — a preface written in accord- 
ance with the ideas of Father Ricciardi, Masterof the Sacred 
Palace, and signed by Galileo, in which the Copernican 
theory was virtually exhibited as a play of the imagination, 
and not at all as opposed to the Ptolemaic doctrine reassert- 
ed in i6i5 by the Inquisition under the direction of Pope 
Paul V. 

This new work of Galileo — the Diafogo — appeared in 1632, 
and met with prodigious success. It put new weapons into 
the hands of the supporters of the Copernican theory. The 
pious preface was laughed at from one end of Europe to the 
other. This roused the enemy ; the Jesuits. Dominicans, 

" For Fallw-r Inchofcr*s attack, sec liii Traciatiu Sylifftituj, cited in Galiteo't 
lctt« to Deodati, July 38. 1634. l-'or FnimuntJu*"* more famoni altoch, «fe his 
AHl'ArhtarihHi. utrcAdy ciled, fAisim, but specially (he heading of chnpler vi, 
&nd the afgvimcnl in chnptcn x and xi. A copy or this woric may E>r (annA in the 
Allot Library at New Vork. and another in Ihc While Library nt Cnmcll Univcr- 
•ity. For interenling reference lo one of Froroundui'* argnmenl*, thawing, by a 
mixture of mixihematic* and theology, thai the earth \% the centre of the univ«»c, 
sec Qiietelel. //(Jfij«V*(ilf* Stienett malh/mati^Ufi et pkynquet. BniXL-Ue*, 1864, pi 
170; al«i Midler, Gtttkiektf der Attronomie, vol. i, p. 374. For Badin't oppoM- 
tion to the Copemiean theory, see Hallam, ZiVcrd/«« of Eurcpt\ alio Leclcy. 
FoT Sir Thomoa Browne, ".ce his %'ulgar and Commott Erron, book iv, chap, v ; 
and as to the real reaiion for his dit^helicf in the Copernican vicM-. ^cc Dr. Joho- 
lon'i preface to his Life 0/ Brovau, vol i, p. xix, of hi* collected works. 
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and the great majority of the clergy returned to the attack 
more violent than ever, and in the midst of them stood Pope 
Urban VIII, most bitter of all. His whole power was now 
thrown against Galileo. He was touched in two points: 
first, in his personal vanity, for Galileo had put the Pope's 
arguments into the mouth of one of the persons in ihe dia- 
logue and their refutation into the mouth of another ; butt 
above all, he was touched in his religious feelings. Again 
and again His Holiness insisted to all comers on the absolute 
and specific declarations of Holy Scripture, which prove 
that the sun and heavenly bodies revolve about the earth, 
and declared that to gainsay thera is simply to dispute rev- 
elation. Certainly, if one ecclesiastic more than another 
ever seemed not under the care of the Spirit of Truth, it was 
Urban VIII in all this matter. 

Herein was one of the greatest pieces of ill fortune that 
has ever befallen the older Church. Had Pope Urban been 
broad-minded and tolerant like Benedict XIV, or had he 
been taught moderation by adversity like Pius Vll, or had 
he possessed the large scholarly qualities of Leo XIII, now 
reigning, the vast scandal of the Galileo case would never 
have burdened the Church : instead of devising endless quib- 
bles and special pleadings to escape responsibility for this 
colossal blunder, its defenders could have claimed forever 
(or the Church the glory of fearlessly initiating a great 
epoch in human thought. 

But it was not so to be. Urban was not merely Pope ; 
he was also a prince of the house of Barberini, and therefore 
doubly angry that his arguments had been publicly con- 
troverted. 

The opening strategy of Galileo's enemies was to forbid 
the sale of his work; but this was soon seen to be unavail- 
ing, for the first edition had already been spread throughout 
Europe. Urban now became more angry than ever, and 
both Galileo and his works were placed in the hands of 
the Inquisition. In vain did the good Benedictine Castelli 
urge that Galileo was entirely respectful to the Church; in 
vain did he insist that "nothing that can be done can now 
hinder the earth from revolving." He was dismissed in dis- 
grace, and Galileo was forced to appear in the presence of 
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the dread tribunal without defender or adviser. There, as 
was so long concealed, but as is now fully revealed, he was 
menaced with torture again and again by express order of 
Pope Urban, and. as is also thoroughly established from the 
trial documents themselves, forced to abjure under threats, 
and subjected to imprisonment by command of the Pope ; 
the Inquisition deferring in this whole matter to the papal 
authority. All the long scries of attempts made in the su)>- 
posed interest of the Church to mystify these transactiuns 
have at last failed. The world knows now that Gaitleo was 
subjected certainly to indignity, to imprisonment, and to 
threats equivalent to torture, and was at last forced to pro- 
nounce publicly and on his knees his recantation, as follows: 

"I, Galileo, being in my seventieth year, being a prisoner 
and on my knees, and before your Eminences, having before 
my eyes the Holy Gospel, which I touch with my hands, 
abjure, curse, and detest the error and the heresy of the 
movement of the earth." * 

He was vanq^uishcd indeed, for he had been forced, ia 
the face of all coming ages, to perjure himself. To com- 
plete his dishonour, he was obliged to swear that he would 
denounce to the Inquisition any other man of science whom 
he should discover to be supporting the " heresy of the mo- 
tion ot the earth." 

Many have wondered at this abjuration, and on account 
of it have denied to Galileo the title of martyr. But let such 
gainsayers consider the circumstances. Here was an old 
man- — one who had reached the allotted threescore years 
and ten — broken with disappointments, worn out with la* 
hours and cares, dragged from Florence to Rome, with the 
threat from the Pope himself that if he delayed he should be 
"brought in chains"; sick in body and mind, given over 



* I-'ftrvarioa.i aiterances of Pope Urban ogsinst the Copemlun ih'Cory at tliii 
period, tee extncts from the oripnal dQcumcnu given b^Gebler. For ptini.fh- 
mcnt of ihtxe who had shown tome TavoaT to Galileo, see vnrioux citations, and 
cs[iecially ihoac from ihc Vatican minuscripl. Ceblcr. p. 3i6. As to ihe text of 
the abjuration, sec L'£pinoi$ ; also Polacco, Anttecpemifut, etc. Venice, 1644 ; 
■nd Tor a diacuuJon regarding its pubtication. «ec Fararo, Mijeellanea GaitUana, 
p. 804. It Li not probable that [oriure in [he ordinary mrm was administered 
lo<ialiIen, though it was threatened, SeeTh. Martin, fV <ir ^^a/i/ii-, forafair tum- 
ming up of the ca». 
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to his oppressors by the Grand-Dukc who ought to have pro- 
tected him, and on his arrival in Rome threatened with tor- 
ture. What the Inquisition was he knew well. He could 
rememberasbut of yesterday the burning of Giordano Bruno 
in that same city for scientific and philosophic heresy ; he 
could remember, too, that only eight years before this very 
time De Doroinis, Archbishop of Spalatro, having been 
seized by the Inquisition for scientific and other heresies, 
had died in a dungeon, and that his body and his writings 
had been publicly burned. 

To the end of his life— nay, after his life was ended— the 
persecution of Galileo was continued. He was kepi in exile 
from his family, from his friends, from his noble employ- 
ments, and was held rigidly to his promise not to speak of 
his theory. When, in the midst of intense bodily sufferings 
from disease, and mental sufferings from calamities in his 
family, he besought some little liberty, he was met with 
threats of committal to a dungeon. W^hen, at last, a special 
commission had reported to the ecclesiastical authorities that 
he had become blind and wasted with disease and sorrow, 
he was allowed a little more liberty, but that little was ham- 
pered by close surveillance. He was forced to bear con- 
temptible attacks on himself and on his works in silence ; to 
see the men who had befriended him severely punished; 
Father Castelli banished ; Ricciardi, the Master of the 
Sacred Palace, and Ciampoli. the papal secretary, thrown 
out of their positions by Pope Urban, and the Inquisitor at 
Florence reprimanded for having given permission to print 
Galileo's work. He lived to see the truths he had estab. 
lished carefully weeded out from all the Church colleges and 
universities in Europe ; and, when in a scientific work he 
happened to be spoken of as *' renowned." the Inquisition 
ordered the substitution of the word " notorious." • 

And DOW measures were taken to complete the destruc- 
tion of the Copernican theory, with Galileo's proofs of it. 
On the i6th of June, 1633, the Holy Congregation, with the 
pcmiission of the reigning Pope, ordered the sentence upon 

* For ihe tutntiiution of the word " aotoriou " Tor " renowned " by order of the 
Inquiution, see Manln. p. 397. 
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Galileo, and his recantation, to be sent to all the papal 
nuncios throughout Europe, as well as to all archbishops, 
bishops, and inquisitors in Italy; and this document gave 
orders that, the sentence and abjuration be made known "to 
your vicars, that you and all professors of philosophy and 
mathematics may have knowledge of it. that they may know 
why we proceeded against the said Galileo, and recognise 
the gravity of his error, in order that they may avoid it, and 
thus not incur the penalties which they would have lo suffer 
in case they fell into the same." * 

As a consequence, the professors of mathematics and 
astronomy in various universities of Europe were assem- 
bled and these documents were read to them. To the theo- 
logical authorities this gave great satisfaction. The Rec- 
tor of the University of Douay. referring to the opinion of 
Galilco.wrote to the papal nuncio at Brussels : " The profess- 
ors of our university are so opposed to this fanatical opin- 
ion that they have always held that it must be banished from 
the schools. In our English college at Douay this paradox 
has never been approved and never will be." 

Still another step was taken : the Inquisitors were or- 
dered, especially in Italy, not to permit the publication of a 
new edition of any of Galileo's works, or of any similar writ- 
ings. On the other hand, theologians were urged, now that 
Copernicus and Galileo and Kepler were silenced, to reply 
to them with tongue and pen. Europe was flooded with 
these theological refutations of the Copcmican system. 

To make alt complete, there was prefixed to the Index 
of the Church, forbidding "all writings which afHrra the 
motion of the earth," a bull signed by the reigning Pope, 
which, by virtue of his infallibility as a divinely guided 
teacher in matters of faith and morals, clinched this con- 
demnation into the consciences of the whole Christian 
world. 

From the mass of books which appeared under the 
auspices of the Church immediately after the condemnation 



• For a copy of this doconn^l. «ee Gcbler. p. 169. At to thff cpnoad of ihU 
ftnd Kiinil.-ir docamcnu notifying Cun>p« of GalUeo'* coDdemnsuion, >e« >'«varo> 
pp. 804. 805. 
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of Galileo, for the purpose of rooting out every vestige of 
the hated Copemican theory from the mind of the world, 
two may be taken as typical. The first of these was a work 
by Scipio Chiaramonti, dedicated to Cardinal Barberini. 
Among his arguments against the double motion of the 
earth may be cited the following : 

"Animals, which move, have limbs and muscles: the 
earth has no limbs or muscles, therefore it does not move. 
It is angels who make Saturn, Jupiter, the sun, etc., turn 
round. If the earth revolves, it must also have an angel in 
the centre to set it in motion ; but only devils live there ; it 
would therefore be a devil who would impart motion to the 
earth. . . . 

" The planets, the sun, the fixed stars, all belong to one 
species — namely, that of stars. It seems, therefore, to be a 
grievous wrong to place the earth, which ts a sink of im- 
purity, among these heavenly bodies, which are pure and 
divine things." 

The next, which I select from the mass of similar works, 
is the Aniicop/rnuits Catholicus of Polacco. It was intended 
to deal a finishing stroke at Galileo's heresy. In this it is 
declared : 

"The Scripture always represents the earth as at rest, 
and the sun and moon as in motion ; or, if these latter bodies 
are ever represented as at rest, Scripture represents this as 
the result of a great miracle. . . . 

" These writings must be prohibited, because they teach 
certain principles about the position and motion of the ter- 
restrial globe repugnant to Holy Scripture and to the Cath. 
olic interpretation of it, not as hypotheses but as established 
facts. . . ." 

Speaking of Galileo's book, Polacco says that it " smacked 
of Copcrnicanism," and that, "when this was shown to the 
Inquisition, Galileo was thrown into prison and was com* 
pelled to utterly abjure the baseness of this erroneous 
dogma." 

As to the authority of the cardinals in their decree, Po- 
lacco asserts that, since they are the " Pope's Council '* and 
his " brothers," their work is one. except that the Pope is 
favoured with special divine enlightenment. 

XI 
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Having shown that the authority of the Scriptures, of 
popes, and of cardinals is against the new astronomy, he 
gives a refutation based on physics. He asks: "If we con- 
cede the motion of the earth, why is it that an arrow shot 
into the air falls back to the same spot, while the earth and 
all things on it have in the meantime moved very rapidly 
toward the east ? Who docs not see that great confusion 
would result from this motion?" 

Next he argues from metaphysics, as follows : '* The Co- 
pcrnican theory of the earth's motion is against the nature 
of the earth itself, because the earth is not only cold but 
contains in itself the principle of cold ; but cold is opposed 
to motion, and even destroys it — as is evident in animals, 
which become motionless when they become cold." 

Finally, he clinches all with a piece of theological reason- 
ing, as follows: "Since it can certainly be gathered from 
Scripture that the heavens move above the earth, and since 
a circular motion requires something immovable around 
which to move, . . . the earth is at the centre of the uni- 
verse." * 

But any sketch of the warfare between theology and 
science in this field would be incomplete without some ref- 
erence to the treatment of Galileo after his death. He had 
begged to be buried in his family tomb in Santa Crocc ; 
this request was denied. His friends wished to erect a 
monument over him ; this, too, was refused. Pope Urban 
said to the ambassador Niccolini that '* it would be an evil 
cxaropie for the world if such honours were rendered to a 
man who had been brought before the Roman Inquisition 
for an opinion so false and erroneous; who had communi- 
cated it to many others, and who had given so great a scan- 
dal to Christendom." In accordance, therefore, with the 
wish of the Pope and the orders of the Inquisition, Galileo 
was buried ignobly, apart from his family, without fitting 
ceremony, without monument, without epitaph. Not until 
forty years after did Pterrozzi dare write an inscription 

• For ChianiTnnntt'K book and Klcctiont given, sm GeWcr as abov», p. tyt. 
For Polocco, %ec hU ivork tu dledi especially A^uertionN i, ii, vit, xi, liii, Ixxiii, 
clxxivii, and other*. The woik U in the White Library al Camell UnivcniLj. 
Tbc dale of it l> 1644, 
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to be placed above his bones; not until a hundred years 
after did Nelli dare transfer his remains to a suitable 
position in Santa Croce, and erect a monument above 
thCm. Even then the old conscientious hostility burst 
forth : the Inquisition was besought to prevent such hon- 
ours to "a man condemned for notorious errors" ; and that 
tribunal refused to allow any epitaph to be placed above 
him which had not been submitted to its censorship. Nor 
has that old conscientious consistency in hatred yc( fully 
relented : hardly a generation since has not seen some cede- 
siastiCt like Marini or De Bonald or Rallaye or De Gabriac, 
suppressing evidence, or torturing expressions, or inventing 
theories to blacken the memory of Galileo and save the 
reputation of the Church. Nay, more: there are school his- 
tories, widely used, which, in the supposed interest of the 
Church, misrepresent in the grossest manner all these trans- 
actions in which Galileo was concerned. Sancta simpliciias! 
The Church has no worse enemies than those who devise 
and teach these perversions. They are simply rooting out, 
in the long run, from the minds of the more thoughtful 
scholars, respect for the great organization which such writ- 
ing's are supposed to serve.* 

The Protestant Church was hardly less energetic against 
this new astronomy than the mother Church. The sacred 
science of the first Lutheran Reformers was transmitted as 
a precious legacy, and in the next century was made much 
of by Calovius. His great learning and determined ortho- 
doxy gave him the Lutheran leadership. Utterly refusing 
lo look at ascertained facts, he cited the turning back of the 
shadow upon King Mezckiah's dial and the standing still 
of the sun for Joshua, denied the movement of the earth, 
and denounced the whole new view as clearly opposed to 
Scripture. To this day his arguments are repeated by sun- 
dry orthodox leaders of American LuChcranism. 



• For ihe penccutiotis of CiIiIco'e memory after bis deaili, see Cebltr ind 
Wohlwill, but e)>vccmlly T3i. Miinin, p. 243 and chaps, ix and x. For documetiiary 
proofti, «cc L'EpinuU. For a colleclion of the flanderous theories invcnicd a^inst 
Galileo. KM Mmrlin. linol chapters and ■ppcndis. Both these aathon arc devoted 
to the ChtiTch. but, unlike Monugnor Marini, are tern apricht to retoit lo the pioui 
Irud of fuppccuUm ducumeoii or inteipulftting prciended facts. 
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As to the other branches of the Reformed Church, we 
have already seen how Calvinists, Anglicaos, and. indeed, 
Protestant sectarians generally, opposed the new truth.* In 
England, among the strict churchmen, the great Dr. South 
denounced the Royal Society as " irreligious," and among 
the Puritans the eminent John Owen declared that New- 
ton's discoveries were " built on fallible phenomena and ad- 
vanced by many arbitrary presumptions agamst evident 
testimonies of Scripture." Even Milton seems to have hesi- 
tated between the two systems. At the beginning of the 
eighth book of Paradise Lost he makes Adam state the diffi- 
culties uf the Ptolemaic system, and then brings forward an 
angel to make ihe usual orthodox answers. Later, Milton 
seems to lean toward the Copemican theory, for, referring 
to the earth, he says : 

"Or she from west her silent course advance 
With inoffensive pace, that spinninjr sleeps 
On her soft axle, while she faces even 
And bears thee soft with the smooth air along." 

English orthodoxy continued to assert itself. In 1724 
John Hutchinson, professor at Cambridge, published his 
Moses' Principia, a system of philosophy in which he sought 
to build up a complete physical system of the universe from 
the Bible. In this he assaulted the Newtonian theory as 
"atheistic," and led the way for similar attacks by such 
Church teachers as Home, Duncan Forbes, and Jones of 
Nayland. But one far greater than these involved himself 
in this view. That same limitation of his reason by the sim- 
ple statements of Scripture which led John Wesley to de- 
clare that, "unless witchcraft is true, nothing in the Bible is 
true," led him, while giving up the Ptolemaic theory and 
accepting in a general way the Copemican, to suspect the 
demonstrations of Newton. Happily, his inborn nobility of 
character lifted him above any bitterness or persecuting 
spirit, or any imposition of doctrinal tests which could pre- 
vent those who came after him from finding their way to 
the truth. 



• For Caloviut. «c« Zocckler. Geitkiehu, vol. i, pp. C34 snd 763. 
and Tuneliu, ae« Shields, Tkt final PhtUtof'My, pp. 60, Cl. 
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But in the midst of this vast expanse of theologic error 
signs of right reason began to appear, Iwth in England and 
America. Noteworthy is it that Cotton Mather, bitter as 
was his orthodoxy regarding witchcraft, accepted, in 1721, 
the modem astronomy fully, with all its consequences. 

In the following year came an even more striking evi- 
dence that the new scientific ideas were making their way 
in England. In 1722 Thomas Burnet published the sixth 
edition of his Soared Theory of the Earth. In this he argues, 
as usualr to establish the scriptural doctrine ol the earth's 
stability ; but in his preface he sounds a remarkable warn, 
ing. He mentions the great mistake into which St. Augus- 
tine led the Church regarding the doctrine of the antipodes, 
and says, " If within a few years or in the next generation it 
should prove as certain and demonstrable that the earth is 
moved, as it is now that there are antipodes, those that have 
been zealous against it, and engaged the Scripture in the 
controversy, would have the same reason to repent of their 
forwardness that St. Augustine would now, if he were still 
alive." 

Fortunately, too. Protestantism had no such power to 
oppose the development of the Copernican ideas as the older 
Church had enjoyed. Yet there were some things in its 
warfare against science even more indefensible. In 1772 
the famous English expedition for scientific discovery sailed 
from England under Captain Cook. Greatest by far of all 
the scientific authorities chosen to accompany it was Dr. 
Priestley. Sir Joseph Banks had especially invited him. 
But the clergy of Oxford and Cambridge interfered. Priest- 
ley was considered unsound in his views of the Trinity ; it 
was evidently suspected that this might vitiate his astro- 
nomical observations ; he was rejected, and the expedition 
crippled. 

The orthodox view of astronomy lingered on in other 
branches of the Protestant Church. In Germany even Lcib- 
nilz attacked the Newtonian theory of gravitation on theo- 
logical grounds, though he found some little consolation in 
thinking that it might be used to support the Lutheran doc- 
trine of coiisubstantiation. 

In Holland the Calvinistic Church was at first strenuous 
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against the whole new system, but we possess a comical 
proof that Calvinism even in its strongholds was powerless 
against it; for in 1642 Blaer published at Amsterdam his 
book on the use of globes, and, in order to be on the safe 
side, devoted one part of his work to the Ptolemaic and the 
olhcr to the Copernican scheme, leaving the benevolent 
reader to take his choice.* 

Nor have efforts to renew the battle in the Protestant 
Church been wanting in these latter days. The attempt in 
the Church of England, in 1864, to fetter science, which was 
brought to ridicule by Herschcl, Bowring, and De Morgan ; 
the assemblage of Lutheran clergy at Berlin, in 1868, to pro- 
test against " science falsely so called," arc examples of these. 
Fortunately, to the latter came Pastor Knak, and his denun- 
ciations of the Copernican theory as absolutely incompatible 
with a belief in the Bible, dissolved the whole assemblage 
in ridicule. 

In its recent dealings with modern astronomy the wisdom 
of the Catholic Church in the more civilized countries has 
prevented its yielding to some astounding errors into which 
one part of the Protestant Cliurch has fallen heedlessly. 

Though various leaders in the older Church have com- 
mitted the absurd error of allowing a text-book and sundry 
review articles to appear which grossly misstate the Galileo 
episode, with the certainly of ultimately undermining con- 
fidence in her teachings among her more thoughtful young 
men. she has kept clear of the folly of continuing to tie her 
instruction, and the acceptance of our sacred books, to an 
adoption ol the Ptolemaic theory. 

Not so with American Lutheranism. In (S73 was pub. 
lished in St. Louis, at the publisliing house of the Luiheran 
Synod of Missouri, a work entitled Astronomiscfu Unitrre- 



* For the attitude of Lcibntt£, Hotchinion, And ihe olh«R nAtned toward llie 
Newtonian iheonr. te« Lecky, Hiilvry e/ Enitand in tkt EigkUenth Century, 
chnp. U. For Jolin Wetley, see his CompenJium .•/ A'afunf PMhsrfhy. bting a 
Survfv of tie WtiJom of Gfnt in tht Crtatien, London, 1784, See alto I.eftlic 
Stephen, EightrtHtk Crntury, vol. ii, p. 413. For Owen, «c hli ll^ttrJtj, vol. xix, 
p. 3to. For Cotton Mather's riew. sec TAe CkrittiaH Phihu^phtr, Ixindon, 1711. 
especially pp. 16 and 17. For thcca« of Priestley, sec Weld. //i/Ci'ry^/rt^ A.^>i«/ 
Svcitty, vol, li, p. 56, for the facts and the admirable letter of Priestley tipon this 
rcjcelioo. For Bluer, see his VUsage da CMet, Amsterdam, 1&43. 
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dung, the author being well known as a late president of a 
Lutheran Teachers' Seminary. 

No attack on the whole modern system of astronomy 
could be more bitter. On the first page of the introduction 
the author, after stating the two theories, asks, *' Which is 
right?" and says; " It would be very simple to me which is 
right, if it were only a question of human import. But llie 
wise and truth/ul God has expressed himself on this matter 
in the Bible. The entire Holy Scripture settles the ques- 
tion that the earth is the principal body {Hauptki?rper) of the 
universe, that it stands fixed, and that sun and moon only 
serve to light it." 

The author then goes on to show from Scripture the 
folly, not only of Copernicus and Newton, but of a long tine 
of great astronomers in more recent times. He declares: 
"Let no one understand me as inquiring first where truth is 
to be found — in the Bible or with the astrnnnmers. No; 
I know that beforehand — that my God never lies, never 
makes a mistake; out of his mouth comes only truth, when 
he speaks of the structure of the universe, of the earth, sun, 
moon, and stars. . . . 

"Because the truth of the Holy Scripture is involved in 
this, therefore the above question is of the highest impor- 
tance to mc. . . . Scientists and others lean upon the miser- 
able rccd {Rohrsiab) that God teaches only the order of sal- 
vation, but not the order of the univei-se." 

Very noteworthy is the fact that this late survival of an 
ancient belief based upon text-worship is found, not in the 
teachings of any zealous priest of the mother Church, but 
in those of an eminent professor in that branch of Protes- 
tantism which claims special enlightenment.* 

Nor has the warfare against the dead champions of sci- 
ence been carried on by the older Church alone. 

On the loth of May, 1859, Alexander von Humboldt was 



* Kor the umafting dernil* ai the ftltempt In the English CIibtcIi (o reprcn ki- 
ence, ivntl nf the way in which il wu met, k« I>e Morgan, FaraJaxtt. p. 43. For 
PaMor Kn&k and hi.i luMociatM, m« the Rfvtu dti Dtux AfMtUt, 18&S. Of the 
recent I.nlhenin workt againM the Copcmtcan astronomy, icc c<>pedAlly the 
Attrttuimiuht UnUrre^Mng awis:kfn nitem Liftkairr dr^ * "•"mtmir mid mthr- 
fnn tershmttn Attranemtr der Xaatit, by J. C. W. L k 
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buried. His labours had been among the glories of the cen- 
tury, and his Juneral was one uf the most imposing that 
Berlin had ever seen. Among those who honoured them- 
selves by their presence was the prince regent, afterward 
the Emperor William I ; but of the clergy it was observed 
that none were present save the officiating clergyman and a 
few regarded as unorthodox.* 



V. RESULTS OF THE VICTORV OVER GALILEO. 

We return now to the sequel of the Galileo case. 

Having gained their victory over Galileo, living and 
dead, having used it to scare into submission the professors 
of astronomy throughout Europe, conscientious churchmen 
exulted. Loud was their rejoicing that the " heresy," the 
" infidelity," the "atheism" involved in believing that the 
earth revolves about its axis and moves around the sun had 
been crushed by the great tribunal of the Church, acting in 
strict obedience to the expressed will of one Pope and the 
written order of another. As we have seen, all books teach- 
ing this hated belief were put upon the Index of books for- 
bidden to Christians, and that Index was prefaced by a bull 
enforcing this condemnation upon the consciences of the 
faithful throughout the world, and signed by the reigning 
Pope. 

The losses to the world during this complete triumph of 
theology were even more serious than at first appears : one 
must especially be mentioned. There was then in Europe 
one of the greatest thinkers ever given to mankind^Ren6 
Descartes. Mistaken though many of his reasonings were, 
they bore a rich fruitage of truth. He had already done a 
vast work, tlis theory of vortices — assuming a uniform 
material regulated by physical laws— as the beginning of 
the visible universe, though il was but a provisional hy- 
pothesis, had ended the whole old theory of the heavens with 
the vaulted firmament and the direction of the planetary 
movements by angels, which even Kepler had allowed. The 
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scientific warriors had stirred new life in him, and he was 
working over and summing up in his mig^hly mind all the 
researches of his time. The result would have made an 
epoch in history. His aim was to combine all knowledge 
and thought into a Trtatise on the World, and in view of this 
he gave eleven years to the study of anatomy alone. But 
the fate of Galileo robbed him of all hope, of all courage ; 
the battle seemed lost; he gave up his great plan forever.* 

But ere long it was seen that this triumph of the Church 
was in reality a prodigious defeat. From all sides came 
proofs that Copernicus and Galileo were right ; and although 
Pope Urban and the Inquisition held Galileo in strict seclu- 
sion, forbidding him even to speak regarding the double mo- 
tion of the earth; and although this condemnation of "ail 
books which aflirm the motion of the earth" was kept on 
the Index \ and although the papal bull still bound the Index 
and the condemnations in it on the consciences of the faith- 
ful ; and although colleges and universities under Church 
control were compelled to teach the old doctrine— it was 
seen by clear-sighted men everywhere that this victory of 
the Church was a disaster to the victors. 

New champions pressed on. Campanella. full of vagaries 
as he was, wrote his Apology for Galileo, though for that and 
other heresies, religious and political, he seven times under- 
went torture. 

And Kepler comes: he leads science on to greater vic- 
tories. Copernicus, great as he was, could not disentangle 
scientific reasoning entirely from the theological bias : the 
doctrines of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas as to the neces- 
sary superiority of the circle had vitiated the minor features 
of his system, and left breaches in it through which tlie 
enemy was not slow to enter ; but Kepler sees these errors, 
and by wonderful genius and vigour he gives to the world 
the three laws which bear his name, and this fortress of sci- 

* For I>ucATtes's diicouraEement. tc« Humboldt, Comma London, i8$t. toL 
Va, p. at ; a]io Lnngc, Gttchukte dei AfattHalisiNni, English tnnslktlon, roL i, pp. 
14S, 34Q, where the tetiert ti{ IJcMartes ar« given, iJiowing his despair, and the 
relinqobhinenE of his hat thoughts and works in order to preserve p**~"' ' '■ •!»« 
Church ; also Sausct, DiuarUt tt jtt PrScuntun, pp. 100 trtff,\ ^ 
ieirt du Aistaxmfnt inttlUitutl au XVI* Siklt, Tol. i, p. 390. 
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ence is complete. He thinks and speaks as one inspired. 
His batllc is severe. He is solemnly warned by the Prot- 
estant Consistory of Stuttgart "not to throw Christ's king- 
dom into confusion with his silly fancies," and as solemnly 
ordered to "bring his theory of the world into harmony 
with Scripture"; he is sometimes abused, sometimes ridi- 
culed, sometimes imprisoned. Protestants in Styria and 
Wurtembcrg, Catholics in Austria and Bohemia, press upon 
him ; but Newton, Hallcy, Bradley, and other great astrono- 
mers follow, and to science remains the victory.* 

Yet this did not end the war. During the seventeenth 
century, in France, after all the splendid proofs added by 
Kcpleo no one dared openly teach the Copernican theory, 
and Cassini, the great astronomer, never declared for it. In 
1672 the Jesuit Father Rlccioli declared that there were 
precisely forty-nine arguments for the Copernican theory 
and seventy-seven against it. Even after the beginning of 
the eighteenth century — long after the demonstrations of 
Sir Isaac Newton — Bossuet, the great Oishop of Meaux, the 
foremost theologian that France has ever produced, de- 
clared it contrary to Scripture. 

Nor did matters seem to improve rapidly during that 
century. In England, John Hutchinson, as we have seen, 
published in 1724 his Masks' Principia maintaining that the 
Hebrew Scriptures are a perfect system of natural phi- 
losophy, and are opposed to the Newtonian system of gravi- 
tation ; and, as we have alsn seen, he was followed by a long 
list of noted men in the Church. In France, two eminent 
mathematicians published in 1748 an edition of Newton's 



* For Camp ancUa, nee Aniabile, Pnt Tommato Cam/iatttltii, Naples, i983, »pe- 
cinlly Tol. iti ; alio Liliri, vnL iv, pp. 149 ef irf. Fromundus, speaking of Kepler") 
e«pl«nntioii, »ajr», " J'tr fmro fAuUirntem ritnm." TIiU is nlmosl equal to llie 
A*.-!* York Churfh Jturnat. ipcaking of John StuMl Mill ns " that iiaall iciollx," 
anil ol the preface to iJr. Draper'* great work at " cliipjwHng." How journal, 
geneially so fair in its treatment of such lubjecls, can coiide^cenil lo such weapons, 
in one of the won<]crs of modeni journalUm. For llie [ieisccuti«n of Kepler, lee 
Heller, GfttkWkff iter PMyrik, vol. i, pp. aSl rl n-y. ; nlw ReuKchle, Kcfler tmj dit 
Aiirtrnvmu. Frtinkfurl a. M„ 1871, pp. 97 ft le^. ; aho Prof. Sigwart. /ClHne Sekrif' 
ten, pp. 311 ft iftj. There is poetic justice 10 the fact that these i«o la-'ii-naaied 
txwkx come from Wtlrtcmbcis prafoson. Sov also Tht Nnv-Engiander for Mardw 
1884, p. 178. 
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Principia ; but, in order to avert ecclesiastical censure, they 
felt obliged to prefix to it a statement absolutely false. 
Three years later, Boscnvich, the great mathematician of 
the Jesuits, used these words : " As for me, full of respect 
for the Holy Scriptures and the decree of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, 1 regard the earth as immovable ; nevertheless, for sim- 
plicitj" in explanation I will argue as if the earth moves; for 
it is proved that of the two hypotheses the appearances 
favour this idea." 

In Germany, especially in the Protestant part of it, the 
war was even more bitter, and it lasted through the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Eminent Lutheran doctors of 
divinity flooded the country with treatises to prove that the 
Copernican theory could not be reconciled with Scripture. 
In the theological seminaries and in many of the universities 
where clerical influence was strong they seemed to sweep 
all before them ; and yet at the middle of the century we 
find some of the clearest- headed of them aware of the fact 
that their cause was lost.* 

In 1757 the most enlightened perhaps in the whole line 
of the popes, Benedict XIV, took up the matter, and the 
Congregation of the Ind*-x secretly allowed the ideas of Co- 
pernicus to be tolerated. Yet in 1765 Lalande, the great 
French astronomer, tried in vain at Rome to induce the 
authorities to remove Galileo's works from the Index. Even 
at a date far within our own nineteenth century the authori- 
ties of many universities in Catholic Europe, and especially 
those in Spain, excluded the Newtonian system. In 1771 the 
greatest of them all, the University of Salamanca, being 
urged to teach physical science, refused, making answer as 
follows: " Newton teaches nothing that would make a good 



• FoT CaMinfs po*i(ion. we Ilcnti Martin, HiiUnre d( Franet, i-ol. xBi, p. IJ5. 
For Riccioli. sec Daunon, fjudti HitlmiqHcs, »oI. u. p. 439. For BoMBCt, i« 
Bcrtrand. p. 41. Fw llulchinton. wc I.jrell, Principks n/ Gtattgy. p. 4*- F<" 
Wnley. m« hii work. a.\n*Aj ciicd. A« to Boaoovich, his deelaiEtlon, mentioiwd 
in the text, w.ts in 174^, hot in 178$ he *eeroed (O feel hi« position in tIcw of his- 
tory, and apolo{<ircd Abjectly : Bertrand, pp. 60, 6t. Sm »I-ki Whewell's notice of 
L« Sucor uid Jacquier't introduclion lo Itieir edition of Newtco's PHnft/ia. For 
the stnjgglc in Getmanjr, «ee Zoeckler. Gtickuktr der BtA *if TAt^ 

UgH fid ^'atur-jiittenitkii/t, vol. li, pp. 45 tt tty. 
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logician or metaphysician ; and Gassendi and Descartes do 
not agree so well with revealed truth as Aristotle dues." 

Vengeance upon the dead also has continued far into our 
own century. On the 5th of May, 1829, a great multitude 
assembled at Warsaw to honour the memory of Copernicus 
and to unveil Thorwaldsen's statue of him. 

Copernicus had lived a pious. Christian life ; he had been 
beloved for unostentatious Christian charity ; with his re- 
ligious belief no fault had ever been found ; he was a canon 
of the Church at Frauenberg, and over his grave had been 
written the most touching of Christian epitaphs. Naturally, 
then, the people expected a religious service; all was under- 
stood to be arranged for it ; the procession marched to the 
church and waited. The hour passed, and no priest ap> 
peared ; none could be induced to appear. Copernicus. 
gentle, charitable, pious, one of the noblest gifts of God to 
religion as well as to science, was evidently still under the 
ban. Five years after that, his book was still standing on 
the Index of books prohibited to Christians. 

The edition of the Index published in 1819 was as inexo- 
rable toward the works of Copernicus and Galileo as its 
predecessors had been; but in the year 1820 came a crisis. 
Canon Settele, Professor of Astronomy at Rome, had written 
an elementary book in which the Copemican s^-stem was 
taken for granted. The Master of the Sacred Palace, An- 
fossi, as censor of the press, refused to allow the book to be 
printed unless Settele revised his work and treated the Co- 
pemican theory as merely a hypothesis. On this Settele ap- 
pealed to Pope Pius VII, and the Pope referred the matter 
to the Congregation of the Holy OflRce, At last, on the i6th 
of August, 1820, it was decided that Settele might leach the 
Copernican system as established, and this decision was ap- 
proved by the Pope. This aroused considerable discussion, 
but finally, on the nth of September, 1822, the cardinals of 
the Holy Inquisition graciously agreed that "the printing 
and publication of works treating of the motion of the earth 
and the stability of the sun, in accordance with the general 
opinion of modem astronomers, is permitted at Rome." 
This decree was ratified by Pius VII, but it was not until 
thirteen years later, in 1835, that there was issued an edition 
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o[ the Index from which the condemnation of works defend- 
ing the duuble motion of the earth was left out. 

This was not a moment too soon, for, as if the previous 
proofs had not been sufficient, each of the motions of the 
earth was now absolutely demonstrated anew, so as to be 
recognised by the ordinary observer. The parallax of fixed 
stars, shown by Bessel as well as other noted astronomers in 
1838. clinched forever the doctrine of the revolution of the 
earth around the sun, and in 1S51 the great experiment of 
Foucauk with the pendulum showed to the human eye the 
earth in motion around its own axis. To make the matter 
complete, this experiment was publicly made in one of the 
churches at Rome by the eminent astronomer, Father Sec. 
chi, of the Jesuits, in 1852 — just two hundred and twenty 
years after the Jesuits had done so much to secure Galileo's 
condemnation.* 



* For good stalemcncs or the final action of (be Clmrch in tlie nuitler, ■«« 
Ccbler; also Zocckler, ii. 353. Sec aJso Derlnutd. FatuiaUttn dt tAstromomie 
madfnu. p. 61 ; Flammarion, Vie di O^rnU. chap. is. As to tht lime when the 
deem of coademDaiion was rcpealet), there have been vaiious pious attempts to 
tnnke tt mlicr than the reality. Aitaud. p. 307, cited in an apotogclic viide la 
Uie DuhHm Rrvvta, September, 1865. %a.y% that G*ltleo'( (amout dialogue woi pub* 
Ibfaed in 1714, at Padua, entire, and with the u^ual approhitiont. The \Miac aiiide 
abo declam that in i8i3 tbc ceclcsiutical decrees were repeftled by Fius VII 
in full Conustory. Whewell accepts thi»; bat Qintu. an authority favotirnble to 
the Church, aclinowlcdgc* that Copeminu's work renuined on the IttAx as late as 
1835 (Cantu, Ilui^re tattxitrutk, vol. xt. p, 483) ; and with thi* Th. Mvtin. rot 
lew (nvottrabic to the Church, but exceedingly careful as to (he facti, agrees ; and 
the mo«t cmincRl authority of all, Pmf. Keuich. of Bonn, in hi« Der Index der 
Vfrii>tmett Biithtr, Ilonn, iSSj, vol. ij. p, 396, contirrni the above statcmcDt in the 
lest. For a clear ttatcmeni of Bradley's ex<{uis>[c demonslraiioa of ihc Copemi- 
can theory by rcatoningi upon the rapidity of light, etc.. and FoncAult'i exhibition 
of the rotation of the earth by the pendulum experiment, kc Hocfer, Histeirt dt 
i Attrvtumtie, pp. 492 •■/ wy. For more recent proofs of the Copemican theory, by 
the ditcovcrief of Bunseo, Budioff, Beruenburg, and otliera, >ce Jevonx, PfineipUt 
0/ Stiemt. 
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VL THE RETREAT OF THE CHURCH AFTER ITS VICTORV 
OVER GALILEO. 

Any history of the victory of astronomical science over 
dermatic theology would be incumpletc without some ac- 
count of the retreat made by the Church from all its former 
positions in the G^aliteo case. 

The retreat of the Protestant theologians was not difficult. 
A little skilful waq^ing of Scripture, a little skilful use of 
that Ume-honuurcd phrase, attributed to Cardinal Baronius, 
that the Bible is given to teach us, not how the heavens go, 
but how men go to heaven, and a free use of explosive rhet- 
oric against the pursuing army of scientists, sufficed. 

But in the older Church it was far less easy. The re* 
treat of the sacro-scientific army of Church apologists lasted 
through two centuries. 

In spile of all that has been said by these apologists, 
there no longer remains the shadow of a doubt that the papal 
infallibility was committed fully and irrevocably against the 
double revolution of the earth. As the documents of Gali< 
leo's trial now published show, Paul V, in 1616, pushed on- 
with all his might the condemnation of Galileo and of the 
works of Copernicus and of all others teaching the motion of 
the earth around its own axis and around the sun. So, 
too, in the condemnation of Galileo in 1633, and in all the 
proceedings which led up to it and which followed it. Urban 
VIIT was the central figure. Without his sanction no action 
could have been taken. 

True, the Pope did not formally sign the decree against 
the Copernican theory then; but this came later. In 1A64 
Alexander Vll prefixed to the Index containing the con- 
demnations of the works of Copernicus and Galileo and " all 
books which affirm the motion uf the earth" a papal hull 
signed by himself, binding the contents of the fndex upon 
the consciences of the faithful. This bull confirmed and ap- 
proved in express terms, finally, decisively, and infallibly, 
the condemnation of "all books teaching the movement of 
the earth and the stability of the sun."* 
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The position of the mother Church had been thus made 
especially difficult; and the first important move in retreat 
by the apologists was the statement that Galileo was con- 
demned, not because he affirmed the motion of the earth, 
but because he supported it from Scripture. There was a 
slight appearance of truth in this. Undoubtedly, Galileo's 
letters to Castclli and the grand duchess, in which he at> 
tempted to show that his astronomical doctrines were not 
opposed to Scripture, gave a new stir to religious bigotry. 
For a considerable time, then, this quibble served its pur- 
pose; even a hundred and fifty years after Galileo's con- 
demnation it was renewed by the Protestant Mallet du Pan, 
in his wish to gain favour from the older Church. 

But nothing can be mure absurd, in the light of the origi- 
nal documents recently brought out of the Vatican archives, 
than to make this contention now. The letters of Gali- 
leo to CastelH and the Grand-Duchess were not published 
until after the condemnation; and, although the Archbishop 
of Pisa had endeavoured to use them against him, they were 
but casually mentioned in 1616, and entirely left out of view 
in 1633. What was condemned in 1616 by the Sacred Con- 
gregation held in the presence of Pope Paul V, as "absurd^ 
false in theology, and heretical, bceause absolutely contrary to 
Holy Scripture," was the proposition that " the sun is tiie eett* 
tre about ■which the earth rct'olvcs" ;"and what was condemned 
as "absurd, false in philosophy^ and from a tkeologic point of 
tnevj, at least, opposed to the true faith," was the proposition 
that " the earth is not tlte centre of the unii'crse and tntmovablty 
but has a diurnal motion." 

And again, what Galileo was made, by express order ol 
Pope Urban, and by the action of the Inquisition under 
threat of torture, to abjure in 1633, was "/A/- error and heresy 
of the mo^iement of the earth." 

What the Index condemned under sanction of the bull 




of tiu Earth's Mvttmemt, LodiJoii, iSS;, p. ^ ; aiiJ for tbc (eit uf t1i« papvl boll, 
^fttiiattirti domtu hratt, pp. Ija, 133, «e al»o St. G<onje Mivarl'* article la 
the SintUenth Ctnittry Tor July. i68s- For the autbentk piibUcalinn of the bull, 
we prcfacfl lo the ImaUx of 1664, where the bull appean, &ii;ncd bj- the Pope. The 
Rev. Mr. Robvrli and Mr. St. George Mivart are Kotn^in Cathglks, KIkI both 
ftcknowlc^lge that the papal unction wm fully given. 
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issued by Alexander VII in iC/54 was, "<?// books teaching the 
monfuunt of the earth and the stability of the sua." 

What the Index, prefaced by papal bulls, infallibly bind- 
ing its contents upon the consciences of the faithlul, for 
nearly two hundred years steadily condemned was, "a// 
books which affirm the motion of the earth" 

Not one of these condemnations was directed against 
Galileo " for reconciling his ideas with Scripture."* 

Having been dislodged from this point, the Church apol- 
ogists sought cover under the statement that Galileo was 
condemned not lor heresy, but for contumacy and want of 
respect toward the Pope. 

There was a slight chance, also, for this quibble: no 
doubt Urban V'lli, one of the haughtiest of pontiffs, was in- 
duced by Galileo's enemies to think that he had been treated 
with some lack of proper etiquette: first, by Galileo's adhe- 
sion to his own doctrines after his condemnation in 1616; 
and, next, by his supposed reference in the Dialogue of 1632 
to the arguments which the Pope had used against him. 

But it would seem to be a very poor service rendered to 
the doctrine of papal infallibility to claim that a decision so 
immense in its consequences could be influenced by the 
personal resentment of the reigning pontiff. 

Again, as to the first point, the very language of the 
various sentences shows the folly of this assertion: for these 
sentences speak always of "heresy," and never of "con- 
tumacy." As to the last point, the display of the original 
documents settled that forever. They show Galileo from 
61*51 to last as most submissive toward the Pope, and patient 
under the papal arguments and exactions. He had, indeed, 
expressed his anger at times against his traducers: but to 
hold this the cause of the judgment against him is to de- 
grade the whole proceedings, and to convict Paul V, Urban 



• For the oriKinil Iti*! dacuments. copied carefully Xtnm the Vatican manii- 
teripts, ue the Roman CaUiolic authority, L'£pinois, cspc«in]]y p. 3;, where the 
principA] docutneoi ii given in ill original [.aiin ; see also Gebler. OitAeltn^t 
Galilei' liken Proe^tiet, for Klill more coni[)Ietc copies ortlie same documents. Kor 
minute inforTnUion regardinK these dacuTRcnt& and LheiT puMication, see Fararo, 
Mif^tttanea Galilrana Ineilita, forming vol. ixii, part ill, of the Memgirt «/ tkt 
Vmttuin JnsiituU foi 13^7, and o^ccmJIy pp. 891 and following. 
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VIII, Betlarmin, the other theologians, and the Inquisition, 
of direct falsehood, since they assigned entirely diflerent rea- 
sons for their conducL From this position, therefore, the 
assailants retreated.* 

The next rally was made about the statement that the 
persecution of Galileo was the result of a quarrel between 
Aristotelian professors on one side and professors favouring 
the experimental method on the other. But this position 
was attacked and carried by a very simple statement. If 
the divine guidanct; of the Church is such that it can be 
dragged into a professorial squabble, and made the tool of a 
faction in bringing about a most disastrous condemnation of 
a proved truth, how did the Church at that time diflcr from 
any human of^anization sunk into decrepitude, managed 
ooounally by simpletons, but really by schemers? If that 
argument be true, the condition of the Church was even 
worse than its enemies have declared it : and amid the jeer* 
of an unfeeling world the apologists sought new shelter. 

The next point at which a stand was made was the asser- 
tion that the condemnation of Galileo was " provisory " ; but 
this proved a more treacherous shelter than the others. The 
wording of the decree of condemnation itself is a suflictcnt 
answer to this claim. When doctrines have been solemnly 
declared, as those of Galileo were solemnly declared under 
sanction of the highest authority in the Church, "contrary 
to the sacred Scripiurts," " opposed to the true faith," and 
" false and absurd to theology and philosophy "—to say that 
such declarations are "provisory " is to uy that the truth 
held by the Church is not immutable; from this, then, the 
apologists retrcateiLt 

StiO mnothcr cooten tfa n was made. In some respects more 
carious than any other: it was, mainly, that Galileo "was 
no more a victira of Caiholifs thso oi Prori^ititi j ior tbcy 
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more than the Catholic theologians impelled the Pope to the 
action taken."* 

But if Protestantism could force the papal hand in a 
matter of this magnitude, involving vast questions of belief 
and far-reaching questions of policy, what becomes of *' in- 
errancy " — of special protection and guidance of the papal 
authority in matters of faith ? 

While this retreat from position to position was going on, 
there was a constant discharge of smalt-arms, in the shape of 
innuendoes, hints, and sophistries : every effort was made to 
blacken Galileo's private character: the irregularities of his 
early life were dragged forth, and stress was even laid upon 
breaches of etiquette ; but this succeeded so poorly that 
even as far back as 1850 it was thought necessary to cover 
the retreat by some more careful strategy. 

This new strategy is instructive. The original docu- 
ments of the Galileo trial had been brought during the 
Napoleonic conquests to Paris; but in 1846 they were re- 
turned to Rome by the French Government, on the express 
pledge by the papal authorities that they should be pub- 
lished. In 1850. after many delays on various pretexts, the 
Iong.cxpected publication appeared. The personage charged 
with presenting them to the world was Monsignor Marini. 
This ecclesiastic was of a kind which has too often afflicted 
both the Church and the world at large. Despite the solemn 
promise of the papal court, the wily Marini became the in- 
strument of the Roman authorities in evading the promise. 
By suppressing a document here, and interpolating a state- 
ment there, he managed to give plausible stand in g-ground 
for nearly every important sophistry ever broached to save 
the infallibility of the Church and destroy the reputation of 
Galileo, He it was who supported the idea that Galileo 
was "condemned not for heresy, but (or contumacy." 

The first effect of Monsignor Marini's book seemed use- 
ful in covering the retreat of the Church apologists. Aided 
by him, such vigorous writers as Ward were able to throw 

• Sc« the Rcfl. A. M. Kinch on Proftsier JIuxtry and EvolutiitM, In Tit Amur* 
ifttM Catk^Nf Quarterir, October, 1677. TKe article U, u a wbule, remnrk.abljr 
fair-minilcd, ami in tlie main just, ni li> the ProlnUat attitude, and ns lo tb« 
caiua undffil^ing Iho whole action agsinit Galileo. 
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up temporary intrenchments between the Roman authori* 
ties and the indignation of the world. 

13ut some time later came an investigator very different 
from Monsignor Marini. This was a Frenchman, M. L"£pi- 
nois. Like Marini, L'Epinois was devoted to the Church ; 
but, unlike Marini, he could not He. Having obtained ac- 
cess in 1867 to the Galileo documents at the Vatican^ he 
published several of the most important, without suppres- 
sion or pious- fraudulent manipulation. This made all the 
intrenchments based upon Marini's statements untenable. 
Another retreat had to be made. 

And now came the most desperate effort of all. The 
apologetic army, reviving an idea which the popes and the 
Church had spurned for centuries, declared that the popes 
as popes had never condemned the doctrines of Copernicus 
and Galileo ; that they had condemned them as men simply ; 
that therefore the Church had never been committed to 
them ; that the condemnation was made by the cardinals of 
the Inquisition and Index ; and that the Pope had evidently 
been restrained by interposition of Providence from signing 
their condemnation. Nothing could show the desperation 
of the retreating party better than jugglery like this. The 
fact is, that in the official account of the condemnation by 
Beilarmin, in 1616, he declares distinctly that he makes this 
condemnation "in the name of His Holiness the Pope."* 

Again, from Pope Urban downward, among the Church 
authorities of the seventeenth century the decision was al- 
ways acknowledged to be made by the Pope and the Church. 
Urban VIII spoke of that of 1616 as made by Pope Paul V 
and the Church, and of that of 1633 as made by himself and 
the Church. Pope Alexander VII in 1664, in his bull Specu- 
latores, solemnly sanctioned the condemnation of all books 
affirming the earth's movcmcnt.t 

When Gassendi attempted to raise the point that the do- 




• Sc« (he citation fmm (he VbIicimi niainHcripl gircn in GebJer, p. 78l 
f For referencM hj Urban VII] to the cwxlcmnation «i made by Pope Pwil V 
IM pp. 13&, 144, and eUcwhcrc in Martin, who much agaimt hii will » Torced lo 
allow thU. Sec aim Roberta, Pvnfifical Ihtrtes against Iht Earth's Afovfmml, 
and St. ( ^Tge Mivart'« artidc, u abore quoted ; also Reuch, Jndtx dtr vtrb^ 
ttium BOfAfi, Bonn, 1885, vol. ii. pp. S9 tt uf. 
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cision against Copernicus and Galileo was not sanctioned by 
the Church as such, an eminent theological authority, Father 
Lccazrc, rector ol the College ol Dijon, publicly contra- 
dicted him, and declared that it "was not certain cardinals, 
but the supreme authority of the Church," that had con- 
demned Galileo ; and to this stalenienl the Pope and other 
Church authorities gave consent either openly or by silence. 
When Descartes and others attempted to raise the same 
point, they were treated with contempt. Father Castelli, 
who had devoted himself to Galileo, and knew to his cost 
just what the condemnation meant and who made it, takes 
it for granted, in his letter to the papal authorities, that it 
was made by the Church. Cardinal Qucrenghi, in his let- 
ters ; the ambassador Guicciardini, in his dispatches: Po- 
lacco, in his refutation; the historian Viviani, in his biog- 
raphy of Galileo— all writing under Church inspection and 
approval at the time, took the view that the Pope and the 
Church condemned Galileo, and this was never denied at 
Rome. The Inquisition itscll, backed by the greatest the- 
ologian of the time (Bellarmin), touk the same view. Not 
only does he declare that he makes the condemnation "in 
the name of His Holiness the Pope," but we have the Roman 
Index, containing the condemnation for nearly two hundred 
years, prefaced by a solemn bull of the reigning Pope bind- 
ing this condemnation on the consciences of the whole 
Church, and declaring year after year that " all books which 
affirm the motion of the earth" are damna,ble. To attempt 
to face all this, added to the fact that Galileo was required 
to abjure "the heresy of the movement of the earth" by 
written order of the Pope, was soon seen to be impossible- 
Against the assertion that the Pope was not responsible we 
have all this mass of testimony, and the bull of Alexander 
VII in 1664.^* 



• For Lccurc's answer to Gutecndi. see Martin, pp. 146, 147. For the attempt 
to m»kc th« crime <A Galileo a breach of ctiquctle, sec DutHn Rciino, « above. 
Whcwell. vol. i, p. aSj. CiUlion from Marini : " Galileo wan puninhed Toi tTifliag; 
with the authorities, to which he reruaed to submit, and won puDi^hed for obstinate 
contumacy, not hcmjr." The tuRicicnt answer to all thit U that the wordi of the 
indexible sentence desigfnaling Ihc coademned book& are " Litri cmati ijui a^r- 
HUMHt Ullurit moiitm." Sec Ucrtrand, p. 59. As to the idea Chat " Galileo was pun- 
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This contention, then, was al last utterly given up by 
honest Catholics themselves. In 1870 a Roman Catholic 
clergyman in England, the Rev. Mr. Roberts, evidently 
thinking that the time had come to tell the truth, published 
a book entitled Tlu Poittificai Decrees against the Earth's Movt- 
ntent, and in this exhibited the incontrovertible evidences 
that the papacy had committed itseH and its infallibility 
fully against the movement of the earth. This Catholic 
clergyman showed from the original record that Pope Paul V, 
in i6i6, had presided over the tribunal condemning the doc- 
trine of the earth's movement^ and ordering Galileo to give 
up the opinion. He showed that Pope Urban VIII. in 1633, 
pressed on^ directed, and promulgated the final condemna- 
tion, making himself in all these ways responsible for it. 
And, finally, he showed that Pope Alexander VII. in 1664, 
by his bull — Specu/atores domus Israel — attached to the Index, 
condemning "all books which affirm the motion of the 
earth," had absolutely pledged the papal infallibility against 
the earth's movement. He also confessed that under the 
rules laid down by the highest authorities in the Church, 
and especially by Sixtus V and Pius IX, there was no escape 
from this conclusion. 

Various theologians attempted to evade the force of the 
argument. Some, like Dr. Ward and Bouix, look refuge in 
verbal niceties; some, like Dr. Jeremiah Murphy, comforted 
themselves with declamation. The only result was, that in 
1885 came another edition of the Rev. Mr. Roberts's work, 
even more cogent than the first ; and, besides this, an essay 
by that eminent Catholic, St George Mivart, acknowledging 
the Rev. Mr. Roberts's position to be impregnable, and 



blied nol Tor his opinion, but for Lautng it on Scriplure," the answer may be roaod 
in the Roman /ndex of 1704, in which juc noted for condemnation '* Uirt timntt 
doitntft mphilitatrm Urnt tt immohilitaUm ttilu." For th« way in which, when it 
was found conYcnicnl in argument, Chmch apologists insisted that it ti«tf "the Su. 
prero* Chief of the Church by a pontifical decree, and not certain cardinals," who 
condemned CnJilco and hi» doctrine, see Father I.ccatre's letter to Gaascndi, in 
Flammarion, PlvmKU dn Mmtdtt. p. 437. and Urban VIlI's own declaratloM ai 
given by Martin. For the way in which, when ncccvury, Church apotogitti as- 
fivited the very contrary of (his, declaring that " it wa» tuued in a doctrinal decree 
of the Cnngregoiion of the Indea, and iM/ as lb« Holy Father's leaching." jcc 
Dublin /initw, Septcmbei, iS6$. 
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declaring- virtually that the Almighty allowed Pope and 
Church to fall into complete error regarding the Copernican 
theory, in order to teach them that science lies outside their 
province, and that the true priesthood of scientific truth 
rests with scientific investigators alone* 

In spite, then, of all casuistry and special pleading, this 
sturdy honesty ended the controversy among Catholics 
themselves, so far as fair-minded men are concerned. 

In recalling it at this day there stand out from its later 
phases two efforts at compromise especially instructive, as 
showing the embarrassment of militant theology in the oine- 
Icenth century. 

The first of these was made by John Henry Newman in 
the days when he was hovering between the Anglican and 
Roman Churches. In one of his sermons before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford he spoke as follows : 

" Scripture says that the sun moves and the earth is sta- 
tionary, and science that the earth moves and the sun is 
comparatively at rest. How can we determine which of 
these opposite statements is the very truth till we know 
what motion is ? If our idea of motion is but an accidental 
result of our present senses, neither proposition is true and 
both are true : neither true philosophically ; both true for 
certain practical purposes in the system in which they are 
respectively found." 

In all anti-theological literature there is no utterance 
more hopelessly skeptical. And for what were the youth of 
Oxford led into such bottomless depths of disbelief as to any 
real existence of truth or any real foundation for it? Sim- 
ply to save an outworn system of interpretation into which 
the gifted preacher happened to be bnm. 

The other utterance was suggested by De Bonald and 
developed in the Dublin Rfvicw, as is understood, by one of 
Newman's associates. This argument was nothing less than 
an attempt to retreat under the charge of deception against 
the Almighty himself. It is as follows: " But it may well 

* For this crushing answer bj* two eminent Romsn Catholics (o ihc sophistries 
cited — an answer whicti does infinitely more credit to the older Church than alL 
Ihc perverted ingenoity lued in conccAling ihc truth or breaking the force of il'^ 
■ce RobeiU and Si. Geo((c MiTttt, as already cited. 
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be doubted whether the Church did retard the progress of 
scientific truth. What retarded it was the circumstance 
that God has thought fit to express many texts of Scripture 
in words which have every appearance of denying the 
earth's motion. But it is God who did this, not the Church ; 
and, moreover, since he saw fit so to act as to retard the 
progress of scientific truth, it would be little to her diS' 
credit, even if it were true, that she had followed his ex- 
ample." 

This arg-uraent, like Mr. Gosse's famous attempt to rec- 
oncile geology to Genesis — by supposing that for some in- 
scrutable purpose God deliberately deceived the thinking' 
world by giving to the earth all the appearances of develop- 
ment through long periods of time, while really creating it 
in six days, each of an evening and a morning — seems only 
to have awakened the amazed pity of tliinking men. This, 
like the argument of Newman, was a last desperate effort 
of Anglican and Roman divines to save something from the 
wreckage of dogmatic theology.* 

All these well-meaning defenders of the faith but wrought 
into the hearts of great numbers of thinking men the idea 
that there is a necessary antagonism between science and 
religion. Like the landsman who lashes himself to ihe 
anchor of the sinking ship, they simply attached Christian- 
ity by the strongest cords of logic which they could spin 



* For the f]iioUtion from Newman, Ke hit Serm^iu om the The»rf of ReHgiout 
BfUif, urmon xlr, cited b]r Bishop Goodwin in Canttmffrary Rnieu/ for Jinuftrjr, 
1893. For the allcmpt to taVc the blnme olf the thciuldcn of both Tope and car* 
(linalt and place it upon the Almighty, sec the article nbovc cited, in the Duhtiit 
llrvie\t>. September, 1865, p. 419, and July. IS?!, pp. 157 *t tt^. For a good sum- 
nary of the variouf aitcmpts. and for replies to ihem in a npirii of judicial fairness, 
see Th. Martin. VU dt Gallic, though there is none special pleading to save the 
infallibility of Pope and Church. The bihtiogrtiphy at the close Is Ycry valuable- 
For details of Mr. Gone's theory, as developed in his OmpkalM, see the chapter on 
Geology in ihii work. As to a still later attempt, sec Wegg-Pro^ser, Gatitto and 
JUt Judgtt, Lnndon, iBSg, the main thing in it being an attempt to cstahliih, 
gainst the hnne^landhonoureble concessions of Catholics like Roberts and Mivart_ 
sundry far-fetched and wire-drawn distbcttooa between dogmatic and disdpliaaiy 
built — an attempt which will only deerpen the distrust of straightforward reasonert. 
The author's point of view is stated in the words, "I have mainlained that the 
Church has a right to lay ber restraining hand on the spcculalioni of aacurtl 
science" {p. 167). 
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to these mistaken ideas in science, and, could they have had 
their way, the advance of knowledge would have ingulfed 
both together. 

On the other hand, what had science done for religion? 
Simply this : Copernicus, escaping persecution only by 
death; Giordano Bruno, burned alive as a monster of inn< 
piety; Galileo, imprisoned and humiliated as the worst of 
misbelievers; Kepler, accused of "throwing Christ's king- 
dom into confusion with his silly fancies " ; Newton» 
bitterly attacked for "dethroning Providence," gave to 
religion stronger foundations and more ennobling concep- 
tions. ^ 

Under the old system, that princely astronomer, Al- 
phonso of Castile, seeing the inadequacy ol the Ptnieraaic 
theory, yet knowing no other, startled Europe with the blas- 
phemy that, if he had been present at creation, he could 
have suggested a better order of the heavenly bodies. 
Under the new system, Kepler, filled with a religious 
spirit, exclaimed, " I do think the thoughts of God." The 
difference in religious spirit between these two men marks 
the conquest made in this long struggle by Science for 
Religion.* 

Nothing is more unjust than to cast especial blame for 
all this resistance to science upon the Roman Church. The 
Protestant Church, though rarely able to be so severe, has 
been more blameworthy. The persecution of Galileo and 
his compeers by the older Church was mainly at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century; the persecution of Robert- 
son Smith, and Winchcll, and Woodrow. and Toy, and the 
young professors at Bcyrout, by various Protestant authori- 
ties, was near the end of the nineteenth century. Those 
earlier persecutions by Catholicism were strictly tn accord- 
ance with principles held at that time by all religionists. 
Catholic and Protestant, throughout the world ; these later 
persecutions by Protestants were in defiance of principles 
which all Protestants to-day hold or pretend to hold, and 
none make louder claim to hold them than the very sects 



* As & pendant to this ejaculation of Kepler maj be dtcd the words of Lia- 

ueus: " Deum tatHi/cUnttm a Ur^f trametmtem vuli rl ciitufni," 
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which persecuted these eminent Christian men of otir day, 
men whose crime was that they were intelligent enoug-h to 
accept the science of their time, and honest enough to 
acknowledge it. 

Most unjustly, then, would Protestantism taunt Catholi- 
cism for excluding knowledge of aslrunomical truths from 
European Catholic universities in the seventeenth and t-ight- 
eenlh centuries, while real knowledge of gcolugical and 
biological and anthropological truth is denied or pitifully 
diluted in so many American Protestant colleges and uni- 
versities in the nineteenth century. 

Nor has Protestantism the right to point with scorn to 
the Catholic Indt-x, and to lay stress on the lact that nearly < 
every really important book in the last three centuries \ 
has been forbidden by it, so long as young men in so many , 
American Protestant universities and colleges arc nursed - 
with "ecclesiastical pap" rather than with real thought, j 
and directed to the works of "solemnly constituted im- 
postors," or to sundry "approved courses of reading," 
while they are studiously kept aloof from such leaders in . 
modern thought as Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Draper, and ' 
Lccky. 

It may indeed be justly claimed by Protestantism that 
some of the former strongholds o( her bigotry have be- 
come liberalized ; but, on the other hand, Catholicism can 
point to the fact that Pope Leo XIII, now happily reign- 
ing, has made a noble change as regards open dealing 
with documents. The days of Monsignor Marini, it may 
be hoped, are gone. The Vatican Library, with its masses 
of historical material, has been thrown open to Protestant 
and Catholic scholars alike, and this privilege has been 
freely used by men representing all shades of religious 
thought. 

As to the older errors, the whole civilized world was at 
fault, Protestant as well as Catholic. It was not the fault 
of religion ; it was the fault of that short-sighted linking of 
theological dogmas to scriptural texts which, in utter de- 
fiance of the words and works of the Blessed Founder 
of Christianity, narrow-minded, loud-voiced men are ever 
prone to substitute for religion. Justly is it said by one of 
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the most eminent among contemporary Anglican divines, 
thai "it is because they have mistaken the dawn for a 
conflagration that theologians have so often been foes of 
light." * 



* For an oxccedinKly itnking ■lutement, hy a Ronun Catholic hUtorian of 
IjmiiH, u to the fivfiiUar demand far pctwculion and the prcuurc of the lower 
•trata in eccteiiailical oi^atiifalions for cnicl mcaxuret, tec Dalmti's Zr J*n>bitaH- 
tiimt (omfttri att Cilhuliciimf. etc., fouith edition. Paris. IS$5. vol. iJ. Arcfakiibop 
Spauldinjj liu Mmeihinij of (he tame *ort tn h\* A/istetiamet. \Jt.^'moa, CahUt, 
pp. 33 tl sn].. airelchcs thti a^ far ai piM»ibIc to tave the reputation of ihc Chuich 
in the Galileu lUAttcr. As to the vnriout branches of the I'roCe^tant Church to 
England and Ihc United States, it ii a mnltcr of notoriety that the smug, well-to- 
do laTincfi, whelhei cidcn, deacon<i, or vestrymen, are, as a nile, im more prone to 
herety. hunting than arc ihcit Setter educated paston. As to the cases of Mes&n. 
Winchell, WooJrow, Toj', and the profeuon at Deyrout, with details, tee the 
chapter in this scries on Thf Fait of Man amd Amtkropoivgy. Amoni; Prolettani 
biltorians who have been recently aELowcd full and free eiami nation of Ibe treaa- 
nr«s in the Vatican Library, and even those involving questions between Catholl- 
ciim and l^totestanlism, are Von Sybel, of Berlin, and Chilip ScbafT, of New Vork, 
It should be added that the latter went with coin men dalory Icttcn from eminent 
prelates of the Catholic Church in Europe and America, For the closing citation, 
aee Canon Farrar, History cf Imttrfrtlaiian, p. 43L 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FJiOAf ''SIGNS AND WONDERS" TO LAW FN THE 

HEA YENS. 

I. THE THEOLOGICAL VIEW. 

Few things in the evolution of astronomy arc more sug- 
gestivc than the struggle between the theological and the 
scientiftc doctrine regarding comets — the passage from the 
conception of them as fire-balls flung by an angry God for 
the purpose of scaring a wicked world, to a recognition of 
them as natural in origin and obedient to law in movement. 
Hardly anything throws a more vivid light upon the dan- 
ger of wresting texts of Scripture to preserve ideas which 
observation and thought have superseded, and upon the 
folly of arraying ecclesiastical power against scientific dis- 
covery.* 

Out of the ancient world had come a mass of beliefs re- 
garding comets, meteors, and eclipses; all these were held 
to be signs displayed from heaven for the warning of man- 
kind. Stars and meteors were generally thought to presage 
happy events, especially the births of gods, heroes, and 
great men. So firmly rooted was this idea that we con- 
stantly find among the ancient nations traditions of lights in 
the heavens preceding the birth of persons of note. The 
sacred books of India show that the births of Crishna and of 
Buddha were announced by such heavenly lights-f The 

• The pfMcnl sludy, after iti appearance in the Popular Sdnur Monlhfy u ■ 
" new chapter in the Warfare of Science," was revUed anti enlarged la nearly ila 
ptuent form, and read before Ihe Americau Historical Aiiocialion, aroanf^ whote 
pApen it wfti published, in 18S7, andci the titEc of A Hiitvrj 0/ tkt Dettrmt »/ 
Comtts, 

\ For Crishna. see Cox, Aryan Mythology, toI. ii. p. 133 ; the ViikHn Purama 
(\Vil«>n'a iraiubiion}, book v, chap, ir. As to Iigbu at the birUi, Of rather at the 
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sacred books of China tell of similar appearances at the 
births ot Yu, ihe founder of the first dynasty, and of the in- 
spired sage, Lao-tse. According to the Jewish legends, a 
star appeared at the birth of Moses, and was seen by the 
Magi of Egpyt, who informed the king ; and when Abraham 
was born an unusual star appeared in ihe east. The Greeks 
and Romans cherished similar traditions. A heavenly light 
accompanied the birth of /Escutapius, and the births of va- 
rious Casars were heralded in like manner.* 

The same conception entered into our Christian sacred 
books. Ol all the legends which grew in such luxuriance 
and beauty about the cradle of Jesus of Nazareth, none ap. 
peals more directly to the highest poetic feeling than that 
given by one of the evangelists, in which a star, rising ia 
the east, conducted the wise men to the manger where the 
Galilean peasant-child — the Hope of Mankind, the Light of 
the World — was lying in poverty and helplessness. 

Among the Mohammedans we have a curious example of 
the same tendency toward a kindly interpretation of stars 
and meteors, in the belief of certain Mohammedan teachers 
that ractcoric showers arc caused by good angels hurling 
missiles to drive evil angels out of the sky. 

Eclipses were regarded in a very different light, being 
supposed to express the distress of Nature at earthly calami- 
ties. The Greeks believed that darkness overshadowed llie 
earth at the deaths of Prometheus, Atrcus, Hercules, iEscu- 
lapius. and Alexander the Great. The Roman legends held 

conception, of Butldha, see fiunsen, Angd Atesiiak, pp. 33, 33 ; Alalinstcr, Wheel 
of the £jiar (illuttntions of Buddliism), p. 103; Edwin Arnold, Lig^kl of Asia; 
Bp. Biguidel, Lifeef Gamdama, the Burmese Buddha, p. 30 ; Otdcnbetg, BmJJAa 
(£ngliih IranilattonV part i, chapL M. 

* For Chinc«e legend* regarding sl«n at the birth or Yu and La^Isc. se« 
Thornton, HiHary of China. »oL [, p. 137 ; alio Pinfjr^, CemtUsnfhu, p. 445. 
Regarding start al ihc birth* of Moacs and Abraham, icc Calmet, Fragmtntt, 
part vtii ; Baring-Gouid, Legends of Old Tetfament Ckarafters. chap, xjiiv ; Farrsr, 
Life of Chriit, ciiSi'p. iiL As lothe Magi, sec \\'\.^f_\a'^, Anacafyf'ds ', hloojrkRas. On, 
nnd Kuencn, Jiiite for Lettmert, vol. itL For Creek and Roman Itadilions, sec 
Bel!, Panthtcm, s. T. ^t<uSaf-iut and Atrtut ; Gibbon, Deftine and Fail, vol. i. pp. 
•51. 590 ; Farrar. Lift of Christ ( Amer. ed.), p. $3 : Cox, Tales ef Antient Gre<te, 
pp. 41, &i, 6a ; I!i(;gins, Anaealyprii, vol. i. p. 332 : ulto Sueloniut, Crtet., Juliut, p. 
8S. Ctnud., p, 463 ; Scncc*, ^at. Qnaisl., vol. 1, p. I ; Vii;^!, Eel., vol. fat, p. 47 ; u 
well as Ovid, Plinj, and others. 
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that at the death of Romulus there was darkness for six 
hours. In the history of the Caesars occur portents of all 
three kinds ; for at the death of Julius the earth was shrouded 
in darkness, the birth of Augustus was heralded by a star, 
and the downfall of Nero by a comet. So, too, in one of the 
Christian legends clustering about the crucifixion, darkness 
overspread the earth from the sixth to the ninth hour. Nei- 
ther the silence regrarding it of the only evangelist who 
claims to have been present, nor the fact that observers like 
Seneca and Pliny, who, though they carefully described 
much less striking occurrences of the same sort and in more 
remote regions, failed to note any such darkness even in 
Judea, have availed to shake faith in an account so true to 
the highest poetic instincts of humanity. 

This view of the relations between Nature and man con- 
tinued among both Jews and Christians. According to Jew- 
ish tradition, darkness overspread the earth for three days 
when the books of the Law were profaned by translation 
into Greek. TcrtuIHan thought an eclipse an CNndcnce of 
God's wrath against unbelievers. Nor has this mode of 
thinking ceased in modern times. A similar claim was made 
at the execution of Charles I ; and Increase Mather thought 
an eclipse in Massachusetts an evidence of the grief of Nature 
at the death of President Chaunccy. of Harvard College. 
Archbishop Sandys expected eclipses to be the final tokens 
of woe at the destruction of the world, and traces of this 
feeling have come down to our own time. The quaint story 
of the Connecticut statesman who. when his associates in the 
General Assembly were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
and thought it the beginning of the Day of Judgment, quietly 
ordered in candles, that he might in any case be found doing 
bis duty, marks probably the last noteworthy appearance of 
the old belief in any civilized nation.* 



L 



* For Hindu thearics, see Alabuler. Whttlof tkt Law. tl. For Greek ftDd 
Roman Icgcndi. sec Hi(xin>> Anaealrpiit, ToL 1, pp. 6t6, 617: iImi SuetOfiiiH, 
CatM , Julius, p 3ft, Claud., p. 4fi : Seneca. QMOfil. .Vat., vol. I, p. i. vol. vii. p. 17 : 
Plinir, //ill. Ai'at., vol. ji, p. »s : Tacilus, Ann., vol. xiv, p. 12 ; Joaephus, Anti^.. vol. 
tJT, p. IS : and the antfaoritics above cited. For the traditina of the Jctts regarding 
the darkncu of three dajns. sec citation in Kenan, ItiitArt dm Peupfe Jirail. roL iv, 
chap. iv. For TenuUian'i belief regarding die tignilicancc of an eclipse, lee i1m Ad 



1^4 FROM "SIGNS AND WONDERS" TO LAW. 

In these beliefs regarding meteors and eclipses there was 
little calculated to do harm by arousing that superstitious 
terror which is the worst breeding-bed of cruelly. Far 
otherwise was it with the belief regarding comets. During 
many centuries it gave rise to the direst superstition and 
fanaticism. The Chaldeans alone among the ancient peoples 
generally regarded comets without fear, and thought them 
bodies wandering as harmless as fishes in the sea; the 
Pythagoreans alone among philosophers seem to have had 
a vague idea of them as bodies returning at fixed periods of 
time ; and in alt antiquity, so far as is known, one man alone, 
Seneca, had the scientific instinct and prophetic inspira- 
tion to give this idea definite shape, and to declare that the 
time would come when comets would be found to move in 
accordance with natural law. Here and there a few strong 
men rose above the prevailing superstition. The Emperor 
Vespasian tried to laugh it down, and insisted that a certain 
comet in his time could not betoken his death, because it 
was hairy, and he bald; but such scoffing produced little 
permanent effect, and the prophecy of Seneca was soon for- 
gotten. These and similar isolated utterances could not stand 
against the mass of opinion which upheld the doctrine that 
comets are '• signs and wonders." * 

The belief that every comet is a ball of fire flung from 
the right hand of an angry God to warn the grovelling 
dwellers of earth was received into the early Church, trans- 
mitted through the Middle Ages to the Reformation period, 
and in its transmission was made all the more precious by 

Seoftulim, chap, iii, in Migne, P/iirpiog, Lal^ vol, i, p. 701. For the claim Tcgnrd- 
ing Charles I, tec a (ermoci preached before Charles II, cited by Lechy, Englamd 
in the Eighlttnlh Ctntury, vol. i, p. Os> Malhcr thought, too, that it might have 
Mcnelhing to do with the death of sundry civil funcliurLario uf the «olonl«s : lee 
\&% Dittcvrst tenetming Cfme!i, 16B3. For Archbishop Sarilys'* belief. «e hi* 
eighteenth MTmon (3 n Parker See. Pui/ieatitms). The it ory of Abraham Dmit- 
port has been made fmnilLor by the poem of Whitller. 

• For terror catised in Rome by cornels, *ee Pingri, Cfm/ifgraf/tie, pp. 165. 166. 
For the Chald«aiu, t*e Wolf. Gfsekiehte der AstrcHtmiu, p. lo tt tt^., and p. t8i // 
ttq. : alio Pingr^, chap. 11. For the Pythagorean notions, »ee cSlaiiori from Plulirch 
En Costard, Histcry cf M strtmtmy, p. aS]. For Seneca's predkiion. see Guilleniin, 
WorWfl|/"C>»(^/!((lran5]aled byClaisher). pp. 4,! ; a]so Watson. Ow Cnw/ft , p. 1 36. 
For this feeling in antiquity generally, t«e ibc preliminary chuptrrs of ih« iwo 
works last cited. 
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supposed textual proofs from Scripture. The great fathers 
of the Church committed themsetves unreservedly to it. In 
the third century Origen, perhaps the most influential of the 
earlier fathers of the universal Church in all questions be- 
tween science and faith, insisted that comets indicate catas- 
trophes and the downfall of empires and worlds, Bede, so 
justly revered by the English Church, declared in the eighth 
century that " comets portend revolutions of kingdoms, pes- 
tilence, war, winds, or heat"; and John of Damascus, his 
eminent contemporary in the Eastern Church, took the same 
view. Rabanus Maurus, the great teacher of Europe in 
the ninth century, an authority throughout the Middle Ages, 
adopted Bcde's opinion fully. St. Thomas Aquinas, the great 
light of the universal Church in the thirteenth century, whose 
works the Pope now reigning commends as the centre and 
source of all university instruction, accepted and handed 
down the same opinion. The sainted Albert the Great, the 
most noted genius of the mcdireval Church in natural science, 
received and developed this theory. These men and those 
who followed them founded upon scriptural texts and the- 
ological reasonings a system that for seventeen centuries 
defied every advance of thought.* 

The main evils thence arising were three : the paralysis 
of self-help, the arousing of fanaticism, and the strengthen- 
ing of ecclesiastical and political tyranny. The first two of 
these evils — the paralysis of self-help and the arousing of 
fanaticism — are evident throughout all these ages. At the 
appearance of a comet we constantly see all Christendom, 
from pope to peasant, instead of striving to avert war by 
wise statesmanship, instead of striving to avert pestilence by 
observation and reason, instead of striving to avert famine 
by skilful economy, whining before fetiches, trying to bribe 
them to remove these signs of God's wrath, and planning to 
wreak this supposed wrath of God upon misbelievers. 

As to the third of these evils — the strengthening of ecclc- 

• For Origen, see his /V Prineip^ »oL i, p. 7 ; «Uo Maury. £4"- Pietuei, p. 103, 
note. Kor Ucdc and otLcn. kc £tf JVat., vol xxW ; J0I1. Dim., £it Fid. 0>.. voL 
iL p. 7 : Mkury, La Magi* t* fAtt'vnvmU. pp. l6t, tB3. For Albcrlui Magnas, 
we hU O^ta, vol. i. tt. iii, i:h)i[>». x, xi. Among the tcxCi of Scripnire on irfakll 
ihti belief rc»ted wu espccioll/ Joel ti, 30, 31. 
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siasti'cnl and civil despotism — examples appear on every side. 
It was natural that hierarchs and monarchs whose births 
were announced by stars, or whose deaths were announced 
by comets, should regard themselves as far above the com- 
mon herd, and should be so regarded by mankind; passive 
obedience was thus strengthened, and the most monstrous 
assumptions of authority were considered simply as mani- 
festations of the Diviue will. Shakespeare makes Calphumia 
say to C»sar ; 

" When beggars die. there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens thcmsclvea blaze foith the death of princes." 

Galeazzo, the tyrant of Milan, expressing satisfaction on 
his deathbed that his approaching end was of stich impor- 
tance as to be heralded by a comet, is but a type of many 
thus encouraged to prey upon mankind ; and Charles V, one 
of the most powerful monarchs the world has known, ab- 
dicating under fear of the comet of 1556, taking refuge in 
the monastery of San Yustc, and giving up the best of his 
vast realms to such a scribbling bigot as Philip II, furnishes 
an example even more striking.* 

But for the retention of this belief there was a moral 
cause. Myriads of good men in the Christian Church down 
to a recent period saw in the appearance of comets not 
merely an exhibition of "signs in the heavens" foretold in 
Scripture, but also Divine warnings of vast value to human- 
ity as incentives to repentance and improvement of life — 
warnings, indeed, so precious that they could not be spared 
without danger to the moral government of the world. And 
this belief in the portentous character of comets as an essen- 
tial part of the Divine government, being, as it was thought, 
in full accord with Scripture, was made for centuries a 
source of terror to humanity. To say nothing of examples 
in the earlier periods, comets in the tenth century especially 
increased the distress of all Europe. In the middle of the 
eleventh century a comet was thought to accompany the 
death of Edward the Confessor and to presage the Norman 

• For CxMir, see Shakespeare, JtiHm drtar. «« H, jc. a. For (i&leaizo, lee 
Cflillemin. WMd .•/ C'>mttf. p. 19. For Cliarles V. see Prof. Wolf* ewfty in ihe 
Uimatukri/t dtt wijsemrha/ilit^it Vtrtins, ZUitch, 1857, p. jaS. 
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conquest; the traveller in France to-day may see this belief 
OS it was then wrought into the Baycux tapestry.* 

Nearly every decade of years throughout the Middle 
Ages saw Europe plunged into alarm by appearances of 
this sort, but the culmination seems to have been reached in 
I4S6. At that time the 'I'urks, after a long effort, had made 
good their footing in Europe. A large statesmanship or 
generalship might have kept them out ; but, white different 
religious factions were disputing over petty shades of dogma, 
they had advanced, had taken Constantinople, and were evi- 
dently securing their foothold. Now came the full bloom 
of this superstition. A comet appeared. The Pope of that 
period, Calixtus HI, though a man of more than ordinary 
ability, was saturated with the ideas of his time. Alarmed 
at this monster, if we are to believe the contemporary his- 
torian, this infallible head of the Church solemnly "decreed 
several days of prayer for the averting of the wrath of God, 
that whatever calamity impended might be turned from the 
Christians and against the Turks." And, that all might join 
daily in thispctition, there was then established that midday 
Angelus which has ever since called good Catholics to prayer 
a^^inst the powers of evil. Then, loo, was incorporated 
into a litany the plea, " From the Turk and the comet, good 
Lord, deliver us." Never was papal intercession less effect- 
ive; for the Turk has held Constantinople from that day to 
this, while the obstinate comet, being that now known un- 
der the name of Halley, has returned imperturbably at short 
periods ever since.f 

• For evidencM of thii wiHespread Icttot. see chronicle* of Raoul GUber. GbIU 
laamc de Nangis, William of M*Iine*bu(y. Florence of Worcester. Ordericws VUt- 
Ib, <•/«/.. /<uriM>. ud tht AMgh-Saxtm Ckrtmult <in ihe Ro'lt Sfri'n). For Tery 
thrilling pictures of Ihii horrtkr in Enelxnd, ccc Freeman, MormaM Qm^ursl. voL 
iii, pp. &40-6M, and IVilliam Rm/tu, rol. ii. p. 1 iR. For Ihe B«yeiw lopeary, ie« 
Bruce. Boytux Tap^sliy FJudJatfJ. plalc »ti and p. 86 ; alio Giiillemin, Wi>rl4 of 
Camttt. p. 2+. There ti a large photographic cop]r, in the South Krniin|[tan Mo* 
•cum at London, of the original, wrought, a« ii generally believed, bjr the «rife of 
William the Conqneror and ber ladiea, and atill preserved in the town maneum al 
BayeoK. 

f The Qiual statencnl b, thai Calixtni escommuinicated the comet by a ball, 
and Ihii ii accepted by Ara|to, Grant, Hoefcr, Guillemin, Walion, and many hia- 
loriani of astrODomy, Ileece the parallel made on a nulcd dccaiion by Freitdent 
Lincoln. No nch bvU, bowcrer, it to be found in the publubcit Buiiaria, and 
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But the superstition went still further. It became more 
and more incorporated into what was considered "scriptural 
science" and "sound learning." The encyclopedic summa- 
ries, in which the science of the Middle Ages and the Ref- 
ormation period took form, furnish abundant proofs of this. 

Yet scientific observation was slowly undermining this 
structure. The inspired prophecy of Seneca had not been 
forgotten. Even as far back as the ninth century, in the 
midst of the sacred learning so abundant at the court of 
Charlemagne and his successors, we find a scliotar protest- 
ing against the accepted doctrine. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury wc have a mild question by Albert the Great as to the 
supposed influence of comets upon individuals; but the pre- 
vailing theological current was too strong, and he finally 
yielded to it in this as in so many other things. 

So, too, in the sixteenth century, we have Copernicus 
refusing to accept the usual theory. Paracelsus writing lo 
Zwingll against it, and Julius Ceesar Scaliger denouncing it 
as " ridiculous folly." • 

At first this scepticism only aroused the horror of theo- 
logians and increased the vigour of ecclesiastics; both as- 
serted the theological theory of comets all the more strenu. 
ously as based on scriptural truth. During the sixteenth 
century France felt the influence of one of her greatest 
men on the side of this superstition. Jean Bodiii, so far 
before his time in political theories, was only thoroughly 
abreast of it in religious theories : the same reverence for 



that «iablishing ihc Angthu <u given by Raynaldus in the AtuttUtx Sfet.) 

contnini no mention o( the comcl. But the authoriljr &f Phlina (in his f«(« 
Pffm/i^ium, Venice. 1479, /•<# CalHtus 111), who wiu nol only in Rome al the time, 
but, wh>en he wrote hit hittory. (irchivist of the Vnlictin, i« final u 10 the Pope*i 
aliitude. rUtinst'it nulhority was never questioned until modern itciencc had 
changed the idcx of the world. The rcceni altcmpl of PaMar (in his GticAukU 
{Ur PSfiU) 10 pooH-potth down the whole matter is too evident an evasion to cany 
iniriit with thoM who Vnow how even the tnmt careful histories have 10 "bt modU 
fiad lo nit the view* of the censorship at Korne. 

• As to encyclnpedic summaries, sec Vincent of Bcnuvais, Speevlum A'atttnit, 
aad the various edition* of Rcisch's Afargarita Pkiiosff^hiea. For CharlemaEne't 
time. i« Champion, /^ Fin du Mondt. p. igfi ; Leop«.rdi, f.rtvri Pef^lafi^ p. 165, 
Ai lo Albert the Ciral's question, see Heller. Ottekithtt der Pkysik. vol. i. p. 
18ft. A» lo scepticism in the Hxtcenth century, see Champion. La Fin du Mmdt, 
K> '&$• 'S^ • ""^ '°^ Scaliger, Dudith's book, cited below. 
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the mere letter of Scripture which made him so fatally pow- 
erful in supporting the witchcraft delusion, led him to sup- 
port this theological theory- of comets — but with a diflcrence: 
he thought them the souls of men, wandering in space, 
bringing famine, pestilence, and war. 

Not less strong was the same superstition in England. 
Based upon mcdiEcval theology, it outlived the revival of 
learning. From a multitude of examples a few may be se- 
lected as typical. Early in the sixteenth century Polydore 
Virgii, an ecclesiastic of the unreformed Church, alludes, in 
his English History, to the presage of the death of the Em- 
peror Constantine by a comet as to a simple matter of fact; 
and in his work on prodigies he pushes this superstition to 
its most extreme point, exhibiting comets as preceding al- 
most every form of calamity. 

In 1532, just at the transition period from the old Church 
to the new, Cranmcr, paving the way to his archbishopric, 
writes from Germany to Henry VIII, and says of the comet 
then visible: " What strange things these tokens do signify 
to come hereafter, God knoweth ; for ihey do not lightly 
appear but against some great matter." 

Twenty years later Bishop Latimer, in an Advent ser- 
mon, speaks of eclipses, rings about the sun, and the like, as 
signs of the approaching end of the world.* 

In 1580, under Queen Elizabeth, there was set forth ati 
"order of prayer to avert God's wrath from us, threatened 
by the tale terrible earthquake, to be used in all parish 
churches." In connection with this there was also com- 
mended to the faithful "a godly admonition for the time 
present"; and among the things referred to as evidence of 
God's wrath are comets, eclipses, and falls of snow. 

This view held sway in the Church of England during 
Elizabeth's whole reign and far into the Stuart period: 
Strype. the ecclesiastical annalist, gives ample evidence of 
this, and among the more curious examples is the surmise 



* For Bodin, im TMtatr., lib. ii. ciletl by PJngr^. vol t, p. 4$ ; alio * \-ague 
citation in Baudrillirl, R<v/in tt um Ttmpi. p. 360. For Polydoic Virgil, sec Eng. 
Kxk Hiilfry, p. 97 (in Ottmlm SMuty /'uilitali<"ti). For Cmnmcr. kc AemMnt, 
vol. it, p 535 (in Parker SMuiy PtitUaiumj). For Latimer, »«« S^nmau, tecoad 
SontUy in Advent. 15^3. 
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that the comet of 1572 was a token of Divine wrath pro- 
voked by the St. Bartholomew massacre. 

As to the Stuart period. Archbishop Spottiswoode seems 
to have been active in carrying the superstition from the 
sixteenth century to the seventeenth, and Archbishop Bram- 
hall cites Scripture in support of it. Rather curiously, while 
the diary of Archbishop Laud shows so much superstition 
regarding- dreams as portents, it shows little or none regard- 
ing comets ; but Bishop Jcrcmj' Taylor, strong as he was, 
evidently favoured the usual view. John Howe, the emi- 
nent Nonconformist divine in the latter part of the century, 
seems to have regarded the comet superstition as almost a 
fundamental article of belief ; he laments the total neglect 
of comets and portents generally, declaring that this neg- 
lect betokens want of reverence for the Ruler of the world ; 
he expresses contempt for scientific inquiry regarding com* 
ets, insists that they may be natural bodies and yet super- 
natural portents, and ends by saying, " I conceive it very 
safe to suppose that some very considerable thing, either 
in the way of judgment or mercy, may ensue, according as 
the cry of persevering wickedness or of penitential prayer 
is more or less loud at that time." * 

The Reformed Church of Scotland supported the super- 
stition just as strongly. John Knox saw in comets tokens of 
the wrath of Heaven ; other authorities considered them " a 
warning to the king to extirpate the Papists " : and as late as 
1680, after Halley had won his victory, comets were an- 
nounced on high authority in the Scottish Church to be 
"prodigies of great judgment on these lands for our sins, 
for never was the l^ord more provoked by a people." 

While such was the view of the clergy during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the laity generally ac- 



* For /Mtrgieel Sfrvitti of the Rttgm of Qmtm EHtahttk, «e Parker Soeiety 

Puhluationt, pp. 569. 570. For Strypc. »c;e bi* l-fcUsiajtical Mtmoriah. vol. iii, 
psTt i, p. 47a; alio Kis Jttnaii of ih firfcrmatUm. vol. li, jmrl ii, p. 151 ; And hii 
Li/t 0/ Sir TAemai Smili, pp. 161, i6a. For Spoltiiwoode. see llittery of ikt 
CMwcft o/Acr/aWtlidinburgh reprint, 1S51). vol. i, pp. I85. 186. For l(n»mh«ll, 
tee ht$ tt'erki. Cxfoiil. 1844, vol. iv. pp. 60, 307, clc For Jeremy Taylor, see 
bb Smnffns m Sht Life ef Cirttf. For John Howe, m« hii t^^rit, London, 
iftta, vol. iv, pp. 140, 14L. 
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ceptcd it as a matter of course. Among the great leaders 
in literature there was at least general acquiescence in it. 
Both Shakespeare and Milton recognise it, whether they 
fully accept it or not. Shakespeare makes the Duke of 
Bedford, lamenting at the bier of Henry V, say : 



" Comets, importing change of time and states. 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky ; 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stara, 
■ That have consented unto Henry's death." 

Milton, speaking of Satan preparing for combat, says: 

"On the other side. 
Incensed with tndignalioTi. Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned. 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky, and trom its horrid hair 
Shaltcs pestilence and war." 



^^ We do indeed find that in some minds the discoveries of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler begin to take effect, lor, in 1621, 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melanckoly alludes to them as 
changing public opinion somewhat regarding comets; and, 
just before the middle of the century. Sir Thomas Browne 
expresses a doubt whether comets produce such terrible 
effects, "since it is found that many of them are above the 
moon.'** Yet even as late as the last years of the seven, 
tccnth century we have English authors of much power 
battling for this supposed scriptural view; and among the 
natural and typical results we find, in 1682, Ralph Thoresby, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, terrified at the comet of that 
year, and writing in his diary the following passage: " Lord, 
fit us for whatever changes it may portend; for, though I 
am not ignorant that such meteors proceed from natural 
causes, yet are they frequently also the presages of immi- 
nent calamities." Interesting is it to note here that this was 
Hallcy's comet, and that Ilalley was at this very moment 
making those scientific studies upon it which were to free 

* For John Knox, tee his Hitt^rieef tkt Rtfcrmatian ef ftehgiem nithin tkt 
Rtalm of St^tamd (Edinbargh, 1732), lilx tv : also Chombcn, D^meifit Amtati of 
Seetland, vol. ii, pp. 410-413. For Bniton, xe his Anatomy of Meiantkofy, [tut 
ii. sect. 1. For Browne, se« the Vuliar and Cgmmom £rr«n, book ii, A 





ihe civilued world forever from such terrors as distressed 
Thorcsby. 

The belief in comets as warnings against sin was espe* 
cially one oi those held "always, everywhere, and by all," 
and by Eastern Christians as well as by Western. One of the 
most striking scenes in the history of the Eastern Church is 
that which took place at the condemnation of Nikon, the 
great Patriarch of Moscow. Turning toward his judges, 
he pointed to a comet then blazing in the sky, and said, 
" God's besom shall sweep you all away ! " 

Of all countries in western Europe, it was in Germany 
and German Switzerland that this superstition took strong- 
est hold. That same depth of religious feeling which pro- 
duced in those countries the most terrible growth of witch- 
craft persecution, brought superstition to its highest devel- 
opment regarding comets. No country suffered more from 
it in the Middle Ages. At the Reformation Luther declared 
strongly in favour of it. In one of his Advent sermons he 
said, "The heathen write that the comet may arise from 
natural causes, but God creates not one that does not fore- 
token a sure calamity," Again he said, " Wliatever moves 
in the heaven in :in unusual way is certainly a sign of God's 
wrath." And sometimes, yielding to another phase of his 
belief, he declared them works of the devil, and declaimed 
against them as " harlut stars." * 

Mclanchthon, too, in various letters refers to comets as 
heralds of Heaven's wrath, classing them, with evil conjunc- 
tions of the planets and abortive births, among the " signs " 
referred to in Scripture. Zwingti, boldest of the greater 
Reformers in shaking off traditional beliefs, could not sliake 
ofl this, and insisted that the comet of 1531 betokened calani. 
ity. Arietus, a leading Protestant theologian, declared, " The 
heavens arc given us not merely for our pleasure, but also 

• For TTioresby. sc« his Diary (l^ondon. 1830), vol. i, p. 132. Ilalley'i (treat serv- 
ice U deKribcd further on in this ctinpier. For Nikoit't ipcccli, »e Dean Stan- 
ley'* Mittrry <•/ tht Eaftrm Chunk, p 485. For v«ry striking exaniplcfi of ihw 
medurval terror in Cennan)', see Von Raumer, Get<hUhu 4fr J/ffhemiatiftH,vt>\. 
vi. p. 538. For the Relormation period, we Wolf. Gtsth. 4. Attrpn^mif, alio 
Pnttorius, Urier d. CcmettierH (Erfurt, 1580!, in which the ahovc Mmccnccf of 
Luther are printed on the litle-pagc as opipaphs. For " Huren-Stemcn," sec lh« 
•ertnon of Celtchios, deunbcd later. 
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as a warning of the wrath of God for the corrccuon of our 
lives." Lavater insisted that comets arc signs of death or 
calamity, and cited proofs from Scripture. 

Catholic and Protestant strove together for the glory oi 
this doctrine. It was maintained with especial vigour t>y 
Fromundus, the eminent professor and Doctor of Theology 
at the Catholic University of Louvain, who so strongly op* 
posed the Copemicao system; at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, even so gifted an astronomer as Kepler 
yielded somewhat to the belief ; and near the end of that 
century V'oigt declared that the comet of 1618 clearly pre- 
saged the downfall of the Turkish Empire, and he stigma- 
tized as "atheists and Epicureans " all who did not believe 
comets to be God's warnings.* 



P 



n. THEOLOGICAL EFFORTS TO CRUSH THE SCIENTIFIC 

VIEW. 

Out of this belief was developed a great series of efforts 
to maintain the theological view of comets, and to put down 
forever the scientific view. These efforts may be divided 
into two classes: those directed toward learned men and 
scholars, through the universities, and those directed to- 
ward the people at large, through the pulpits. As to the 
first of these, that learned men and scholars might be kept 
in the paths of "sacred science " and "sound learning," es- 
pecial pains was taken to keep all knowledge of the scien- 
tific view of comets as far as possible from students in the 
universities. Even to the end of the seventeenth century 
the oath generally required of professors of astronomy over 
a large part of Europe prevented their teaching that comets 
arc heavenly bodies obedient to law. Efforts just as earnest 
were made to fasten into students' minds the theological 
theory. Two or three examples out of many may servo as 

• Fqt Mclanchthon, %kc Wolf. iN rupra. For Zmtasyx, *te Wolf, p, iy%. Fof 
Arirtus, sc« Midler, Gti(hchle der Himmthhumjf, vol. \\. For Kcplert wptntt* 
IJOD. »ee Wolf, p- sSl. For Volgt, see Ifimmtli-Magiial/n Kriekifagt, Ilambarf, 
167^ For both Froroundus and Voigt, we alto Midler, roL ii, p. 39<>, and Leck]^ 
JtaHanalitm in Enr^pi, vol. i, p. 33. 
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types. First of these may be named the teaching of Jacob 
Hcerbrand. professor at the University of Tubingen, who in 
1577 illustrated the moral value of comets by comparing the 
Almighty sending a comet, to the judge laying the execu- 
tioner's sword on the table between himself and the criminal 
in a court of justice ; and, again, to the father or schoolmaster 
displaying the rod before naughty children. A little later 
we have another churchman of great importance in that 
region, Schickhart, head pastor and superintendent at Gttp- 
pingen, preaching and publishing a comet sermon, in which 
he denounces those who stare at such warnings of God with- 
out heeding them, and compares them to "calves gaping at 
a new bam door." Still later, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, we find Conrad Dieterich, director of studies at the 
University of Marburg, denouncing all scientific investiga- 
tion of comets as impious, and insisting that they arc only 
to be regarded as "signs and wonders." * 

The results of this ecclesiastical pressure upon science 
in the universities were painfully shown during generation 
after generation, as regards both professors and students ; 
and examples may be given typical of its effects upon each 
of these two classes. 

The first of these is the case of Michael Macstlin. He 
was by birth a Swabian Protestant, was educated at Tu- 
bingen as a pupil of Apian, and, after a period of travel, was 
settled as deacon in the little parish of Backnang, when the 
comet of 1577 gave him an occasion to apply hts astronom- 
ical studies. His minute and accurate observation of it is to 
this day one of the wonders of science. It seems almost im- 
possible that so much could be accomplished by the naked 
eye. His observations agreed with those of Tycho Brahe, 
and won for Maestlin the professorship of astronomy in the 
University of Heidelberg. No man bad so clearly proved 
the supralunar position of a comet, or shown so conclusively 
that its motion was not erratic, but regular. The young as- 
tronomer, though Apian's pupil, was an avowed Copernican 



•For the effect of (he •nti-Pyihaeorean <wlh, »« Prow*, Ct^frniem', kIm 
MUler ftnd Wolf. For Hccrt>nin<], tf« his Vtm dtm fruAroetm/itim WmuUrtti- 
rAm, Tttbin^n, 1577. For Schickhan. see his PrenNgt tvoa WumdimticifH, Stntt- 
gut, 1631. For Lticlerich, see hu senDon, described aore folly bctow. 
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and the destined master and friend o( Kepler. Yet. in the 
treatise embodying his observations, he felt it necessary lo 
save his reputation for orthodoxj* by calling the comet a 
** new and horrible prodigy," and by giwng a chapter ol 
"conjectures on the signification of the present comet," in 
which he proves from history that this variety of comet be- 
tokens peace, but peace purchased by a bloody victory. 
That he really believed in this theological theory seems im- 
possible: the very fact that his observations had settled 
the supralunar character and regular motion of comets 
proves this. It was a humiliation only to be compared to 
that of Osiander when he wrote his grovelling preface to the 
great book of Copernicus. MaestHn had his reward : when, 
a few years later, his old teacher, Apian, was driven from his 
chair at Tubingen (or refusing to sign the Lutheran Concord- 
Book, Maestlin was elected to his place. 

Not less striking was the effect of this theological pres- 
sure upon the minds of students. Noteworthy as an es- 
ample of this is the book of the Leipsic lawyer, nuitner 
From no less than eightysix biblical texts he proves the Al- 
mighty's purpose of using the heavenly bodies for the In- 
struction of men as lo future events, and then proceeds to 
frame exhaustive tables, from which, the time and ])lacc of 
the comet's first appearance being known, its signification 
can be deduced. This manual he gave forth as a triumph 
of religious science, under the name of the Comet Hour-lJook.* 

The same devotion to the portent theory is found tn the 
universities of Protestant Holland. Striking is it to see in 
the sixteenth century, after Tycho Brahc's discovery, the 
Dutch theologian, Gerard Vossius, Professor of Theology and 
Eloquence at Leyden, lending his great weight to the super- 
stition. " The history of all times," he says. " shows comets 
to be the messengers of misfortune. It does not follow that 
they are endowed with intelligence, but that there is a 
deity who makes use of them to call the human race to 
repent.ince." Though familiar with the works of Tycho 

I For] 
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ethereal, and adduces several historical examples of sublu- 
nary ones. 

Nur was this attempt to hold back university tcacbing^ to 
the old view of comets confined to Protestants. The Romao 
Ch\irch was, if possible, more strenuous in the same effort. 
A few examples will serve as types, representing the ortho- 
dox teaching at the great centres of Catholic theology. 

One of these is seen in Spain. The eminent jurist Torre, 
blanca was recognised as a controlling authority in all the 
universities uf Spain, and (roni these he swayed in the sev- 
enteenth century the thought of Catholic Europe, especially 
as to witchcralt and the occult powers in Nature. He lays 
down the old cumctary superstition as one of the founda- 
tions of orthodox teaching. Begging the question, after the 
fashion of his time, he argues that comets can not be stars, 
because new stars always betoken good, while comets be- 
token evil. 

The same teaching was given in the Catholic universities 
of the Netherlands. Fromundus, at Louvain, the enemy of 
Galileo, steadily continued his crusade against all comctary 
heresy.* 

But a still more striking case is seen in Italy. The rev- 
erend Father Augustin de Angelis. rector of the Clementine 
College at Rome, as late as 1673, after the new comctary 
theory had been placed beyond reasonable doubt, and even 
while Newton was working out its final demonslnidon, pub- 
lished a third edition of his Lectures on MeUorohgy. It was 
dedicated to the Cardinal of Hesse, and bore the express 
sanction of the Master of the Sacred Palace at Rome and of 
the head of the religious order to which De Angelis be. 
longed. This work deserves careful analysis, not only as 
representing the highest and most approved university 
teaching of the time at the centre of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tendom, but still more because it represents that attempt to 
make a compromise between theology and science, or rather 
the attempt to confiscate science to the uses of theology. 



* For Vassiui* see the Dt Iihloiatria (in hi& Optra, ro\. t, pp 283-385), For 
Torrcblaaca, sec h» Dt Afagia, SeTille, 1616. utl ofteo npriateii. Fgr fivnun- 
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which we so constantly find whenever the triumph of sci- 
ence in any field has become inevitable. 

As to the scientific element in this compromise, De Ange- 
Its holds, in bis general introduction regarding meteorology, 
Ihat the main material cause of comets is " exhalation," and 
says, " If this exhalation is thick and sticky, it blazes into a 
comet." And again he returns to the same view, saying 
that "one form of exhalation is dense, hence easily inflam- 
mable and long retentive of fire, from which sort are espe- 
cially generated comets." But it is in his third lecture that 
he takes up comets specially, and his discussion ol them is 
extended through the fourth, filtli, and sixth lectures. Hav- 
ing given in detail the opinions of various theologians and 
philosophers, he declares his own in the form of two conclu. 
sions. The first of these is that " comets are not heavenly 
bodies, but originate in the earth's atmosphere below the 
moon; for everything heavenly is eternal and incorruptible, 
but comets have a beginning and ending — tcrge, comets can 
not be heavenly bodies." This, we may observe, is levelled 
at the observations and reasonings of Tycho Brahe and Kep- 
ler, and is a very good illustration of the scholastic and me- 
diaeval method — the method which blots out an ascertained 
fact by means of a metaphysical formula. His second con- 
clusion is that " comets are of elemental and sublunary na- 
ture ; for they are an exhalation hot and dry, (atty and well 
condensed, inflammable and kindled in the uppermost regions 
of the air." He then goes on to answer sundry objections 
to this mixture of metaphysics and science, and among other 
things declares that " the fatty, sticky material of a comet 
may be kindled from sparks falling from fiery heavenly 
bodies or from a thunderbolt*'; and, again, that the thick, 
fatty, sticky quality of the comet holds its tail in shape, and 
that, so far are comets from having their paths beyond the 
moon's orbit, as Tycho Brahe and Kepler thought, he him- 
self in 1618 saw " a bearded comet so near the summit of 
Vesuvius that it almost seemed to touch it." As to sorts 
and qualities of comets, he accepts Aristotle's view, and 
divides them into bearded and tailed.* He goes on into 
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long disquisitions upon their colours, forms, and motions. 
Under this latter head he again plunges deep into a sea of 
metaphysical considerations, and docs not reappear until he 
brings up his compromise in the opinion that their move- 
ment is as yet uncertain and not understood, but that, if we 
must account definitely for it, we must say that it is effect- 
ed by angels especially assigned to this service by Divine 
Providence. But, white proposing this compromise be- 
tween science and theology as to the origin and movement 
of comet';, he will hear to none as regards their mission as 
" signs and wonders " and presages of evil. He draws up a 
careful table o! these evils, arranging them in the following 
order: Drought, wind, earthquake, tempest, famine, pesti- 
lence, war, and, to clinch the matter, declares that the comet 
observed by him in 1618 brought not only war, famine, pes- 
tilence, and earthquake, but also a general volcanic eruption, 
"which would have destroyed Naples, had not the blood of 
the invincible martyr Januarius withstood it." 

It will be observed, even from this sketch, that, while the 
learned Father Augustin thus comes infallibly to the mediae- 
val conclusion, he does so very largely by scientific and es- 
sentially modern processes, giving unwonted prominence to 
observation, and at times twisting scientific observation into 
the strand with his metaphysics. The observations and 
methods of his science are sometimes shrewd, sometimes 
comical. Good examples of the latter sort are such as his 
observing that the comet stood very near the summit of 
Vesuvius, and his reasoning that its tail was kept in place by 
its stickiness. But observations and reasonings of this sort 
are always the first homage paid by theology to science as 
the end of their struggle approaches.* 

Equally striking is an example seen a little later in an- 
other part of Europe ; and it is the more noteworthy because 
Hallcy and Newton had already fully established the mod- 
ern scientific theory. Just at the close of the seventeenth 
century the Jesuit Reinzer, professor at Linz, put forth his 
Meteorotogia Philosophko-Politua, in vi?hich all natural phe. 
nomena received both a physical and a moral interpretation. 



* See De Angt^i. LttHtms Mektmb^iem, Rone, 1&69, 
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It was profusely and elaborately illustrated, and on account 
ol its instructivu contents was in 1712 translated into Ger- 
man for the unlearned reader. The comet receives, ol course, 
great attentioD. *' It appears," says Rcinzer, "only then ia 
the heavens when ihc latter punish the earth, and througfh 
it [the comet] not only predict but bring to pass all sorts of 
'calamity. . . . And, to that end, its tail serves for a rod, its 
hair for weapons and arrows, its light for a threat, and its 
heat for a sign of anger and vengeance." Its warnings arc 
threefold: (i) " Comets, generated in the air, betoken «ii/i(. 
raUy drought, wind, earthquake, famine, and pestilence." 
(2) "Comets can indirectly, in- view of their material, be- 
token wars, tumults, and the death of princes ; for, being hot 
and dry, they bring the moistncsscs {Frucktigknten'\ in the 
human body to an extraordinary heat and dryness, increasing 
the gall; and, since the emotions depend on the tempera- 
ment and condition of the body, men are through this change 
driven to violent deeds, quarrels, disputes, and finally to 
arms: especially is this the result with princes, who are 
more delicate and also more arropant than other men, and 
whose moistncsscs are more liable to inflammation of this 
sort, inasmuch as they live in luxury and seldom restrain 
themselves from those things which in such a dry stale of 
the heavens arc especially injurious." (3) •■ All comets, what- 
ever prophetic significance they may have naturally in and 
of themselves, arc yet principally, according to the Divine 
pleasure, heralds of the death of great princes, of war, and 
of other such great calamities ; and this is known and proved, 
first of all, from the words of Christ himself: 'Nation shall 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and 
great earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines, and 
pestilences : and fearful sights and great signs shall there be 
from heaven." "* 

While such pains was taken to keep the more highly 
educated classes in the "paths of scriptural science and 
sound learning" at the universities, equal efforts were made 
to preserve the comctary orthodoxy of the people at large 



* See Tleinzcr, Mtttor^egiA fhihtefkUa-PoHtica (edition of Aii£sbai£, I/ISV 
pp. 101 -to3. 
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by means of the pulpits. Out of the mass of sermons for 
tliis purpose which were widety circulated I will select just 
two as typical, and they are worthy of careful study as show- 
ing some special dangers of applying theological methods to 
scientific facts. In the second half of the sixteenth century 
the recognised capital of orthodox Lutheranism was Magde- 
burg, and in the region tributary to this metropolis no 
Church official held a more prominent station than the " Su- 
perintendent," or Lutheran bishop, of the neighbouring Alt- 
mark. It was this dignitary, Andreas Celichius by name, 
who at Magdeburg, in 1578, gave to the press his TheoUgicai 
Reminder of i/ie Nrw Comet. After deprecating as blasphe- 
mous the attempt of Aristotle to explain the phenomenon 
otherwise than as a supernatural warning from God to sinful 
man, he assures his hearers that " whoever would know the 
comet's real source and nature must not merely gape and 
stare at the scientific theory that it is an earthy, greasv, 
tough, and sticky vapour and mist, rising into the upper air 
and set ablaze by the celestial heat." Far more important 
for them is it to know what this vapour is. It is reallv. in 
the opinion of Celichius, nothing more or less than "the 
thick smoke of human sins, rising every day, every hour, 
every moment, full of stench and horror, before the face of 
God, and becoming gradually so thick as to form a comet, 
with curled and plaited tresses, which at last is kindled by 
the hot and fiery anger of the Supreme Heavenly Judge." 
He adds that it is probably only through the prayers and 
tears of Christ that this blazing monument of human deprav- 
ity becomes visible to mortals. In support of this theory, 
he urges the " coming up before God " of the wickedness of 
Sodom and Gomorrah and of Nineveh, and especially the 
words of the prophet regarding Babylon. " Her stench and 
rottenness is come up before me." That the anger of God 
can produce the conflagration without any intervention of 
Nature is proved from the Psalms, " He scndelh out his 
word and mcltelh them." From the position of the comet, 
its course, and the direction of its tail he augurs especially 
the near approach of the judgment day, though it may also 
betoken, as usual, famine, pestilence, and war. "Yet even 
in these days," he mourns, *' there arc people reckless aii<4 
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giddy enough to pay no heed to such celestial warnings, and 
these even cite in iheir own defence the injunction of Jere- 
miah not to fear signs in the heavens." This idea he ex. 
plodes, and shows that good and orthodox Christians, while 
not superstitious like the heaihen, know well "that God is 
not bound to his creation and the ordinary course of Nature, 
but must often, especially in these last dregs oi the world, 
resort to irregular means to display his anger at human 
guilt" • 

The other typical case occurred in the following century 
and in another part of Germany. Conrad Dieterich was, 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, a Lutheran 
ecclesiastic of the highest authority. His ability as a thco- 
logian had made him Archdeacon of Marburg. Professor of 
Philosophy and Director of Studies at the University of 
Giessen, and " Superintendent," or Lutheran bishop, in south- 
western Germany. In the year 1620, on the second Sunday 
in Advent, in the great Cathedral of Ulm. he developed the 
orthodox doctrine of comets in a sermon, taking up the qucs. 
lions: 1. What are comets? 2. What do they indicate? 3. 
What have we to do with their significance? This sermon 
marks an epoch. Delivered in that stronghold of German 
Protestantism and by a prelate of the highest standing, it 
was immediately printed, prefaced by three laudatory poems 
from different men of note, and sent forth to drive back the 
scientific, or, as it was called, the " godless," view of comets. 
The preface shows that Dieterich was sincerely alarmed by 
the tendency to regard comets as natural appearances. His 
text was taken from the twenty-fifth verse of the twenty -first 
chapter of St. Luke: "And there shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth dis- 
tress of nations, with perplexity: the sea and the waves 
roaring." As to what comets are, he cites a multitude of 
philosophers, and, finding that they differ among themselves, 
he uses a form of argument not uncommon from that day to 
this, declaring that this difference of opinion proves that 
there is no solution of the problem save in revelation, and 
insisting that comets are " signs especially sent by the Al- 
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mighty to warn the earth." An additional proof of this ho 
finds in the forms of comets. One, he says, look the form of 
a trumpet ; another, of a spear ; another, of a goat ; another. 
of a torch ; another, of a sword : another, of an arrow: ; an- 
other, of a sabre; still another, of a bare arm. From these 
forms ol comets he infers that wc may divine their purpose. 
As to their creation, he quotes John of Damascus and other 
early Church authorities in behalf of the idea that each 
comet is a star ne%vly created at the Divine command, out of 
nothing, and that it indicates the wrath of God. As to their 
purpose, having quoted largely from the Bible and from 
Luther, he winds up by insisting that, as God can make 
nothing in vain, comets must have some distinct object ; then, 
from Isaiah and Joel among the prophets, from Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke among the evangelists, from Origen and 
John Chrysostom among the fathers, from Luther and Me- 
lanchthon among the Reformers, he draws various texts more 
or less conclusive to prove that comets indicate evil and 
only evil ; and he cites Luther's Advent sermon to the effect 
that, though comets may arise in the course of Nature, they 
are stitl signs of evil to mankind. In answer to the theory 
of sundry naturalists that comets are made up of "a certain 
fiery, warm, sulphurous, saltpetery, sticky fog," he declaims: 
" Our sins, our sins: they are the fiery heated vapours, the 
thick, sticky, sulphurous clouds which rise from the earth 
toward heaven before God." Throughout the sermon Die- 
terich pours contempt over all men who simply investigate 
comets as natural objects, calls special attention to a comet 
then in the heavens resembling a long broom or bundle of 
rods, and declares that he and his hearers can only con- 
sider it rightly " when we see standing before us our Lord 
God in heaven as an angry father with a rod for his chil- 
dren." In answer to the question what comets signify, 
he commits himself entirely to the idea that they indicate 
the wrath of God, and therefore calamities of every sort. 
Page after page is filled with the records of evils following 
comets. Beginning with the creation of the world, he in- 
sists that the first comet brought on the deluge of Noah, and 
ciics a mass of authorities, ranging from Moses and Isaiah 
to Albert the Great and Melanchthon, in support of the 
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view that comets precede earthquakes, famines, wars, pesti- 
lences, and every form of evil. He makes some parade of 
astronomical knowledge as to the greatness of the sun and 
moon, but relapses soon into his old line of argument. ]ni. 
ploring bis audience not to be led away from the well-estab- 
lished belief of Christendom and the principles of their 
fathers, he comes back to his old assertiun, insists that "our 
sins arc the inflammable material of which comets are made," 
and winds up with a most earnest appeal to the Almighty to 
spare his people.* 

Similar efforts from the pulpit were provoked by the 
great comet of 1680. Typical among these was the effort 
in Switzerland ol Pastor Heinrich Emi, who, from the Cathe- 
dral of Ziirich, sent a circular letter to the clergy of that 
region showing the connection of the eleventh and twelfth 
verses of the first chapter of Jeremiah with the comet, 
giving notice that at his suggestion the authorities had pro- 
claimed a solemn fast, and exhorting the clergy to preach 
earnestly on the subject of this warning. 

Nor were the interpreters of the comet's message con- 
tent with simple prose. At the appearance of the comet of 
1618. Grasser and Gross, pastors and doctors of theology at 
Basle, put forth a collection of doggerel rhymes to fasten 
the orthodox theory into the minds of school-children and 
peasants. One of these may be translated : 



' t un a Rod in God's right hand 
Threatening the German and foreign land.'* 



^" Great ingenuity was shown in meeting the advance of 
science, in the universities and schools, with new texts of 



Others for a similar purpose taught : 



' Eight things there be a Comet brings. 
When it on high doth horrid range : 
Wind. Famine, Plague, and Death to Kings. 
War. Earthquakes, Floods, and Direful Change." 



• For DlBierich, »« Uhmstht OmtUn-PrtJigt, von dem Oox-Zm, jv tuekMt ai. 
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Scripture; and Stephen Spleiss, Rector of the Gymnasium 
at Schaflhauscn, got great credit by teaching that in the 
vision of Jeremiah the "almond rod" was a tailed comet, 
and the ■' seething pot " a bearded one." 

It can be easily understood that such authoritative utter- 
ances as that of Dietcrich must have produced a great effect 
throughout Protestant Christendom ; and in due time we 
see their working in New England. That samc^tcndency to 
provinciah'sm, which, save at rare intervals, has been the 
bane of Massachusetts thought from that day to this, ap. 
peared ; and in 1664 we find Samuel Danforth arguing from 
the Bible that " comets arc portentous signals of great and 
notable changes," and arguing from history that they "have 
been many times heralds of wrath to a secure and impenitent 
world." lie cites especially the comet of 1652, which ap. 
peared just before Mr. Cotton's sickness and disappeared 
after his death. Morton also, in his Mnnorial recording the 
death of John Putnam, alludes to the comet of 1662 as "a 
very signal testimony that God had then removed a bright 
star and a shining light out of the heaven of his Church here 
into celestial glory above." Again he speaks of another 
comet, insisting that " it was no fiery meteor caused by ex- 
halation, but it was sent immediately by God to awaken the 
secure world," and goes on to show how in that year *' it 
pleased God to smite the fruits of the earth — namely, the 
wheat in special — with blasting and mildew, whereby much 
of it was spoiled and became profitable for nothing, and 
much of it worth little, being light and empty. This was 
looked upon by the judicious and conscientious of the land 
as a speaking providence against the unthankfulness of many, 
... as also against voluptuousness and abuse of the good 
creatures of God by licentiousness in drinking and fashions 
in apparel, for the obtaining whereof a great part of the 
principal grain was oftentimes unnecessarily expended." 

But in 1 6S0 a stronger than either of these seized upon 
the doctrine and wielded it with power. Increase Mather, 



• For Emi. we Wolf, Gtxk, d, Atirfinomlt, p. 339. For Gnuser and Gro«s. we 
ihelr ChrhUHlirMfi SeSfn^-ktm . . , «v>m dtm trnkrotktnlukm C/melcn. Clc, ZDrich, 
1664. For Spiel", see BeilSuftiger Btricht vm* dfm jetngrn CvmfUUrneH, etc, 
Scfa&ffhaiucn, ib6+ 
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ftO Open always to ideas from Europe, and always so power- 
ful for good or evil in the colonies, preached his sermon on 
" Heaven's Alarm to the World, . . . wherein is shown that 
fearful sights and signs in the heavens are the presages oC 
great calamities at hand." The texts were taken from the 
book of Revelation; "And the third angel sounded, and 
there fell a great star from heaven, burning, as it were a 
lamp," and " Behold, the third woe comcth quickly." In 
this, as in various other sermons, he supports the Iheolog- 
ical comctary theory fully. He insists that " wc are fallen 
into the dregs of time," and that the day of judgment is evi- 
dently approaching. He explains away the words of Jere- 
miah — "Be not dismayed at signs in the heavens" — and 
shows that comets have been forerunners of nearly every 
form of evil. Having done full justice to evils thus presaged 
in scriptural times, he begins a similar display in modern 
history by citing blazing stars which foretold the invasions 
of Goths, Huns, Saracens, and Turks, and warns gainsayers 
by citing the example of Vespasian, who. after ridiculing a 
comet, soon died. The general shape and appearance of 
comets, be thinks, betoken their purpose, and he cites Ter- 
tullian to prove them "God's sharp razors on mankind, 
whereby he doth poll, and his scythe whereby he doth shear 
down multitudes of sinful creatures." At last, rising to a 
fearful height, he declares: "For the Lord hath fired his 
beacon in the heavens among the stars of God there; the 
fearful sight is not yet out of sight. The warning piece of 
heaven is going off. Now, then, if the Lord discharge his 
murdering pieces from on high, and men be found in their 
sins unfit for death, their blood shall be upon Ihern." And 
again, in an agony of supplication, he cries out: " Do we see 
the sword blazing over us? Let it put us upon crying to 
God, that the judgment be diverted and not return upon us 
again so speedily. . . . Doth God threaten our very heavens? 
O pray unto him, that he would not take away stars and 
send comets to succeed them." * 

I* For Danforlh. 6M his AtfrBm^mifat fffitriptii'm »f tkt Late C^nut or Blattng 
Star, Ts^ttMrr witM a Britf TMenbgical Apffieatiam Tkemf, 1U4. For Monon. 
tM Ki3 Memt^al. pp. %%\, 3S3 ; >I>o 309, 31a Texts died bj Mather werv Rev. 
viii. 10, and n. 14- 
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Two years later, in August, 1682, he followed this with 
another sermon on " The Latter Sign," " wherein is showed 
that the voice of God in signal providences, especially when 
repeated and iterated, ought to be hearkened unto." Here, 
too, of course, the comet comes in for a large share of atten- 
tion. But his tone is less sure: even in the midst of all his 
arguments appears an evident misgiving. The thoughts of 
Newton in science and Bayle in philosophy were evidently 
tending to accomplish the prophecy of Seneca. Mather's 
alarm at this is clear. His natural tendency is to uphold the 
idea that a comet is simply a fire-ball flung from the hand of 
an avenging God at a guilty world, but he evidently feels 
obliged to yield something to the scientific spirit ; hence, 
in the Discourse concfrning Comets, published in 1683. he de- 
clares : " There are those who think that, inasmuch as com- 
ets may be supposed to proceed from natural causes, there 
is no speaking voice of Heaven in them beyond what is to 
be said of all other works of God. But certain it is that 
many things which may happen according to the course of 
Nature are portentous signs of Divine anger and prognostics 
of great evils hastening upon the world." He then notices 
the eclipse of August, 1672, and adds: "That year the coU 
lege was eclipsed by the death of the learned president 
there, worthy Mr. Chauncey; and two colonies — namely, 
Massachusetts and Plymouth — by the death of two g-ov- 
ernors, who died within a twelvemonth after. . . . Shall, 
then, such mighty works of God as comets are be insignifi- 
cant things?"* 



in. THE INVASION or SCEPTICISM. 

Vigorous as Mather's argument is, we see scepticism re< 
garding " signs" continuing to invade the public mind ; and, 
in spite of his thrcatenings. about twenty years after wc find 
a remarkable evidence of this progress in the fact that this 

* Incteaae Mither's MMven'i Alarm te Ikt iVtrU tru fini printed 9X Botion ia 
]69i, bul wai r«printeJ in 16S3, and wu appended, with ch« sennon on Tiu Ltttet 
Si/M, to tlic DUisuru tm Crmttt (Btuioo, 1&S3). 
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scepticism has seized upon no less a personage than that 
colossus o( orthodoxy, his thrice illustrious son, Cotton 
Mather himself; and him we find, in 1726, despite the argu- 
ments of his father, declaring in his Manuductio-. " Perhaps 
there may be some need far me to caution you against 
being dismayed at the signs of the heavens, or having any 
superstitious fancies upon eclipses and the like. ... I am 
willing that you be apprehensive of nothing portentous in 
blazing stars. For my part, I know not whether all our 
worlds, and even the sun itself, may not fare the better for 
them."* 

Curiously enough, for this scientific scepticism in Cotton 
Mather there was a cause identical with that which had 
developed superstition in the mind of his father. The same 
provincial len<lency to receive implicitly any new Euro- 
pean fashion in thinking or speech wrought upon both, 
plunging one into superstition and drawing the other out 
of it. 

EuropeaVi thought, which New England followed, had at 
last broken away in great measure from the theological view 
of cornets as signs and wonders. The germ of this emanci- 
pating influence was mainly in the great utterance of Seneca ; 
and we find in nearly every century some evidence that this 
germ was still alive. This life became more and more evi- 
dent after the Reformation period, even though theologians 
in every Church did their best to destroy it. The first scries 
of attacks on the old theological doctrine were mainly 
founded in philosophic reasoning. As early as the first 
half of the sixteenth century we hear Julius Caesar Scaliger 
protesting against the comclary superstition as " ridiculous 
folly." t Of more real importance was the treatise of Blaise 
de Vigenfere. published at Paris in 1578. In this little book 
various statements rcg.irding comets as signs of wrath or 
causes of evils are given, and then followed by a very gentle 
and quiet discussion, usually tending to develop that health- 
ful scepticism which is the parent of investigation. A fair 
example of his mode of treating the subject is seen in his 



• For Colton Mnlher. tee ihe Afamitjtt^lu. pp. 54, 55. 
f Foe Scaliger, ice p. H (rf Dudith'i book, ciied below. 
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dealing with a bit of "sacred science." This was simply 
that " comets menace princes and Icings with death because 
they live more delicately than other people ; and, therefore, 
the air thickened and corrupted by a comet would be natu- 
rally more injurious to them than to common folk who live 
on coarser food," To this Dc Vigenerc answers that there 
arc very many persons who live on food as delicate as that 
enjoyed by princes and kings, and yet receive no harm from 
comets. He then goes on to show that many of the greatest 
raonarchs in history have met death without any comet to 
herald it. 

In the same year thoughtful scepticism of a similar sort 
found an advocate in another part of Europe. Thomas 
Erastus, the learned and devout professor of medicine at 
Heidelberg, put forth a letter dealing in the plainest terms 
with the superstition. He argued especially that there could 
be no natural connection between the comet and pestilence, 
since the burning of an exhalation must tend to purify rather 
than to infect the air. In the following year the eloquent 
Hungarian divine Dudith published a letter in which the 
theological theory was handled even more shrewdly ; for he 
argued that, if comets were caused by the sins of mortals, 
they would never be absent from the sky. But these utter- 
ances were for the time brushed aside by the theological 
leaders of thought as shallow or impious. 

In the seventeenth century able arguments against the 
superstition, on general grounds, began to be multiplied. In 
Holland, Balthasar Bekker opposed this, as he opposed the 
witchcraft delusion, on general philosophic grounds; and 
Lubienitzky wrote in a compromising spirit to prove that 
comets were as often followed by good as by evil events. 
In France, Pierre Petit, formerly geographer of Louis XIII, 
and an intim.ite friend of Descartes, addressed to the young 
Louis XIV a vehement protest against the superstition, 
basing his arguments not on astronomy, but on common 
sense. A very effective part of the little treatise w.is 
devoted to answering the authority of the fathers of the 
early Church. To do this, he simply reminded his readers 
that St- Augustine and St, John Damascenus had also op- 
posed the doctrine of the antipodes. The book did good 
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service in France, and was translated in Germany a few 
years later.* 

All ihcsc were denounced as infidels and heretics, yet 
none the less did they set men at thinking, and prepare the 
way for a (ar greater genius; for toward the end of the 
Kime century the philosophic attack was taken up by Pierre 
Bayle, and in the whole series of philosophic champions he 
is chief. While professor at the University of Sedan he had 
observed the alarm caused by the comet of 1680, and he now 
brought all his reasoning powers to bear upon it. Thoughts 
deep and witty he poured out in volume after volume. 
Catholics and Protestants were alike scandalized. Catholic 
France spumed him, and Jurieu, the great Reformed divine, 
called his comctary views " atheism," and tried hard to have 
Protestint Holland condemn him. Though Bayle did not 
touch immediately the mass of mankind, he wrought with 
power upon men who gave themselves the trouble of think- 
ing. It was indeed unfortunate for the Church that theolo- 
gians, instead of taking the initiative in this matter, left it 
to Bayle ; for, in tearing down the pretended scriptural doc- 
trine of comets, he tore down much else: of all men in his 
time, no one so thoroughEy prepared the way for Voltaire, 

Bayle's whole argument is rooted in the prophecy of 
Seneca. He declares: "Comets are bodies subject to the 
ordinary law of Nature, and not prodigies amenable to no 
law." He shows historically that there is no reason to re. 
gard comets as portents of earthly evils. As to the fact that 
such evils occur after the passage of comets across the sky, 
he compares the person believing that comets cause these 
evils to a woman looking out of a window into a Paris street 
and believing that the carriages pass because she looks out. 
As to the accomplishment of some predictions, he cites the 
shrewd saying of Henry IV", to the effect that " the public 



* For Blttbc do Vigentte, set hi* Traiti >let Cfmilet, P*ris, 1578. For Dudilh. 
•ce his Dt Csitt^etirMitt Sigiifitatiotu, Dn^le, IS"'?, la which the letter of Erutuf is 
■ppcnilcd. Bckleet's views may be found in hin Oitdtrtofk van di BeUkemng ^r 
Cometm, Leciiwarden, 1633. For l.uhteniltky's. tc« his TAfti/ruim Cendicmm, Ara- 
slcrdam, 1667, in put ii : Hut&ria Cenularum, preface " to the reader." For Petit, 
tee his Diuertaliim sir la JVahtre det CetniUt, fuis, l66j (Gemuui tTUuUliOD, 
DiCMlen anil ZitUa, 16S1). 
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will remember one prediction that comes true better thaa 
all the rest that have proved false." Finally, he sums up by 
sa)ring : " The more wc study man, the more does it appear 
that pride is his ruling passion, and that he affects grandeur 
even in his misery. Mean and perishable creature that he 
is, he has been able to persuade men that he can not die with- 
out disturbing the whole course of Nature and obliging the 
heavens to put themselves to fresh expense in order to light 
his funeral pomp. Foolish and ridiculous vanity ! If we 
had a just idea of the universe, we should soon comprehend 
that the death or birth of a prince is too insignificant a mat- 
ter to stir the heavens." * 

This great philosophic champion of right reason was fol- 
lowed by a literary champion hardly less famous ; for Fonte- 
nelle now gave to the French theatre his play of TJu Comet, 
and a point of capital importance In France was made by 
rendering the army of ignorance rldiculous-f 

Such was the line of philosophic and literary attack, as 
developed from Scaliger to Fontenelle. But beneath and 
in the midst of all of it, from first to last, giving firmness, 
strength, and new sources of vitality to it, was the steady 
development of scientific effort; and to the series of great 
men who patiently wrought and thought out the truth by 
scientific methods through all these centuries belong the 
honours of the victory. 

For generations men in various parts of the world had 
been malting careful observations on these strange bodies. 
As far back as the time when Luther and Melanchthon and 
Zwingli were plunged into alarm by various comets from 
1531 to 1539, Peter Apian kept his head sufficiently cool to 
make scientific notes of their paths through the heavens. 
A little later, when the great comet of 1556 scared popes, 
emperors, and reformers alike, such men as Fabricius at Vi- 
enna and Heller at Nuremberg quietly observed its path. 

• Regardlnti Bayle. see Midler, Himmtliiuiutr, «>I. i, p. 317. For iiprcial potnU 
of tnlCTcst in Hayle'i trijument, see his Pemltt Dlversis sitr let Cci'ilts, Amstenlnin, 
17491 PP- 79> I03> 134, 3o6. For the response to Jurieu, see the Co»ti'iuat><m itet 
PtnshM. Roiterdam, 1705 ; also Champion, p. 164, Lecky, mH ntpra,KBA GuUlemin, 
pp. a>, 30. 

f See Fontenelle, cited by Champion, p. 167. 
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Tn vain did men like Dieterich and Heerbrand and CcHch 
from various parts o{ Germany denounce such observations 
and investigations as impious; they were steadily continued, 
and in 1577 came the first which led to the distinct founda- 
tion of the modern doctrine. In that year appeared a comet 
which again plunged Europe into alarm. In every European 
country this alarm was strong, but in Germany strongest of 
all. The churches were filled with terror-stricken multi- 
tudes. Celich preaching at Magdeburg was echoed by 
Heerbrand preaching at Tubingen, and both these from 
thousands of other pulpits, CalhoHc and Protestant, through- 
out Kurope. In the midst of all this din and outcry a few- 
men quietly but steadily observed the monster; and Tycho 
Brahe announced, as the result, that its path lay farther from 
the earth than the orbit of the moon. Another great astro* 
Domical genius, Kepler, confirmed this. This distinct be- 
ginning of the new doctrine was bitterly opposed by theo- 
logians; they denounced it as one of the evil results of that 
scientific meddling with the designs of Providence against 
which they had so long declaimed in pulpils and professors* 
chairs; they even brought forward some astronomers am- 
bitious or wrong-headed enough to testify that Tycho and 
Kepler were in error.* 

Nothing could be more natural than such opposition; 
for this simple announcement by Tycho Brahe began a new 
era. It shook the very foundation of comclary superstition. 
The Aristotelian view, developed by the theologians, was 
that what lies within the moon's orbit appertains to the earth 
and is essentially transitory and evil, while what lies beyond 
it belongs to the heavens and is permanent, regular, and 
pure. Tycho Brahe and Kepler, therefore, having by means 
of scientific observation and thought taken comets out of the 
category of meteors and appearances in the neighbourhood 
of the earth, and placed them among the heavenly bodies, 
dealt a blow at the very foundations of the theological argu- 
ment, and gave a great impulse to the idea that comets are 



* See Mictler, f/immtttkuidt. vol. f, pp, l8i, t<f} ; klto Wolf. Gtnk. d. Ajtr*m». 
mit. ftnd Januen. Getfk. d. itnttsfAtn yaiMti. vol. v, p. jjo. lleerbnnd'i scnnoiif 
cited above, ii « good specimen ol the Ibeologie attilndc. See Fiitgn, vol u, 
p. 81. 
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themselves heavenly bodies moving regularly and in obedi- 
ence to law. 



IV. THEOLOGICAL EFFORTS AT COMPROMISF..— THE FINAL 
VICTORV OF SCIENCE. 

Attempts were now made to compromise. It was de- 
clarcd that, while some comets were doubtless supralunar, 
some must be sublunar. But ihis admission was no less 
fatal on another account. During many centuries the theory 
favoured by the Church had been, as we have seen, that the 
earth was surrounded by hollow spheres, concentric and 
transparent, forming a number of glassy strata incasing one 
another " like the different coatings of an onion," and that 
each of these in its movement about the earth carries one or 
more of the heavenly bodies. Some maintained that these 
spheres were crystal ; but L^ctantius, and with him various 
fathers of the Church, spoke of the heavenly vault as made 
of ice. Now, the admission that comets could move be- 
yond the moon was fatal to this theory, for it sent them 
'crashing through these spheres of ice or crystal, and there- 
fore through the whole sacred fabric of the Ptolemaic 
theory.* 

Here we may pause for a moment to note one of the 
chief differences between scientific and theological reasoning 
considered in themselves. Kepler's main reasoning as to 
the existence of a law for comctary movement was right ; 
but his secondar)' reasoning, that comets move nearly in 
straight lines, was wrong. His right reasoning was devel- 
oped by Gasscndi in France, by Borelli in Italy, by Hcvel 
and Doerfel in Germany, by Eysat and Bernouilli in Switz- 
erland, by Percy and — most important of all, as regards 
mathematical demonstration — by Newton in England. The 
general theory, which was true, they accepted and devel- 
oped ; the secondary theory, which was found untrue, they 
rejected ; and, as a result, both of what they thus accepted 

' For these featurci ia conciaiy theory, see Tmgri, vol. i, p. 89 ; iko HiUft* 

boldt, Cfftmoi {ZngliAh InuuUltOD, Londua, tS66), vul, lU |>. 169. 
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aad of what they rejected, was evolved the basis of the 
whole modem cometary theory. 

Very different was this from the theological method. As 
a rule, when there arises a thinker as great in theology as 
Kepler in science, the whole mass of his conclusions ripens 
into a dogma. His disciples labour not to test it, but to es- 
tablish it; and while, in the Catholic Church, it becomes a 
dogma to be believed or disbelieved under the penalty of 
damnation, it becomes in the Protestant Church the basis 
for one more sect. 

Various astronomers laboured to develop the truth dis- 
covered by Tycho and strengthened by Kepler. Cassini 
seemed likely to win for Italy the glory of completing the 
great structure; but he was sadly fettered by Church influ. 
ences, and was obliged lo leave most of the work to others. 
Early among these was Hevel. He gave reasons for be- 
lieving that comets move in parabolic curves toward the 
sun. Then came a man who developed this truth further — 
Samuel Doeriel ; and it is a pleasure to note that he was a 
clergyman. The comet of 16S0, which set Erni iti Switzer- 
land, Mather in New England, and so many others in all 
parts of the world at declaiming, set Doerfel at thinking. 
Undismayed by the authority of Origen and St. John Chrys- 
ostom, the arguments of Luther, Metanchihon, and Zwingli, 
the outcries of Celich, Heerbrand, and Dieterich, he pon- 
dered over the problem in his little Saxon parsonage, until 
in 16S1 he set forth his proofs that comets are heavenly 
bodies moving in parabolas of which the sun is the focus. 
Bernonilli arrived at the same conclusion; and, finally, this 
great series of men and works was closed by the greatest of 
all, when Newton, in 16S6, having taken the data furnished 
by the comet of 1680, demonstrated that comets are guided 
in their movements bv the same principle that controls the 
planets in their orbits. Thus was completed the evolution 
of this new tnith in science. 

Vet we are not to suppose that these two great series of 
philosophical and scientific victories cleared the field of all 
opponents. Declamation and pretended demonstration of 
the old theologic view were still heard ; but the day of com- 
plete victory dawned when Halley, after most thorough ob- 
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servation and calculation, recognised the comet of 16S2 as 
one which had already appeared at stated periods, and fore- 
told its return in about seventy-five years ; and the battle 
was fully won when Clairaut, seconded by Lalande and Mnie. 
Lepautc, predicted distinctly the time when the comet would 
arrive at its perihelion, and this prediction was verified.* 
Then it was that a Roman heathen philosopher was proved 
more infallible and more directly under Divine inspiration 
than a Roman Christian pontiff; for the very comet which 
the traveller finds to-day depicted on the Bayeux tapestry 
as portending destruction to Harold and the Saxons at the 
Norman invasion of England, and which was regarded by 
Pope Calixtus as portending evil to Christendom, was found 
six centuries later to be, as Seneca had prophesied, a heav- 
enly body obeying the great laws of the universe, and com- 
ing at regular periods. Thenceforth the whole ponderous 
enginery of this superstition, with its proof-texts regarding 
" signs in the heavens," its theological reasoning to show the 
moral necessity of cometary warnings, and its ecclesiastical 
fulminations against the " atheisnn, godlcssness. and infidel- 
ity " of scientific investigation, was seen by all thinking 
men to be as weak against the scientific method as Indian 
arrows against needle guns. Copernicus, Galileo, Cassini, 
Doerfel, Newton, Halley, and Clairaut had gained the 
victory.f 

It is instructive to note, even after the main battle was 
lost, a renewal of the attempt, always seen under like circum- 
stances, to effect a compromise, to establish a '* safe science *' 
on grounds pseudo-scientific and pscudo-thcologic. Luther, 
with his strong common sense, had foreshadowed this; Kep- 
ler had expressed a willing'ness to accept it It was insisted 
that comets might be heavenly bodies moving in regular 

* See Plngrf. toI, I. p. 53 : Grant, History ff Pkynia! Attronomy. p. 305. etc, 
etc- For a curloui partial anticipation l^r Hookc. in 1664. or the gre^t truth an- 
nonnced by Hallry in t6da, sec Pepvtt Diary for March i, 1664. For CKCcllcnt 
nimtiuii» of the whole vork of Halley and Claimut and their forenmncrs and 
associalei, lec Pingr^, MUlcr, Wolf, Arago, tt al. 

f In accordance with Hallcy's prophecy, the comet of 1683 has returned 
1759 and 1835. See Midler, Cuillcmin Watson, Cranl, Delambre, Trocior. attklel 
Attronamy in Encyd. Brit., and evpecially. for details, Wolf, pp. 407-413 and 701- 
733. For dear sutcment reeardinf Doerfel, see Wolf, p, 411. 
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orbits, and even obedient to law, and yet be sent as " signs in 
the heavens." Many good men clung longingly to this phase 
of the old belief, and in 1770 Semlcr, professor at Hailc, tried 
to satisfy both sides. He insisted that, while from a scien- 
tific point of view comets could not exercise any physical 
influence upon the world, yet from a religious point of view 
they could exercise a moral influence as reminders of the 
Just Judge of the Universe. 

So hard was it for good men to give up the doctrine of 
"signs in the heavens," seemingly based upon Scripture and 
exercising such a healthful moral tendency! As is always 
the case after such a defeat, these votaries of " sacred sci- 
ence " exerted the greatest ingenuity in devising statements 
and arguments to avert the new doctrine. Within our own 
century the great Catholic champion, Joseph de Maistre, 
echoed these in declaring his belief that comets are special 
warnings of evil. So, too, in Protestant England, in 1&18, 
the GentUman' 5 Magazine staled that under the malign influ- 
ence of a recent comet " flies became blind and died early in 
the season," and " the wife of a London shoemaker had lour 
children at a birth." And even as lale as 1829 Mr. Forster, 
an English physician, published a work to prove that comets 
produce hot summers, cold winters, epidemics, earthquakes, 
clouds of midges and locusts, and nearly every calamity 
conceivable. He bore especially upon the fact that the 
comet of 1665 was coincident with the plague in London, 
apparently forgetting that the other great cities of England 
and the Continent were not thus visited ; and, In a climax, 
announces the fact that the comet of 1663 " made all the cats 
in Westphalia sick." 

There still lingered one little cloud-patch of superstition, 
arising mainly from the supposed fact that comets had really 
been followed by a marked rise in temperature. Even this 
poor basis for the belief that they might, after all. affect 
earthly affairs was swept away, and science won here an- 
other victory : for Arago, by thermometric records carefully 
kept at Paris from 1735 to 1781, proved that comets had pro- 
duced no effect upon temperature. Among multitudes of 
similar examples he showed that, in some years when several 
comets appeared, the temperature was lower than in other 
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years when few or none appeared. In 1737 there were two 
comets, and the weather was cool; in 1785 there was no 
comet, and the weather was hot; through the whole filty 
years it was shown that comets were sometimes followed 
by hot weather, sometimes by cool, and that no rule was 
deducible, The victory of science was complete at every 
point.* 

But in this history there was one little exhibition so curi- 
ous as to be worthy of notice, though its permanent effect 
upon thought was small. VVhiston and Burnet, so devoted 
to what they considered sacred science, had determined that 
in some way comets must be instruments of Divine wrath. 
One of them maintained that the deluge was caused by the 
tail of a comet striking the earth ; the other put forth the 
theory that comets are places of punishment for the damned 
— in fact, " flying hells." The theories of VVhiston and Bur- 
net found wide acceptance also in Germany, mainly through 
the all-powerful mediation of Gottsched. so long, from his 
professor's chair at Leipsic. the dictator of orthodox thought, 
who not only wrote a brief tractate of his own upon the 
subject, but furnished a voluminous historical introduction 
to the more elaborate treatise of Heyn. In this book, 
which appeared at Leipsic in 1742, the agency of comets in 
the creation, the flood, and the final destruction of the world 
is fully proved. Both these theories were, however, soon 
discredited. 

Perhaps the more interesting of them can best be met by 
another, which, if not fully established, appears much better 
based — namely, that in i86S the earth passed directly through 
the tail of a comet, with no deluge, no sound of any wailings 
of the damned, with but slight appearances here and there, 
only to be detected by the keen sight of the meteorological 
or astronomical observer. 

In our own country superstitious ideas regarding comets 
continued to have some little currency ; but their life was 

•For FontfiT, see hts IIImtratioHi ef fht Atmotpherital Origin »/ Epidemie 
DtstoMt. ChctrasfoTd. iSag, died by Ango ; also in QnarUrly RtviiW for April, 
1S35. For the wriiings of several on both sides, Aod Mpc<:ially of those who sou^t 
lo sate, as far as possible, the ncrcd theory of cotnels, see Miklter, vol. ti, p. 3S4 
it it^., uid VioU, p. 186. 
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short. The tendency shown by Cotton Mather, at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, toward acknowledging 
the victory of science, was completed by the utterances of 
Winthrop, professor at Harvard, who in 1759 published two 
lectures on comets, in which he simply and clearly revealed 
the truth, never scoffing, but reasoning quietly and rever- 
ently. In one passage he says: " To be thrown into a panic 
whenever a comet appears, on account of the ill effects which 
some few of them might possibly produce, if they were not 
under proper direction, betrays a weakness unbecoming a 
reasonable being." 

A happy inlluence in this respect was exercised on both 
continents by John Wesley. Tenaciously as he had held to 
the supposed scriptural view in so many other matters of 
science, in this he allowed his reason to prevail, accepted 
the demonstrations of Halley, and gloried in them.* 

The victory was indeed complete. Happily, none of the 
fears expressed by Conrad Dieterich and Increase Mather 
were realized. No catastrophe has ensued either to religion 
or to morals. In the realm of religion the Psalms of David 
remain no less beautiful, the great utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets no less powerful; the Sermon on the Mount, "the 
first commandment, and the second, which is like unto it," 
the definition of " pure religion and undcfiled " by St. James, 
appeal no less to the deepest things in the human heart. In 
the realm of morals, too, serviceable as the idea of firebrands 
thrown by the right hand of an avenging God to scare a 
naughty world might seem, any competent historian must 
find that the destruction of the old theological comctary 
theory was followed by moral improvement rather than by 
deterioration. Wc have but to compare the general moral 
tone of society to-day. wretchedly imperfect as it is, with 
that existing in the time when this superstition had its 

* For Hcyn. wc hh Vrrsiuk tintr Befrarktung sitr dit Comttem, die SttHilJIyik 
und dat y<'rfpul dti jBHgiUn Gfrithtt, I.cipxic, 1743. A Lailn veniun, of Lhe 
■ame jtcat. bean the title, Sfffimen Cometotagiit Safrir. For the ihtQTj ibat the 
c:trtfa encnuntercd the tail of a comet, ue Gaillemin and WaUon. For^urvlvol of 
the old iilca tn Amcncti, ice a Sermon of Itnel Loring, of Sudbury, publUlicd in 
172a. For P(of. J. Wioihrop, sec his ComtU. ForWctlcy. »ec hb J^atunl J'AU 
IjK^ky, London, 17S4. vol. iii, p. 303. 
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Strongest hold. Wc have only to compare ihe court of 
Henry VIII with the court o( Victoria, the reign of the 
later Valois and earlier Bourbon princes with the present 
French Republic, the period of the Medici and Sforzas and 
Borgins with the period o£ Leo XIII and Humbert, the 
monstrous wickedness oE the Thirty Years' War with the 
ennobling patriotism of the Franco-Prussian struggle, and 
the despotism of the miserable German princelings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with the reign of the 
Emperor William. 

The gain is not simply that mankind has arrived at a 
clearer conception of law in the universe ; not merely that 
thinking men see more clearly that wc are part ol a system 
not requiring constant patching and arbitrary interference ; 
but perhaps best of all is the fact that science has cleared 
away one more series of those dogmas which tend to debase 
rather than to develop man's whote moral and religious 
nature. In this emancipation from terror and fanaticism, as 
in so many other results of scientific thinking, we have a 
proof of the inspiration of those great words, " The truth 

SHALL MAKE YOU FREE." 




CHAPTER v.. 
FROM GENESIS TO GEOLOGY. 
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I. GROWTH OF THEOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS 

Among the philosophers of Greece we find, evon at an 
early period, germs of geological truth, and, what is of vast 
importance, an atmosphere in which such germs could grow. 
These germs were transmitted to Roman thought; an at- 
mosphere of tolerance continued ; there was nothing which 
forbade unfettered reasoning regarding either the earth's 
strata or the remains of former life found in them, and 
under the Roman Empire a period of fruitful observation 
seemed sure lo begin. 

But, as Christianity took control of the world, there came 
a great change. The earliest attitude of the Church toward 
geology and its kindred sciences was indifferent, and even 
contemptuous. According to the prevailing belief, the earth 
was a " fallen world," and was soon to be destroyed. Why, 
then, should it be studied ? Why, indeed, give a thought to 
it? The scorn which Lactanttus and St. Augustine had cast 
upon the study of astronomy was extended largely to other 
sciences.* 

But the germs of scientific knowledge and thought de- 
veloped in the ancient world could be entirely smothered 
neither by eloquence nor by logic : some little scientific ob- 

* For ■ compact and admirable xlateuient at to the dnvm of gedogical cot)ce|v 
tiARt in (incce and Rome, »ca >fr. Lester Ward'i e.i%ay on paleotvouny In the 
/i//A Annua/ fttparl ef tht Ui*iUd Stftes CfoU^ical Survey, for l883-"84. A» to 
file leuons why Greek philosophers did ratnparaiiYcly k, little for geology, see 
D'Archiac, G/o^gie. p. i8. For Ihe contempt felt by l^ctanthis and St. Aii^i.ttne 
toward asironontical tcience, see foregoing chapters on Astronomy and Geography. 
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servation raust be allowed, though all close reasoning upon 
it was fettered by theology. Thus it was that St. Jerome 
insisted that the broken and twisted crust of the earth ex- 
hibits the wrath of God against sin, and Tertullian asserted 
that fossils resulted from the flood of Noah. 

To keep all such observation and reasoning within ortho- 
dox limits, St. Augustine, about the beginning of the fifth 
century, began an effort to develop from these germs a 
growth in science which should be sacred and safe. With 
this intent he prepared his great commentary on the work 
of creation, as depicted in Genesis, besides dwelling upon 
the subject in other writings. Once engaged in this work, 
he gave himself to it more earnestly than any other of the 
earlier fathers ever did ; but his vast powers of research 
and thought were not directed to actual obscr^'ation or rea- 
soning upon observation. The keynote of his whole method 
is seen in his famous phrase, "Nothing is to be accepted save 
on the authority of Scripture, since greater is that authority 
than all the powers of the human mind." All his thought 
was given to studying the letter of the sacred text, and to 
making it explain natural phenomena by methods purely 
theological.* 

Among the many questions he then raised and discussed 
may be mentioned such as these: "What caused the crea> 
tion of the stars on the fourth day ?" " Were beasts of prey 
and venomous animals created before, or after, the fall of 
Adam? If before, how can their creation be reconciled 
with God's goodness; if afterward, how can their creation 
be reconciled to the letter of God's Word?" "Why werOi 
only beasts and birds brought before Adam to be named, 
and not fishes and marine animals?" '* Why did the Creator 
not say, 'Be fruitful and multiply,' to plants as well as to 
animals? "f 

Sundry answers to these and similar questions formed 
the main contributions of the greatest of the Latin fathers to 



• For cilfttions and autliorilics on thMc points, »ce the chapter on Mctcorologj, 
t See Augintinc, Dt Gmeii, ii. IJ; iii, 13, ij ti t<^. ', ix, la fl seif. For the nC-l 

«retice to St. Jerome, ice Shields, i-'inal pkihsepky, p. 119; oUo L^cU, /ntrodm^ 

tun ta Gt^ogy, vol. i, cluLp. ii 
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the scientific knowledge of the world, after a most thorough 
study of the biblical text and a most profound application 
of theological reasoning. The resulls of these contributions 
were most important. In this, as in so many other fields, 
Augustine gave direction to the main current of thought in 
western Europe, Catholic and Protestant, for nearly thirteen 
centuries. 

In the ages that succeeded, the vast majority of promi- 
nent scholars followed him implicitly. Even so strong 
a man. as Pope Gregory the Great yielded to his influ- 
ence, and such leaders of thought as St. Isidore, in the 
seventh century, and the Venerable Bede, in the eighth, 
planting themselves upon Augustine's premises, only vcn- 
tured timidly to extend their conclusions upon lines he had 
laid down. 

In his great work on Etymologies, Isidore took up Augus- 
tine's attempt to bring the creation into satisfactory rela- 
ttions with the book of Genesis, and, as to fossil remains, he, 
like Tertullian, thought that they resulted from the Flood of 
^oah. In the following century Bede developed the same 
orthodox traditions.* 
The best guess, in a geological sense, among the followers 
of St. Augustine was made by an Irish monkish scholar, 
who, in order to diminish the difficulty arising from the dis- 
tribution of animals, especially in view of the fact that the 
I same animals are found in Ireland as in England, held that 
various lands now separated were once connected. But, 
alas! the exigencies of theology forced him to place their 
separation later than the Flood. Happily for him, such facts 
were not yet known as that the kangaroo is found only on an 
island in the South Pacific, and must therefore, according 
to his theory, have migrated thither with nil his progeny, 
and along a causeway so curiously constructed that none of 
the beasts of prey, who were his fellow-voyagers in the ark, 
could follow him. 

These general lines of thought upon geology and its kin- 
dred science of zoOlogy were followed by St. Thomas Aqui. 



• For Isidore see the jr(vi«»*Ayir.ri,4. urn, as. For Bede, »« the lltMxwtrmt^ 
i, it, in Migne, tume set. 
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nas and by the whole body of mediaeval theologians, so (ar i 
as they gave any attention to such subjects. ^H 

The next development of geology, mainly under Church^H 
guidance, was by means of the scholastic theology. Phrase- 
making was substituted for investigation. Without the ' 
Church and within it wonderful contributions were thus 
made. In the eleventh century Aviccnna accounted (or the 
fossils by suggesting a "stone-making force";* in the thir- 
teenth, Albert the Great attributed them to a "formative 
quality ;"+ in the following centuries some philosophers 
ventured the idea that they grew from seed: and the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of spontaneous generation was constantly 
used to prove that these stony fossils possessed powers of 
reproduction like plants and animals. $ | 

Still, at various times and places, germs implanted by 
Greek and Roman thought were warmed into life. The , 
Arabian schools seem to have been less fettered by the lettex^H 
of the Koran than the contemporary Christian scholars by^^ 
the letter of the Bible; and to A vicenna belongs the credit of I 
first announcing substantially the modern geological theory | 
of changes in the earth's surface. || i 

The direct influence of the Reformation was at first un* , 
favourable to scientific progress, for nothing could be more 
at variance with any scientific theory of the development of 
the universe than the ideas of the Protestant leaders. That 
strict adherence to the text of Scripture which made Luther 
and Melanchthon denounce the idea that the planets revolve 
about the snn, was naturally extended to every other scien- 
tific statement at variance with the sacred text. There is 
much reason to believe that the fetters upon scientific 
thought were clnser under the strict interpretation of Scrip, 
ture by the early Protestants tlian they had been under 
the older Church. The dominant spirit among the Reform- 
ers is shown by the declaration of Peter Martyr to the effect 
that, if a wrong opinion should obtain regarding the crea. 
lion as described in Genesis, "all the promises of Christ 



• yii taf'tdi/Ua. 

\ yirttu ftrrmativa. 

t See Bulhriritiirs given in Mr. Ward'* etuy, u abflTC. 

I For Aviccnna, lec Lycll and irArchiac 
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fall into nothing-, and all the life of our religion would be 
lost."* 

In the times immediately succeeding the Reformation 
matters went from bad to worse. Under Luther and Me- 
lanchlhon there was some little freedom of speculation, but 
under their successors there was none; lo question any in* 
terpretation of Luther came to be thought almost as wicked 
as to question the literal interpretation of the Scriptures 
themselves. Examples of this arc seen in the struggles be- 
tween those who held that birds were created entirely from 
water and those who held that they were created out of water 
and mud. In the city of Lubeck, the ancient centre of the 
Hanseatic League, close at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Pfeiflcr. " General Superintendent " or bishop 
in those parts, published his Pansopkia Mosaica, calculated, as 
he believed, to beat back science forever. In a long scries 
of declamations he insisted that in the strict text of Genesis 
alone is safety ; that it contains all wisdom and knowledge, 
human and divine. This being the case, who could care to 
waste time on the study of material things and give thought 
to the structure of the world? Above all, who, alter such a 
proclamation by such a ruler in the Lutheran Israel, would 
dare to talk of the " days " mentioned in Genesis as " periods 
of time"; or of the "firmament" as not meaning a solid 
vault over the universe ; or of the " waters above the heav- 
ens " as not contained in a vast cistern supported by the 
heavenly vault ; or of the " windows of heaven" as a figure 
of speech ?t 

In England the same spirit was shown even as late as 
the time of Sir Matthew Hale. Wc find in his book on the 
Origina/itrn of Mankind, published in 1685, the strictest devo- 
tion to a theory of creation based upon the mere letter of 
Scripture, and a complete inability to draw knowledge re* 
garding the earth's origin and structure from any other 
source. 

While the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Anglican Reformers 
clung to Literal interpretations of the sacred books, and 

* Sec his Cemtmntaryen Centtit, cited bjr ZoecUer, Ctttkitktt drr BeatkuMgrm 
wmnkem Thefhgie untl A'afvrmufnjcia/t, voL i, p. 69a. 
t For Pftiffer, ice Zoeckler, toI. I, pp. 688, 689. 
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turned their faces away from scientific investigation, it was 
among their contemporaries at the revival of learning that 
there began to arise fruitful thought in this field. Then it 
was, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, that 
Leonardo da Vinci, as great a genius in science as in art, 
broached the true idea as to the origin of fossil remains; 
and his compatriot, Fracastoro, developed this on the modern 
lines of thought. Others in other parts of Europe took up 
the idea, and, while mixing with it many crudities, drew 
from it more and more truth. Toward the end of the six- 
teenth century Bernard Palissy, in France, took hold of it 
with the same genius which he showed in artistic creation; 
but, remarkable as were his assertions of scientific realities, 
they could gain little hearing. Theologians, philosophers, 
and even some scientific men of value, under the sway of 
scholastic phrases, continued to insist upon such explanations 
as that fossils were the product of "fatty matter set into a 
fermentation by heat"; or of a " lapidific juice ";* or of a 
" seminal air" ;f or of a "tumultuous movement of terres- 
trial exhalations " ; and there was a prevailing belief that fos- 
sil remains, in general, might be brought under the head of 
"sports ol Nature," a pious turn being given to this phrase 
by the suggestion that these "sports" indicated some in- 
scrutable purpose of the Almighty. 

This remained a leading orthodox mode of cxplanatioQ 
in the Church, Catholic and Protestant, for centuries. 



II. EFFORTS TO SUPPRESS THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW. 

But the scientific method could not be entirely hidden; 
and, near the beginning of the seventeenth ccnturj-, Dc 
Clave, Bitaud, and Dc Villon revived it in France. Straight- 
way the theological faculty of Paris protested against the 
scientitrc doctrine as unscriptural, destroyed the offending 
treatises, banished their authors from Paris, and forbade 
them to live in towns or enter places of public resort.} 

* Siunu lafii&ficm, f Atmt lewanaKt. 

JSce Motley, lift tf PaHtty tkt Botttr, wU ii. p. 315 r/Mf. 
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The champions of science, though repressed lor a time, 
quietly laboured on. especially in Italy. Half a century later, 
Steno, a Dane, and Scilla, an Italian, went still further in the 
right direction ; and. though they and their disciples took 
great pains to throw a tub to the whale, in the shape of sun- 
dry vague concessions to the Genesis legends, they developed 
geological truth more and more. 

In France, the old theological spirit remained exceed- 
ingly powerful. About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Buffon made another attempt to state simple geological 
truths ; but the theological faculty of the Sorbonne dragged 
him at once from his high position, forced him to recant 
ignominiously, and to print his recantation. It runs as fol- 
lows: "I declare that I had no intention to contradict the 
text of Scripture; that I believe most firmly all therein re- 
lated about the creation, both as to order of time and matter 
of fact. I abandon everything in my book respecting the 
formation of the earth, and generally all which may be con- 
trary to the narrative of Moses." This humiliating docu- 
ment reminds us painfully of that forced upon Galileo a 
hundred years before. 

It has been well observed by one of the greatest of mod- 
ern authorities that the doctrine which B\iffon thus "aban- 
doned" is as firmly established as that of the earth's rota- 
tion upon its axis* Yet one hundred and fifty }"cars were 
required to secure for it even a fair hearing; the prevailing 
doctrine of the Church continued to be that "all things 
were made at the beginning of the world," and that to say 
that stones and fossils were made before or since " the begin- 
ning "is contrary to Scripture. Again we find theological 
substitutes for scientific explanation ripening into phrases 
more and more hollow — making fossils *' sports of Nature." 
or " mineral concretions," or " creations of plastic force," or 
"models" made by the Creator before he had fully decided 
upon the best manner of creating various beings. 

Of this period, when theological substitutes for science 
were carrying all before them, there still exists a monument 



* See citation and remark in Lyell'i PrineipUt of Otology, cluip. iti, p. 57 : ftba 
HiulejF, Eitayi on Cmtrm/erUJ Qtuttiont, p. 6a. 
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commemorating at the same time a farce and a tragedy. 
This is the work of Johann Beringer, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg and private physician to the Prince- 
Bishop — the treatise bearing the title Litfwgrapkim Wirce- 
burgensis Specimen Primutn, '* illustrated with the marvellous 
likenesses of two hundred figured or rather inscctiforra 
stones." Beringer, for the greater glory of God, had pre. 
viously committed himself so completely to the theory that 
lossils are simply " stones of a peculiar sort, hidden by the 
Author of Nature for his own pleasure," * that some of his 
students determined to give his faith in that pious doctrine 
a thorough trial. They therefore prepared a collection of 
sham fossils in baked clay, imitating not only plants, reptiles, 
and fishes of every sort that their knowledge or imagination 
could suggest, but even Hebrew and Syriac inscriptions, 
one of them the name of the Almighty ; and these they buried 
in a place where the professor was wont to search for speci- 
mens. The joy of Beringer on unearthing these proofs of 
the immediate agency of the finger of God in creating fossils 
knew no bounds. At great cost he prepared this book, whose 
twenty-two elaborate plates of facsimiles were forever to 
settle the question in favour of theology and against science, 
and prefixed to the work an allegorical title page, wherein 
not only the glory of his own sovereign, but that of heaven 
itself, was pictured as based upon a pyramid of these mirac- 
ulous fossils. So robust was his faith that not even a pre- 
mature exposure of the fraud could dissuade him from the 
publication of his book. Dismissing in one contemptuous 
chapter this exposure as a slander by his rivals, he appealed 
to the learned world. But the shout of laughter that wel- 
comed the work soon convinced even its author. In vaia 
did he try to suppress it; and, according to tradition, hav- 
ing wasted his fortune in vain attempts to buy up all the 
copies of it, and being taunted by the rivals whom he had 
thought to overwhelm, he died of chagrin. Even death did 
not end his misfortunes. The copies of the first edition hav- 
ing been sold by a graceless descendant to a Leipsic book- 
seller, a second edition was brought out under a new title, 
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and this, too. is now much sought as a precious nwiDoriBl of 
human credulity.* 

But even this discomfiture did not end the idea which 
bad caused it, for, although some latitude was allowed 
among the various theoI<^co^cicntific explanatioDS. it Wtt 
stiU held meritorious to believe that all fossiU were pk»c«d 
io the strata on one of the creative days by the hand of the 
Almighty, and that this was done for some mysterious puN 
pose, probably for the trial of human faith. 

Strange as it may at first seem, the theological war 
against a scientific method in gcol<^y was waged more 
fiercely in Protestant countries than in Catholic. The older 
Church had learned by her costly mistakes, especially to 
the cases of Copernicus and Galileo, what dangers to her 
claim of infallibility lay in meddling with a growing science. 
Id Italy, therefore, comparatively little opposition was made, 
while England furnished the most bitter opponents to ge- 
ology so long as the controversy could be maintained, and 
the most active negotiators in patching up a truce on the 
basis of a sham science afterward. The Church of England 
did, indeed, produce some nublc men, like Bishop Clayton 
and John Mitchell, who stood 5rm1y by the scientific meth- 
od; but these appear generally to have been overwhelmed 
by a chorus of churchmen and dissenters, whose mixtures of 
theology and science, sometimes tragic in their results and 
sometimes comic, are among the most instructive things in 
modern history.f 

* See Cams, Gtjchickte ifer Zattlegit, fttunich, i373, p, 467. note, knd Rcnich, 
Bihei ttttid Natur. p. 197. A list of the authoritLu upon this epimlc, wlih ihc Icil 
of one of the epigrams circulated it poor Bcringer'i espense, it given by Di. KcuM 
in the Serapetim Tor tSji, p. 903. The book itielf lihc original iinprcs&ion) ii in 
the White Library at Conicl] Univcraity. For Beringer hioiscir, sec specially ih« 
tncyclopAdia of £r»:h and Cnibcr, and the Altgeitint iUutuAt Sii-j^ru/iiu. 

f For a comparison between the condoci of Itniimn and English eccl«ia»ic« u 
i«S>r1s geology, see Lycll. Prinnflts ef Gt^lcgy, tenth Kngli«h edition, rol. 1. p. 
33. For a pbilasophicat statement of reaionA why the Mrugiglc wa> more liitier 
and the alieinpt ai deceptive compromiseti more absurd in Kngland than eUew here, 
•ee Maury, VAnamHf AcaJ/mit dtt Seitnetti lecond editiotv, p. 15a. For very 
ftimk confessions of the reuons why the Roman Catholic Church hu become more 
careful in her dealings with science, see Roberts, Tht Punti/itai DarMt agaiiut 
tAe Earth't AfcxtmenX. London, 1885, especially pp. 94 and 13a, 133, and St. 
Ccoigc MiroTt's inicie in the A'tHtUaitA CtHtury for July. 1BS5. The Gr*t of 
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We have already noted that there arc generally three 
periods or phases in a theological attack upon any science. 
The first ol these is marked by the general use of scriptural 
texts and statements against the new scicntitic doctrine; the 
third by attempts at compromise by mt-ans of far-letched rec- 
onciliations of textual statements wilh ascertained fact ; but 
the second or intermediate period between these two is fre- 
quently marked by the pitting against science of some great 
doctrine in theology. Wc saw this in astronomy, when Bel- 
larmin and his followers insisted that the scientific doctrine 
of the carlh revolving about the sun is contrary to the theo- 
logical doctrine of the incarnation. So now against geology 
it was urged that the scientific doctrine that fossils represent 
animals which died bcJorc Adam contradicts the theological 
doctrine of Adam's fall and the statement that " death en. 
tcrcd the world by sin." 

In this second stage of the theological struggle with geol- 
ogy, England was especially fruitful in champions of ortho- 
doxy, first among whom may be named Thomas Burnet. 
In the last quarter of the seventeenth century, just at the 
time when Newton's great discovery was g^vcn to the world, 
Burnet issued his Sacred Theory of thf Eartk. His position 
was commanding; he was a royal chaplain and a cabinet 
officer. Planting himself upon the famous text in the second 
epistle of Peter.* he declares that the flood had destroyed 
the old and created a new world. The Newtonian theory 
he refuses to accept. In his theory of the deluge he lavs 
less stress upon the "opening of the windows of heaven" 
than upon the "breaking up of the founlains of the great 
deep." On this latter point he comes forth with great 
strength. His theory is that the carlh is hollow, and filled 
with fluid like an egg. Mixing together sundry texts from 
Genesis and from the second epistle of Peter, the theological 



these gentlemen, it must not be roi^lteD. is & Roman Catholic clergyman, and the 
lecund DEI eminent layman of the same Chuich, and both admit that it was the ^ 
Poije. tpeaking fx catktdra, who erred in ihe Galileo case ; but ifacli cxplanatioo i 
that God allowed the Pope and Church to fall into ihii grievuui error, which hi 
ooil so clcfir. in order to &how odcc and for oU thai the Church has no right t 
decide quettionti in Hcicnce, 
• Sec 11 Peter iU. 6. 
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doctrine of the " Fall," an astronomical theory regarding the 
cclipiic, and various notions adapted from Descartes, he in- 
sisted that, before sin brought on the Deluge, the earth was 
of perfect mathematical form, smooth and beautiful, •' like 
an egg," with neither seas nor islands nor valleys nor rocks, 
** with not a wrinkle, scar, or fracturCj" and that all creation 
/was equally perfect. 

In the second book of his great work Burnet went still 
further. As in his first book he had mixed his texts of Gene- 
sis and St. Peter with Descartes, he now mixed the account 
of the Garden oi Eden in Genesis with heathen legends ol 
the golden age, and concluded that before the flood there 
was over the whole earth perpetual spring, disturbed by 
no rain more severe than the falling of the dew. 

In addition to his other grounds for denying the earlier 
existence of the sea, he assigned the reason that, if there 
had been a sea before the Deluge, sinners would have learned 
to build ships, and so, when the Deluge set in, could have 
saved themselves. 

The work was written with much power, and attracted 
universal attention. It was translated into various Ian* 
guagcs, and called forth a multitude of supporters and oppo- 
ncnls in all parts of Europe. Strong men rose against it, 
especially in England, and among them a few dignitaries of 
the Church ; but the Church generally hailed the work with 
joy. Addison praised it in a Latin ode, and for nearly 
a century it exercised a strong influence upon European 
feeling, and aided to plant more deeply than ever the theo- 
logical opinion that the earth as now existing is merely 
a ruin ; whereas, before sin brought on the Tlood. it was 
beautiful in its "egg-shaped form," and free from every 
imperfection. 

A few years later came another writer of the highest 
standing — William Whiston, professor at Cambridge, who 
in 1696 published his N'fw Theory 0/ the Earth. Unlike Bur- 
net, he endeavoured to avail himself of the Newtonian idea, 
and brought in, to aid the geological catastrophe caused by 
human sin. a comet, which broke open " the fountains of the 
great deep." 

But. far more important than cither of these champions. 
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there arose in the eighteenth century, to aid in the subjec- 
tion of science to theology, three men of extraordinary power 
— John Wesley, Adam Clarke, and Richard Watson. All 
three were men o( striking intellectual gifts, loftv character, 
and noble purpose, and the first-named one of the greatest 
men in English history ; yet we find them in geology hope- 
lessly fettered by the mere letter of Scripture, and by a tem- 
porary phase in theology. As in regard to witchcraft and 
the doctrine of comets, so in regard to geology, this theo- 
logical view drew Wesley into enormous error* The great 
doctrine which Wesley, Watson, Clarke, and their compeers, 
following St. Augustine, Bcdc, Peter Lombard, and a long 
line of the greatest minds in the universal Church, thought 
it especially necessary to uphold against geologists was. that 
death entered the world by sin — by the first transgression of 
Adam and Eve. The extent to which the supposed neces- 
sity of upholding this doctrine carried Wesley seems now 
almost beyond belief. Basing his theology on the declara- 
tion that the Almighty after creation found the earth and all 
created things "very good," he declares, in his sermon on 
the Cause and Cure of Earthquakfs, that no one who believes 
the Scriptures can deny that '• sin is the moral cause of earth- 
quakes, whatever their natural cause may be." Again, he 
declares that carthqtiakes are the " effect of that curse which 
was brought upon the earth by the original transgression.'* 
Bringing into connection with Genesis the declaration of St. 
Paul that "the whole creation groaneth and travailelh to 
gether in pain until now," he finds additional scriptural proof 
that the earthquakes were the result of Adam's fall. He de- 
clares, in his sermon on God's Approbation of His Works, that 
" before the sin of Adam there were no agitations within 
the bowels of the earth, no violent convulsions, no concus- 
sions of the earth, no earthquakes, but all was unmoved as 
the pillars of heaven. There were then no such things as 
eruptions of fires; no volcanoes or burning mountains." Of 
course, a science which showed that earthquakes had been 
in operation for ages before the appearance of man on tho 



* For \n% stntemenl ihat " the giving isp of witchcnft is in effect the giving 
o( the Uiblc," see Wuley's Journai, i;6&-'63. 
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pUnet, and which showed, also, that those very earthquakes 
which he coasidercd as curses resultant upon the Fall were 
really blessing, producing the fissures in which we find to- 
day those mineral veins so essential to modern civilization, 
was entirely beyond his comprehension. He insists that 
earthquakes are " God's strange works of judgment, the 
proper effect and punishment of sin." 

So, too, as to death and pain. In his sermon on the Fail 
of Man he look the ground that death and pain entered the 
world by Adam's transgression, insisting that the carnage 
now going on among animals is the result q( Adam's sin. 
Speaking of the birds, beasts, and insects, he says that, be. 
fore sin entered the world by Adam's fall, "none of these 
attempted to devour or in any way hurt one another " ; that 
" the spider was then as harmless as the fly and did not then 
lie in wait for blood." Here, again, Wesley arrayed his 
early followers against geology, which reveals, in the fossil 
remains of carnivorous animals, pain and death countless 
ages before the appearance of man. The half-digested frag- 
ments of weaker animals within the fossilized bodies of the 
stronger have destroyed all Wesley's arguments in behalf of 
his great theory.* 

Dr. Adam Clarke held similar views. He insisted that 
thorns and thistles were given as a curse to human labour, 
on account of Adam's sin, and appeared upon the e.nrth for 
the first time after Adam's fall. So, too, Richard Watson, 
the most profitic writer of the great evangelical reform 
period, and the author of the Institutes, the standard thco< 
logical treatise on the evangelical side, says, in a chapter 
treating of the Fall, and especially of the serpent which 
tempted Eve: " We have no reason at all to believe that the 
animal had a serpentine form in any mode or degree until 
his transformation. That he was then degraded to a reptile, 
to go upon his belly, imports, on the contrary, an entire 
alteration and loss of the original form." All that admirable 
adjustment of the serpent to its environment which delights 
naturalists was to the Wcstcyan divine simply an evil result 
of the sin of Adam and Eve. Yet here again geology was 



* Sec Walcy'* tcnnob on C9ii* Ap^oiatua oj Hit IV&rkt, puu n And xii 
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obliged to conlront theology in revealing the python in the 
Eocene, ages before man appeared.* 

The immediate results of such teaching by such men was 
to throw many who would otherwise have resorted to ob- 
servation and investigation back upon scholastic methods. 
Again reappears the old system of solving the riddle by 
phrases. In 1733, Dr. Theodore Arnold urged the theory 
of *' models," and insisted that fossils result from " infinitesi- 
mal particles brought together in the creation to form the 
outline of all the creatures and objects upon and within the 
earth": and Arnold's work gained wide acccplance.t 

Such was the influence of this succession of great men 
that toward the close of the last century tlie English oppo- 
nents o! geology on biblical grounds seemed likely to sweep 
all before them. Cramping our whole inheritance of sacred 
literature within the rules of a historical compcnd, they 
showed the terrible dangers arising from the revelations oi 
geology, which make the earth older than the six thousand 
years required by Archbishop Usher's interpretation of the 
Old Testament. Nor was tliis feeling confined to ecclesias- 
tics. Williams, a thoughtful layman, declared that such re- 
searches led to infidelity and atheism, and are *' nothing less 
than to depose the Almighty Creator of the universe from 
his ofhcc." The poet Cowper, one of the mildest of men, 
was also roused by these dangers, and in his most elaborate 

poem wrote: 

"Some drill and liore 
The solid eanh, and frnm ihc strata there 
Exiract a register, by which we learn 
Thai He who made it, and revealed Us date 
To Moses, was mistaken to its a^ 1 " 

John Howard summoned England to oppose "those sci- 
entific systems which are calculated to tear up in the public 
mind every remaining attachment to Christianity." 

With this special attack upon geological science by means 
of the dogma of Adam's fall, the more general attack by the lit- 

• Sec Wiitmitulrr Jifvirw, October, 1S70, lullcle on J(ikn WttUy's Ctiftfigfitty, 
with cilalion* from Weilcy'i Strmons, Watson's /njtilutts vf Thfvhgy, Adam 
Claike'n Commentary on thi Holy Scrif-tntii. elc. 

f Sec citation iu Mr. Ward's atticlc, w above, p. 390. 
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cral interpretation of the text was continued. The legendary 
husks and rinds of our sacred books were insisted upon as 
equally precious and nutritious with the great moral and 
religious truths which they envelop. Especially precious 
were the six days — each *' the evening and the morning " — 
and the exact statements as to the lime when each part of 
creation came into being. To save these, the struggle be- 
came more and more desperate. 

Difficult as it is to realize it now, within the memory of 
many now living the battle was still raging most fiercely in 
England, and both kinds of artillery usually brought against 
a new science were in full play, and filling the civilized world 
with their roar. 

About half a century since, the Rev. J. Mcllor Brown, the 
Rev. Henry Cole, and others were hurling at all geologists 
alike, and especially at such Christian scholars as Dr. Buck- 
land and Dean Conybcare and Pyc Smith and Prof. Sedg- 
wick, the epithets of "infidel," "impugncr of the sacred 
record," and "assailant of the volume o( God."* 

The favourite weapon of the orthodox party was the 
charge that the geologists were " attacking the truth of 
God." They declared geology " not a subject of lawful in- 
quiry," denouncing it as "a dark art," as " dangerous and 
disreputable," as "a forbidden province." as "infernal ar- 
tillery," and as "an awful evasion of the testimony of reve- 
lation."! 

This attempt to scare men from the science having failed, 
various other means were taken. To say nothing about 
England, it is humiliating to human nature to remember the 
annoyances, and even trials, to which the pettiest and nar- 
lowest of men subjected such Christian scholars in our own 
country as Benjamin SilUman and Edward Hitchcock and 
Louis Agassi;:. 

But it is a duty and a pleasure to state here that one 
great Christian scholar did honour to religion and to him- 
self by quietly accepting the claims of science and making 
the best of them, despite all these clamours. This man was 



• For tli«c citations, »ee Ljrcll, PrinripU$ p/ G^olegjf, introduction, 
t Sec Pyc Smilb, D. D., GtoUff am/ S^riftmrt, pp. I56, 1^7, 16S, 169, 
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Nicholas Wiseman, better known afterward as Cardinal 
Wiseman. The conduct of this pillar of the Koroan Cath- 
olic Church contrasts admirably with that of timid Protes- 
tants, who were hlling England with shrieks and denuncia- 
tions.* 

And here let it be noted that one of the most interesting 
skirmishes in this war occurred in New England. Prof. 
Stuart, of Andover, justly honoured as a Hebrew scholar, 
declared that to speak of six periods of time for the creation 
was flying in the face of Scripture; that Genesis expressly 
speaks of six days, each made up of "the e%'ening and the 
morning," and not six periods of time. 

To him replied a professor in Yale College, James Kings- 
ley. In an article admirable for keen wit and kindly temper, 
he showed that Genesis speaks just as clearly of a solid fir- 
mament as of six ordinary days, and that, if Prof. Stuart had 
surmounted one difficulty and accepted the Copernican the- 
ory, he might as well get over another and accept the reve- 
lations of geology. The encounter was quick and decisive, 
and the victory was with science and the broader scholar- 
ship of Yalc.f 

Perhaps the most singular attempt against geology was 
made by a fine survival of the eighteenth century Don — 
Dean Cockburn, of York — to scold its champions off the 
field. Having no adequate knowledge of the new science, 
he opened a battery of abuse, giving it to the world at large 
from the pulpit and through the press, and even through 
private letters. From his pulpit in York Minster he dc 
nounced Mary Somerville by name for those studies in 
physical geography which have made her name honoured 
throughout the world. 

But the special object of his antipathy was the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. He issued a 
pamphlet against it which went through five editions in two 
years, sent solemn warnings to its president, and in various 

• WU«fn«u Tvxkt Lecturtt pn tht Cenntditftt betwten Sritntt etfif FeotaM 
fltUgii>M, firei American edition. New Voik. 183;. As to tte coropiiraiiT« scTcriijr 
of the stmggle regarding asiionomy. geology, eic, in Catholic and I'rotettant 
counlriei, nee Lecky, Unglcnii in tht EighUrnth Century, chap. ix. p. 53S< 

f See SiliiMam'i Journa!, vol. km, p. 114. 
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ways made life a burden to Sedgwick, Buckland, and other 
eminent investigators who ventured to state geological /acts 
as they found them. 

These weapons were soon seen to be ineffective ; they 
were like Chinese gongs and dragon lanterns against rilled 
cannon ; the work of science went steadily on.* 



IIL THE FIRST GREAT EFFORT AT COMPROMISE. BASED ON 
THE FLOOD OF NOAH. 

Long before the end of the struggle already described, 
even at a very early period, the futility of the usual scholastic 
weapons had been seen by the more keen-sighted champions 
of orthodoxy; and, as the difficulties of the ordinary attack 
upon science became more and more evident, many of these 
champions endeavoured to patch up a truce. So began the 
third stage in the war — the period of attempts at compromise. 

The position which the compromise party took was that 
the fossils were produced by the Deluge of Noah. 

This position was strong, for it was apparently based 
upon Scripture. Moreover, it had high ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion, some of the fathers having held that fossil remains, even 
on the highest mountains, represented animals destroyed at 
the Deluge. Tertullian was especially firm on this point. 
and St. Augustine thought that a fossil tooth discovered in 
North Africa must have belonged to one of the giants men- 
tioned in Scripture.f 

• Prof. Goldwin Smilh inform* mc that (he papers of Sir Robert Peel, yet on- 
publuh«d, conUJn very curiout upccJuienB of ihc epistles of Dean Cocklmm. See 
nlw Ptrtonai KtioiUttximi n/ Mary ScmfrvilU, Boston, 1874, pp. ijq and 375. 
Compare willi any sUlemcnt of hi* rclii^ous views tbai Dean Coclilmrn wai bW« 
to make, ihc following ftwm Mra, Somerrille: "Nothing ha* afTonlcd mc w con- 
vincing a proof of the Deiiy as these partly menlnt conceptions of numerical and 
fnalhem.iiical science vrhkh have been, hj slow ()e|;ree*, vouchiafed to niai>— and 
are still granlecl in thetc latter timet by (he differettllal calculus, now superseded 
by the hi(;her ^If^ebta — all of which must hare existed in that sublimely omniscieot 
mind from utemiiy." See also Tki Lift and Lttttrt of Aditm ^fi/iTwV*. Cambridge. 
1B90. vol i). pp. 76 and rollowine. 

t For Tertullian. see his Dt PalUo, c. U (MiEie, Patr. tat. vol. ii, p. 1033). 
Foi AuRusiine's view, see Cuner, fttfkrrehti ttir Us Otttmtnts foaikt, foanb edi- 
tion, vol. il, p. 143. 
16 
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In the sixteenth century especially, weight began to be 
attached to this idea by those who fell the worthlessness of 
various scholastic explanations. StroTig men in both the 
Catholic and the Protestant camps accepted it; but the man 
who did most to give it an impulse into modern theology 
was Martin Luiher. He easily saw that scholastic phrase- 
making could not meet the difficulties raised by fossils, and 
he naiurally urged the doctrine of their origin at Noah's 
Flood.* 

With such support, it soon became the dominant theory 
in Christendom : nothing seemed able to stand against it ; 
but before the end of the same sixteenth century it met 
some serious obstacles. Bernard Palissy, one of the most 
keen-sighted of scientific thinkers in France, as well as 
one of the most devoted of Christians, showed that It was 
utterly untenable. Conscientious investigators in other 
parts of Europe, and especially in Italy, showed the same 
thing; all in vairi-t In vain did good men protest against 
the injury sure to be brought upon religion by tying it 
to a scientific theory sure to be exploded ; the doctrine 
that fossils arc the remains of animals drowned at the 
Flood continued to be upheld by the great majority of 
theological leaders for nearly three centuries as *' sound 
doctrine," and as a blessed means of reconciling science 
with Scripture. To sustain this scriptural view, efforts 
energetic and persistent were put forth both by Catholics 
and Protestants. 

In France, the learned Benedictine, Calmet, in his great 
works on the Bible, accepted it as late as the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, believing the mastodon's bones ex- 
hibited by Mazurier to be those of King Teutobocus, and 
holding them valuable testimony to the existence of the 
giants mentioned in Scripture and of the eariy inhabitants 
of the earth overwhelmed by the Flood.} 



* For Luther"* opinion, »ee his Commtntary an Genftit. 

f For A very full ttntement nf the honourable record of IWiy in this respect, 
Biid fo« the enliglitTned views uf some Italian churchmcD, icc Stoppani, // Dtigma 
e it Si^Unu Pfxititir, Miiin, i986, pp. 303 et leq. 

X For the ulcady nJhctcncc to this Mcrcd theory, sec Andial, Vie lU Pa- 
liny, p. ■;!>, and Cantu, Hhtoirt UnivtrstlU, vol. xv, p. 492. For CllmcC, SM 
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But ihe greatest champion appeared in England. We 
have already seen how, near the close of the seventeenth 
century, Thomas Burnet prepared the way in his Sacred 
Theory of th€ Earth by rejecting the discoveries of Newton, 
and showing how sin led to the breaking up of the "founda- 
tions of the great deep " ; and we have also seen how Whis. 
ton, in his New Theory of the Earthy while yielding a Httlc 
and accepting the discoveries of Newton, brought in a comet 
to aid iu producing the Deluge; but far more important 
than these in permanent influence was John Woodward, 
professor at Grcsham College, a leader in scientific thought 
at the University of Cambridge, and. as a patient collector 
of fossils and an earnest investigator of their meaning, de- 
serving of the highest respect. In 1695 he published his 
Natural History of the Earth, and rendered one great service 
to science, for he yielded another point, and thus destroyed 
the foundations for the old theory of fossils. He showed 
that they were not " sports of Nature." or " models inserted 
by the Creator in the strata for some inscrutable purpose," 
but that they were really remains of living beings, as Xcnoph- 
anes had asserted two thousand years before him. So far, 
he rendered a great service both to science and religion; 
but, this done, the text of the Old Testament narrative and 
the famous passage in St. Peter's Epistle were too strong 
for him, and he, too, insisted that the fossils were produced 
by the Deluge. Aided by his great authority, the assault 
on the true scientific position was vigorous: Mazurier ex. 
hibited certain fossil remains of a mammoth discovered in 
France as bones of the giants mentioned in Scripture ; Father 
Torrubia did the same thing in Spain; Increase Mather 
sent to England similar remains discovered in America, with 
a like statement. 

For the edification of the faithful, such "bones of the 
giants mentioned in Scripture" were hung up in public 
places. Jurieu saw some of them thus suspended in one of 
the churches of Valence; and Henrion, apparently under 
the stimulus thus given, drew up tables showing the size of 



his ZHtKrtatiem tvr t*t Giamtt, cited In Bergcr de Xivicx, Tradili^t Ttr-atc- 
ieigipm, p. 19)* 
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Our antediluvian ancestors, giving the height of Adam as 
123 feet 9 inches and that of Eve as 1 18 feet 9 inches and 9 
lines.* 

But the most brilliant service rendered lo the theological 
theory came from another quarter; for, in 1726, Scheuchzcr, 
having discovered a large fossil lizard, exhibited it to the 
world as the "human witness of the Deluge ":t this great 
discovery was hailed everywhere with joy, for it seemed to 
prove not only that human beings were drowned at the Del- 
uge, but that "there were giants in those days." Cheered 
by the applause thus gained, he determined to make the 
theological position impregnable. Mixing together various 
texts oi Scripture with notions derived from the philosophy 
of Descartes and the speculations of Whiston, he developed 
the theory that "the fountains of the great deep" were 
broken up by the direct physical action of the hand of God, 
which, being literally applied to the axis of the earth, sud- 
denly stopped the earth's rotation, broke up "the fountains 
of the great deep," spilled the water therein contained, and 
produced the Deluge. But his service lo sacred science did 
not end here, for he prepared an edition of the Bible, in 
which magnificent engravings in great number illustrated his 
view and enforced it upon all readers. Of these engravings 
no less than thirty-four were devoted to the Deluge alone. J 



• See Cuvirt, Fetheriku rmr kt Otttmeiitt /ossiUi, fourth edilion. yoI. ii, p. 
56 : ml«) GcolTroy SL-Hilaire, dted by Berger de Xivrej, Traditionj Ttrotol»- 
fijmft, p. tgo. 

+ /Iofni> Jitm-ii Ifttis. 

1 See ZoccklcT, vtil. ii, p. 173 ; »lw Sclieach»er. PMyiiea Sacra, AueuGtic Viit 
del. ei Ulm». 1732. For the ancient belief rcgar<JinK giaoii, see Leopanli. Saggi^\ 
Tor BCcoums of the views of Mwuricr and Sdieuchter, see Cuvier ; aUo HQchn«, ' 
Jtfan in P.ut. Present, and F-ture, EncUsh initiation, pp. 335. 336. For tn- 
CTTWie Malher't riews. sec Phihtofihual Trantofiumt, vol. xsiv. p. 85. A* W 
»lmikr fossils wnl from New Vork to the Royal Society ns rcmiiins of |{laiu«. tee 
Weld. MjiW-/"/ the Royil S^ety. vol. i, p. 4ai. Fot Father Tornilla and his 
CigaMti>/4>fia fi:sft}/Ma.ice V>'\nYMic Intredmriafi A I'^tvJt d* la Pa/Antoh^ 
Stratixr^hi^i^, Paris. 1864. p. act. For admirable summaries, see Lyell. Prim~ 
tifkt <•/ (kohgy. Ivondon, 1S67 : D' ArtliittC. Ci^U^it et PaUi^ntohgU, Paris, 1B66 ; 
Pictet, TniU Jt PalfontekgU. Paris. 1853 ; Vciian, Pfcdrome Jt la CMcgUA 
P«ris, 1863; Haeclecl, I/istary 0/ CrMtiD-. EngliA tranfrUiion, New York, iS7<i.1 
chap. Ui : and for recent progress. Prof. O. S. Marsh's Addnu m tht itUlcny ami 
Idetkodi «f PattantoUigy. 
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In the midst all this came an episode very comical but 
very instructive; for it shows that the attempt to shape the 
deductions of science to meet the exigencies of dogma may 
mislead heterodoxy as absurdly as orthodoxy. 

About the year 1760 news ol the discovery of marine fos- 
sils in various elevated districts of Europe reached Voltaire, 
He, too, had a theologic system to support, though his sys- 
tem was opposed to that of the sacred books of the Hebrews ; 
and, fearing that these new discoveries might be used to 
support the Mosaic accounts of the Deluge, all his wisdom 
and wit were compacted into arguments to prove that the 
fossil fishes were remains of fishes intended for food, but 
spoiled and thrown away by travellers; that the fossil shells 
were accidentally dropped by crusaders and pilgrims re- 
turning from the Holy Land ; and that the fossil bones found 
between Paris and fetarapes were parts of a skeleton belong- 
ing to the cabinet of some ancient philosopher. Through 
chapter after chapter, Voltaire, obeying the supposed neces- 
sities of his theology, fought desperately the growing results 
of the geologic investigations of his time.* 

But far more prejudicial to Christianity was the con. 
tinued effort on the other side to show that the fossils were 
caused by the Deluge of Noah. 

No supposition was too violent to support this theory, 
which was considered vital to the Bible. By taking the 
mere husks and rinds of biblical truth for truth itself, by 
taking sacred poetry as prose, and by giving a literal inter- 
pretation o( it, the followers of Burnet, Whiston, and Wood- 
ward built up systems which bear to real geology much the 
same relation that the Christian Topography of Cosmas bears 
to real geography. In vain were exhibited the absolute ge- 
ological, znOlogical, astronomical proofs that no universal 
deluge, or deluge covering any large part of the earth, had 
taken place within the last six thousand or sixty thousand 
years; in vain did so enlightened a churchman as Bishop 
Clayton declare that the Deluge could not have extended 



L 



* See Voltaire, DUstriattM mr itj ChangtmnOs arriv/i itant notre C/fiie ; alio 
VoliMrc. l^j Sm^uiarii/t dt la .Vatmrr, chap, aii ; also Jevons, Prinetflft »f Sei- 
tna, ToL ii, p. 338. 
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beyond that district where Xoah lived before the Flood ; in 
vain did others, like Bishop Croft and Bishop Stilling-flcet, 
and the nonconformist Matthew Poole, show that the Del- 
uge might not have been and probably was not universal ; 
in vain was it shown that, even if there had been a universal 
deluge, the fossils were not produced by it : the only answers 
were the citation of the text, " And all the high mountains 
which were under the whole heaven were covered," and, lo 
clinch the matter, Worthington and men like him insisted 
that any argument to show that fossils were not remains of 
animals drowned at the Deluge of Noah was " infidelity." 
In England, France, and Germany, belief that the fossils 
were produced by the Deluge of Noah was widely insisted 
upon as part of that faith essential to salvation.* 

But the steady work of science went on : not all the force 
of the Church — not even the splendid engravings in Scheuch* 
zcr's Bible — could stop it, and the foundations of this theo- 
logical theory began to crumble away. The process was, 
indeed, slow ; it required a hundred and twenty years for 
the searchers of God's truth, as revealed in Nature — such 
men as Hooke, Linnseus, Whitchurst, Daubcnton, Cuvicr, 
and William Smith — to push their works under this fabric of 
error, and, by statements which could not be resisted, to un- 
dermine it. As we arrive at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, science is becoming irresistible in this field. Blu- 
menbach. Von Buch, and Schlotheim led the way, but most 
important on the Continent was the work of Cuvier. In the 
early years of the present century his researches among fos- 
sils began to throw new light into the whole subject of geol- 
ogy, lie was. indeed, very conservative, and even more wary 
and diplomatic; seeming, like Voltaire, lo feel that "among 
wolves one must howl a little." It was a time of reaction. 
Napoleon had made peace with the Church, and to disturb 



• For k candid aummsry of the pnxirs from geology, Mlronomy, and roSlogy, 
that the Noxchiiui Dc]u(rc wm not miiveruiUy or widely estcnded, vce McClinlock 
and Slronf;, Cytk/^aJia of Bihtieal Tkral-tgy anJ KtcUtioitieal I.iUraturr, articlft 
Dting*. For gonoral history, «* Lycll. IJ'Arcbiac, nnd Vexion. For «.pecitl ouei 
sbovring ihe bittemc« of the coBflict, «ce the Rev. Mr. Davit's Lift of Rev. Or, 
Pyr Smith, paiHvt. For « late nccount, »ee Prof. Huxtey on Thr Ligklt ef tk4 
ChurtA antl tfif Light of Stienct, in ihe yintUtnth Ctntttry (or July, 1890L 
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that peace was akin to treason. By large but vague conces- 
sions Cuvier kept the theologians satisfied, while he under- 
mined their strongest fortress. The danger was inslinclively 
felt by some of the champions of the Church, and typical 
among these was Chateaubriand, who in his bcst-lcnown 
work, once so great, now so little — the Genius of Christianity 
— grappled with the questions of creation by insisting upon 
a sort of general deception " in the beginning," under which 
everything was created by a sudden fiat, but with appear- 
ances of prc-cxistence. His words are as follows : " It was 
part of the perfection and harmony of the nature which was 
displayed before men's eyes that the deserted nests of last 
year's birds should be seen on the trees, and that the sea- 
shore should be covered with shells which had been the 
abode of fish, and yet the world was quite new, and nests 
and shells had never been inhabited." * But the real victory 
was with Brongniart, who, about 1820. gave forth his work 
on fossil plants, and thus built a barrier against which the 
enemies of science raged in vain.f 

Still the struggle was not ended, and, a few years later, a 
forlorn hope was led in England by Granville Fcnn. 

His fundamental thesis was that "our globe has under- 
gone only two revolutions, the Creation and the Deluge, and 
both by the immediate fiat of the Almighty"; he insisted 
that the Creation took place in exactly six days of ordinary 
time, each made up of " the evening and the morning " ; and 
he ended with a piece of that peculiar presumption so famil- 
iar to the world, by calling on Cuvier and all other geolo- 
gists to " ask tor the old paths and walk therein until they 
shall simplify their system and reduce their numerous revo- 
lutions to the two events or epochs only — the six days of 
Creation and the Deluge." % The geologists showed no dis- 
position to yield to this peremptory summons; on the con- 
trary, the President of the Britbh Geological Society, and 
even so eminent a churchman and geologist as Dean Buck* 
land, soon acknowledged that facts obliged them to give up 



• G/nU dn ChriiHanitmr, cH»p. », pp. T-T4. elted hj Reotch, toL i, p^ »5o. 
f For ftdrairabtc ikclchn of Brongnurt and oiher paleobotuiuti, kc Ward, as 
above. 

\ See ihc works of CraavQIe Peno, vol. ij, p. vjy 
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the theory that the fossils of the coal measures were de- 
posited at the Deluge of Noah, and to deny that the Deluge 
was universal. 

The defection of Buckland was especially felt by the or- 
thodox party. His ability, honesty, and loyalty to his pro* 
fession, as well as his position as Caiion ul Christ Church 
and Professor of Geology at Oxford, gave hiin great author- 
ity, which he exerted to the utmost in soothing his brother 
ecclesiastics. In his inaugural lecture he had laboured to 
show that geology confirmed the accounts of Creation and 
the Flood as given in Genesis, and in 1823, after his cave ex- 
plorations had revealed overwhelming evidences oE the vast 
antiquity of the earth, he had still clung to the Flood theory 
in his Reiiqui(E Diluvianis. 

This had not, indeed, fully satisfied the anti-scientific party, 
but as a rule their attacks upon him took the form not so 
much of abuse as of humorous disparagement. An epigram 
by Shuttleworth, afterward Bishop of Chichester, in imita- 
tion of Pope's famous lines upon Newton, ran as follows: 

"Some doubts wrrc once txprtsscd about the Flood : 
Buckland arose, and all was clear as mud." 

On his leaving Oxford for a journey to southern Europe, 
Dean Gaisford was heard to exclaim: "Well, Buckland is 
gone to Italy ; so. thank God, we shall have no more of this 
geology ! " 

Still (here was some comfort as long as Buckland held to 
the Deluge theory; but, on his surrender, the combat deep- 
ened : instead of epigrams and caricatures came bitter at- 
tacks, and from the pulpit and press came showers of mis- 
siles. The worst of these were hurled at Lyell. As we 
have seen, he had published in 1830 his Principles of Geology. 
Nothing could have been more rautious. It simply gave an 
account of the main discoveries up to that time, drawing the 
necessary inferences with plain yet convincing logic, and it 
remains to this day one of those works in which the Anglo- 
Saxon race may most justly take pride, — one of the laod- 
marks in the advance of human thought. 

But its tendency was inevitably at variance with the 
Chaldean and other ancient myths and legends regarding 
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the Creation and Deluge which the Hebrews had received 
from the older civilizations among their neighbours, and had 
incorporated into the sacred books which tliey transmitted 
to ihe modern world ; it was therefore extensively " refuted." 

Theologians and men of science influenced by them in- 
sisted that his minimizing of geological changes, and his 
laying stress on the gradual action of natural causes still in 
force, endangered the sacred record of Creation and left no 
place for miraculous intervention; and when it was found 
that he had entirely cast aside their cherished idea that Ihe 
great geological changes of the earth's surface and the mul. 
titude of fossil remains were due to the Deluge of Noah, and 
had shown that a far longer time was demanded for Creation 
than any which coidd possibly be deduced from the Old 
Testament genealogies and chronicles, orthodox indignation 
burst forth violently; eminent dignitaries of the Church at. 
tacked him without mercy and for a time he was under 
social ostracism. 

As this availed little, an effort was made on the scientific 
side to crush him beneath the weighty authority of Cuvicr; 
but the futility ol this effort was evident when it was found 
that thinking men would no longer listen to Cuvicr and per- 
sisted in listening to Lyell. The great orthodox text-book, 
Cuvier's T/uory 0/ //w Earf A, became at once so discredited 
in the estimation of men of science that no new edition of it 
was called for, while Lyell's work speedily ran through 
twelve editions and remained a firm basis of modern thought.* 

As typical of his more moderate opponents wc may take 
Fairholme, who in 1837 published his Mosaic Deluge, and ar. 
gucd that no early convulsions of the earth, such as those 
supposed by geologists, could have taken place, because 
there could have been no deluge " before moral guilt could 
possibly have been incurred" — that is to say. before the 
creation of mankind. In touching terms he bewailed the 
defection of the President of the Geological Society and 
Dean Buckland — protesting against geologists who " persist 



* For Bnclcluid uid the vkrioBi fonns of alUck upon him, (c« Oordan. U/t of 
Si4ekiand. csi>cciall)r pp. lo, s6. 136. For the KtUck on LycU and his book, set 
Hiixlcy. Tht Li_jku ef the CAnreh anj iMc Light if Satntt, 
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in closing Iheir eyes upon the solemn declarations of the 
Almighty." 

Still the geologists continued to seek truth : the germs 
planted especially by William Smith, " the Father ol Eng- 
lish Geology," were developed by a noble succession oi in- 
vestigators, and the victory was sure. Meanwhile those 
theologians who felt that denunciation of science as " god- 
less " could accomplish little, laboured upon schemes lor 
reconciling geology with Genesis. Some of these show 
amazing ingenuity, but an eminent religious authority, going 
over them with great thoroughness, has well characterized 
them as "daring and fanciful." Such attempts have been 
variously classified, but the fact regarding them all is that 
each mixes up more or less of science with more or less 
of Scripture, and produces a result more or less absurd. 
Though a lew men here and there have continued these 
exercises, the capitulruion of the party which set the literal 
account of the Deluge ol Noah against the facts revealed by 
geology was at last clearly made.* 

One of the first evidences of the completeness of this sur- 
render has been so well related by the eminent physiologist, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, that it may best be given in his own 
words : " You arc familiar with a book ol considerable value, 
Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary of t/te Bible. I happened to know 
the influences under which that dictionary was framed. The 
idea nl the publisher and of the editor was to give as much 
scholarship and such results of modern criticism as should 
be compatible with a very judicious conservatism. There 
was to be no objection to geology, but the universality of 
the Deluge was to be strictly maintained. The editor com- 
mitted the article Deluge to a man of very considerable abil- 
ity, but when the article came to him he found that it was 
so excessively heretical that he could not venture to put it 
in. There was not time for a second article under that head» 
and if you look in that dictionary you will find under the 
word Deluge a reference to Flood. Before Flood came, a sec* 



• For Furfaolmc. we his Mciait Dtlnge. London, 1S37, p. 358. For a veij 
jntt chanclitrication ot varbiu schemes of " rcconcUuitiaD," sec Stiiclds, TMe.Fmal 
Philstefhy, p. 340. 
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ond article had been commissioned from a source that was 
believed safely conservative ; but when the article came 
in it was found to be worse than the hrst. A third article 
was then commissioned, and care was taken to secure its 
• safety.' If you look for the word Flood in the dictionary, 
you will find a reference to Noah, Under that name ynu 
will find an article written by a distinguished prolcssor of 
Cambridge, of which I remember that Bishop Colcnso said 
to me at the time, ' In a very guarded way the writer con- 
cedes the whole thing." You will see by this under what 
trammels scientific thought has laboured in this department 
of inquiry." * 

A similar surrender was seen when from a new edition 
of Home's Introduction to tite Scriptures, the standard text- 
book of orthodoxy, its accustomed use of fossils to prove the 
universality of the Deluge was quietly dropped, f 

A like capitulation in the United States was foreshadowed 
in 1841, when an eminent Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Interpretation in the most important theological semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Dr. Samuel Turner, 
showed his Christian faith and courage by virtually accept- 
ing the new view; and the old contention was utterly cast 
away by the thinking men of another great religious body 
when, at a later period, two divines among the most eminent 
for piety and learning in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
inserted in the Biblical Cyclopedia, published under their su- 
pervision, a candid summary of the proofs from geology, 
astronomy, and zoOlogy that the Deluge of Noah was not 
universal, or even widely extended, and this without pro- 
test from any man of note in any branch of the American 
Church. X 

The time when the struggle was relinquished by enlight- 



• See 0£&dal Refer t of tht National Ornferente of Um'tdriaH atui cthtr CAriu 
tian CAureAer keidat Saratoga. tSSi, p. 97. 

f Thiiwai about 1856; see Tylor. Earfy Hitk^ of Mankind, p. 399. 

% For Dr. Turner, tec hit Companion to llu Book of Genttii, L.ondoa and New 
York. 1S41, pp. 3i&-]t9. For HcCliniock and Sirong, see their Cythp^U of 
SihILal A'lU-.ifUJgt, ttc,Kt%\t\t Deluge. Farsimllsr nirTcndersof the Dclncc in 
TUJOU9 other rclisiaiis eaqrclopxdias and commentaries, see Hnxlejr, Euayi am 
CtHtrtverltd Queitionj, chap. xiii. 
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ened theologians of the Roman Catholic Church may be 
fixed at about 1862, when Keusch, Professor of Theolog'y at 
Bonn, in his work on The litbU and Nature, cast o(T the old 
diluvial theory and all its supporters, accepting the conclu> 
sions of science* 

But, thcjugh the sacred theory with the Deluge of Noah 
as a universal solvent for geological difficulties was evidently 
dying, there still remained in various quarters a touching 
fidelity to it. In Kuman Catholic countries the old theory 
was widely though quietly cherished, and taught from the 
religious press, the pulpit, and the theological professor's 
chair. Pope Pius IX was doubtless in sympathy with this 
feeling when, about 1850, he forbade the scientific congress 
of Italy to meet at Bologna, f 

In 1S5G Father Debreyne congratulated the theologians 
of France on their admirable attitude: "Instinctively," he 
says, "they siill insist upon deriving the fossils from 
Noah's Flood." i In 1875 the Abb6 Choyer published 
at Paris and Angers a text-book widely approved by 
Church authorities, in which he took similar ground ; and 
in 1877 the Jesuit father Bosizio published at Maycnce a 
treatise on Geology and the Deluge, endeavouring to hold 
the world to the old solution of the problem, allowing, 
indeed, that the *■ days " of Creation were long periods, 
but making atonement for this concession by sneers at 
Darwin." 

In the Russo-Greek Church, in 1869, Archbishop Ma- 
carius, of Lithuania, urged the necessity of believing that 
Creation in six days of ordinary time and the Deluge of 
Noah arc the only causes of all that geology seeks to ex- 
plain; and. as late as 1876, another eminent theologian of 
the same Church went even farther, and refused to allow 
the faithful to believe that any change had taken place since 
" the beginning " mentioned in Genesis, when the strata of 
the earth were laid, tilled, and twisted, and ihc fossils scat- 



* See Reu«ch. BiM utut A'atur, chap. xxi. 

f 5c« \Vhitcside, ttaiy in t/if NineUcnlh CaUtuy, vol. iii, cbsp. xiv. 
X See Zoeckter. vol. If. p. 47a. 

■ Sec Zoecltler. vol. ii, p. 478, and Bositia, Ctotofit tmJ dU Simtfiuih, Majr- 
cnce, 1677, preface, p. xtv. 
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tered amongf them by the hand of the Almighty during six 
ordinary days* 

In the Lutheran branch of the Protestant Church we also 
find echoes of the old belief. Keil, eminent in scriptural 
interpretation at the University of Dorpat, gave forth in 
1S60 a treatise insisting that geology is rendered futile and 
its explanations vain by two great facts: the Curse which 
drove Adam and Eve out of Eden, and the Flood that de- 
stroyed all living things save Noah, his family, and the ani- 
mals in the ark. In 1867, Fhillippi, and in i86g, Dielerich, 
both theologians of eminence, took virtually the same ground 
in Germany, the latter attempting to beat back the scientific 
hosts with a phrase apparently pithy, but really hollow — the 
declaration that " modern geology observes what is, but has 
no right to judge concerning the beginning of things." As 
late as 1876, Zugler took a similar view, and a multitude of 
lesser lights, through pulpit and press, brought these anti- 
scientilic doctrines to bear upon the people at large — the 
only effect being to arouse grave doubts regarding Chris- 
tianity among thoughtful men, and especially among young 
men, who naturally distrusted a cause using such weapons. 

For just at this time the traditional view of the Deluge 
received its death-blow, and in a manner entirely unexpected. 
By the invesiigations of George Smith among the Assyrian 
tablets of the British Museum, in 1R72, and by his discov- 
eries just afterward in Assyria, it was put beyond a reason- 
able doubt that a great mass of accounts in Genesis arc 
simply adaptations of earlier and especially of Chaldean 
myths and legends. While this proved to be the fact as 
regards The accounts of Creation and the fall of man, it was 
seen to be most strikingly so as regards the DeUige. The 
eleventh of the twelve tablets, on which the most important 
of these inscriptions was found, was almost wholly preserved, 
and it revealed in this legend, dating from a time far earlier 
than that of Moses, such features peculiar to the childhood 
of the world as the building of the great ship or ark to escape 
the flood, the careful caulking of its seams, the saving of a 



* S«e 7.oee\i\tt, toL ii, pp. 472, 571, snd ebcwhene ; dw citaiioiu in Reuscb 
uid Shields. 
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man beloved of Heaven» his selecting and taking with him 
into the vessel animals of all sorts in couples, the impressive 
final closing of the door, the sending forth differfni birds as 
the flood abated, the o^ering of sacrifices when the Hood had 
subsided, the joy of the Divine Being who had caused the 
flood as the odour of the sacrifice reached his nostrils ; while 
throughout all was shown that partiality for the Chaldean 
sacred number seven which appears so constantly in the 
Genesis legends and throughout the Hebrew sacred books. 

Other devoted scholars followed in the paths thus opened 
— Sayce in England, Lenormant in France, Schrader in Ger. 
many — with the result that the Hebrew account of the Del- 
uge, to which for ages theologians had obliged all geological re- 
search to conform, was quietly relegated, even by most emj- 
nent Christian scholars, to the realm of myth and legend.* 

Sundry feeble attempts to break the force of this dis- 
covery, and an evidently widespread fear to have it known, 
have certainly impaired not a little the legitimate influence 
of the Christian clergy. 

And yet this adoption of Chaldean myths into the Hebrew 
Scriptures furnishes one of the strongest arguments for the 
value of our Bible as a record of the upward growth of man; 
for, while the Chaldean legend primarily ascribes the Deluge 
to the mere arbitrary caprice of one among many gods (Bel), 
the Hebrew development of the legend ascribes it to the 
justice, the righteousness, of the Supreme God ; thus show* 
ing the evolution of a higher and nobler sentiment which 
demanded a moral cause adequate to justify such a catas- 
trophe. 

Unfortunately, thus far, save in a few of the broader and 
nobler minds among the clergy, the policy of ig^noring such 
new revelations has prevailed, and the results of this policy, 
both in Roman Catholic and in Protestant countries, are not 
far to seek. What the condition of thought is among the 
middle classes of France and Italy needs not to be stated 

* For Gror^ Smith, tee hu C^alJean Aaotint cf Cautis, New York, 1B76, 
especially pp. 36, 363. 9S6 ; alto tiii njxcial work on tke tubjccl. See also Lcnor- 
miinl. Lit Oriffiiui Jm VHitt^lrt, PnrU, 1880. chap. viJi. For Schrader, see hit 
Th* C^tiform Inieriptiotu and the OH Ttihtmrnt, Whitcbouic't Irantlntioiit 
London, i385, vol. i, pp. 47-49 ftnd gS-tot and cltcwhcrc. 
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here. In Germany, as a typical fact, it may be mentioned 
that there was in the year 1881 church accommodation in 
the city ol Berlin for but two per cent of the population, 
and that even this accommodation was more than was 
needed. This fact is not due to the want of a deep religious 
spirit among the North Germans: no one who has lived 
among them can doubt the existence of such a spirit; but it 
is due mainly to the fact that, while the simple results of 
scientific investigation have 6ltered down among the people 
at Urge, the dominant party in the Lutheran Church has 
steadily refused to recognise this fact, and has persisted in 
imposing on Scripture the fetters of literal and dogmatic 
interpretation which Germany has largely outgrown. A 
similar danger threatens every other country in which the 
clergy pursue a similar policy. No thinking man, whatever 
may be his religious views, can fail to regret this. A thought- 
ful, reverent, enlightened clergy is a great blessing to any 
country ; and anything which undermines their legitimate 
work of leading men out of the worship of material things 
to the consideration of that which is highest is a vast mis- 
fortune.* 



IV. FINAL EFFORTS AT COMPROMISE— THE VICTORV OP 
SCIENCE COMPLETE. 

Before concluding, it may be instructive to note a lew 
especially desperate attempts at truces or compromises, such 
as always appear when the victory of any science has be- 
come absolutely sure. Typical among the earliest of these 
may be mentioned the effort of Carl von Raumer in 1819. 
With much pretension to scientific knowledge, but with 
aspirations bounded by the limits of Prussian orthodoxy, he 
made a laboured attempt to produce a statement which, 
by its vagueness, haziness, and "depth," should obscure the 
real questions at issue. This statement appeared in the 



* Foi ihc forecoinff BUtencnts regardln; Cerauuiy (He writer reiki oa hU per- 
soiut observaiion u * muleni at the Uoivcrsiiy ot QerUn in t6s6. u a irareller U 
Tarioui periods afterward, aad as Minister of the United Sutes in 1B79, 1S80, and 
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shape of an argument, used by Bertrand and others in the 
previous century, to prove that fossil remains of plants in 
the coal measures had never existed as living plants, but had 
been simply a " result of the development of imperfect plant 
embryos"; and the same misty theory was suggested to 
explain the existence of fossil animals without supposing the 
epochs and changes required by geological science. 

In 1837 Wagner sought to uphold this explanation; but 
it was so clearly a mere hollow phrase, unable to bear the 
weight of the facts to be accounted for, that it was soon 
given up. 

Similar attempts were made throughout Europe, the 
most noteworthy appearing in England. In 1853 was issued 
an anonymous work having as its title A Briff and Complete 
Refutation v/ the Atui-Scriptnral Theory of Geologists', the 
author having revived an old idea, and put a spark oE life 
into it — tins idea being that "all the organisms found in the 
depths of the earth were made on the first of the six creative 
days, as models (or the plants and animals to be created on 
the third, fifth, and sixth days."* 

But while these attempts to preserve the old theory as 
to fossil remains of lower animals were thus pressed, there 
appeared upon the geological field a new scientific column 
far more ternhle to the old doctrines than an^' which had 
been seen previously. 

For, just at the close of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, geologists began to examine the caves and beds of 
drift in various parts of the world ; and within a few years 
from that time a series of discoveries began in France, in 
Belgium, in F.ngland. in Brazil, in Sicily, in India, in Egypt, 
and in America, which established the fact that a period of 
time much greater than any which had before been thought 
of had elapsed since the first human occupation of the earth. 
The chronologies of Archbishop Usher, Pctavius, Bossuet, 
and the other great authorities on which theology had 
securely leaned, were found worthless. It was clearly seen 
that, no matter how well based upon the Old Testament 
genealogies and lives of the patriarchs, all these systems 
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must go for nothing'. The most conservative geologists were 
gradually obliged to admit that man had been upon the 
earth not mereiy six thousand, or sixty thousand, or one 
hundred and sixty thousand years. And when, in iSO^, Sir 
Charles Lyell, in his book on T/is Antiquiij/ 0/ Man, retracted 
solemnly his earlier view — yielding with a reluctance almost 
pathetic, but with a thoroughness absolutely convincing — 
the last stronghold of orthodoxy in this field fell.* 

The supporters of a theory based upon the letter of 
Scripture, who had so long taken the ofiensive. were now 
obliged to hght upon the defensive and at fearful odds. 
Various lines of defence were taken ; but perhaps the most 
pathetic eSort was that made in tlie year 1857, in England, 
by Gosse. As a naturalist he had rendered great services 
to itoOlogical science, but he now concentrated his energies 
upon one last effort to save the literal interpretation of 
Genesis and the theological structure built upon it In his 
work entitled Omphalos he developed the theory previously 
urged by Granville Penn, and asserted a new principle 
called " prochronism." In accordance with this, all things 
were created by the Almighty hand literally within the six 
days, each made up of "the evening and the morning," and 
each great branch of creation was brought into existence in 
an instant. Accepting a declaration of Dr. Ure, that " neither 
reason nor revelation will justify us in extending the origin 
of the material system beyond six thousand years from our 
own days," Gosse held that all the evidences of convulsive 
changes and long epochs in strata, rocks, minerals, and 
fossils are simply "appearances" — only that and nothing 
more. Among these mere "appearances," all created simul- 
taneously, were the glacial furrows and scratches on rocks, 
the marks of retreat on rocky masses, as at Niagara, the 
tilted and twisted strata, the piles of lava from extinct vol- 
canoes, the fossils of every sort in every part of the earth, 
the foot-tracks of birds and reptiles, the half-digested re. 
mains of weaker animals found in the fossilized bodies of the 



* See Prof. Marsh's addreu u President of tke Society for the Advancement of 
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stronger, the marks of hyenas' teeth on fossilized bones found 
in various caves, and even the skeleton of the Siberian mam- 
moth at St. Petersburg with lumps of flesh bearing the marks 
of wolves' teeth — all these, with all gaps and imperfections, 
he urged mankind to believe came into being in an instant. 
The preface of the work is especially touching, and it ends 
with the prayer that science and Scripture may be reconciled 
by his theory, and " that the God of truth will deign so to 
use it. and if he do. to him be all the glory." * At the close 
of the whole book Gosse declared : " The field is left clear 
and undisputed for the one witness on the opposite side, 
whose testimony is as follows: * In six days Jehovah made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is.'" This 
quotation he placed in capital letters, as the final refutation 
of all that the science of geology had built. 

In other parts of Europe desperate attempts were made 
even later to save the letter of our sacred books by the re- 
vival of a theory in some respects more striking. To shape 
this theory to recent needs, vague reminiscences of a text in 
Job regarding fire beneath the earth, and vague conceptions 
of speculations made by Humboldt and Laplace, were min- 
gled with Jewish tradition. Out of the mixture thus obtained 
Schubert developed the idea that the Satanic " principalities 
and powers" formerly inhabiting our universe plunged it 
into the chaos from which it was newly created by a process 
accurately described in Genesis. Rougemont made the 
earth one of the "morning stars" of job. reduced to chaos 
by Lucifer and his followers, and thence developed in ac- 
cordance with the nebular hypothesis. Kurtz evolved from 
this theory an opinion that the geological disturbances were 
caused by the opposition of the devil to the rescue of our 
universe from chaos by the Almighty. Delitzsch put a simi- 
lar idea into a more scholastic jargon ; but most desperate 
of all were the statements of Dr. Anton Westermeyer, of 
Munich, in 77// Old Testament vindkated from Modern Infidel 
Objections. The following passage will serve to show his 
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Ideas: " By the fructifying brooding o( the Divine Spirit on 
the waters of the deep, creative forces began to stir; the 
devils who inhabited the primeval darkness and considered 
it their own abode saw that they were to be driven from 
their possessions, or at least that their place of habitation 
was to be contracted, and they therefore tried to frustrate 
God's plan of creation and exert all that remained to them 
ol might and power to hinder or at least to mar the new 
creation." So came into being "the horrible and destruc- 
tive monsters, these caricatures and distortions of creation," 
of which we have fossil remains. Dr. Wcstermeyer goes on 
to insist that "whole generations called into existence by 
God succumbed to the corruption of the devil, and for that 
reason had to be destroyed " ; and that "in the work of the 
six days God caused the devil to feel his power in all ear- 
nest, and made Satan's enterprise appear miserable and 
vain."* 

Such was the last important assault upon the strongholds 
of geological science in Germany ; and, in view of this and 
others of the same kind, it is little to be wondered at that 
when, in 1870, Johann Silberschlag made an attempt to again 
base geology upon the Deluge of Noah, he found such diffi- 
culties that, in a touching passage, he expressed a desire to 
get back to the theory that fossils were " sports of Na- 
ture." t 

But the most noted among efforts to keep geology well 
within the letter of Scripture isol still more recent date. In 
the year 1885 Mr. Gladstone found time, amid all his labours 
and cares as the greatest parliamentary leader in England, 
to take the field in the struggle for the letter of Genesis 
against geology. 

On the face of it his effort seemed Quixotic, for he con- 
fessed at the outset that in science he was " utterly destitute 
of that kind of knowledge which carries authority." and his 
argument soon showed that this confession was entirely 
true. 



• See ShieMs'* Fifu/ PhiUtofAy. pp. 340 ft Uf., and Renich'i Nahtrt and tht 
SWe (English transtntion, t886|w vo). i. pp. jift-jia 
f See kcaich. rol. i, p. 164. 
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But he had some other qualities of which much might be 
expected: great skill in phrase-making, great shrewdness 
in adapting the meanings o( single words to conflicting 
necessities in discussion, wonderful power in erecting showy 
structures of argument upon the smallest basis of fact, and a 
facility almost preternatural in "explaining away" trouble- 
some realities. So striking was his power in this last respect, 
that a humorous London chronicler once advised a bigamist, 
as his only hope, to induce Mr, Gladstone to explain away 
one of his wives. 

At the basis of this theologi co-geological structure Mr. 
Gladstone placed what he found in the text of Genesis: " A 
grand fourfold division " of animated Nature " set forth in 
an orderly succession of limes." And he arranged this order 
and succession of creation as follows : " First, the water popu- 
lation; secondly, the air population; thirdly, the land popu- 
lation of animals ; fourthly, the land population consummated 
in man." 

His next step was to slide in upon this basis the appar- 
ently harmless proposition that this division and sequence 
"is understood to have been so affirmed in our time by nat- 
ural science that it may be taken as a demonstrated conclu- 
sion and established facL" 

Finally, upon these foundations he proceeded to build an 
ai^ument out of the coincidences thus secured between the 
record in the Hebrew sacred books and the truths revealed 
by science as regards this order and sequence, and he easily 
arrived at the desired conclusion with which he crowned the 
whole structure, namely, as regards the writer of Genesis, 
that " his knowledge was divine." * 

Such was the skeleton of the structure; it was abun- 
dantly decorated with the rhetoric in which Mr. Gladstone 
is so skilful an artificer, and it towered above "the average 
man " as a structure beautiful and invincible — like some Chi- 
nese fortress in the nineteenth century, faced with porcelain 
and defended with crossbows. 

Its strength was soon seen to be unreal. In an essay ad- 



• See Mr, Olmlstone'* Datett af Cre<ktum anJ Wartkif, k reply to Dr. RcvOle, 
in the NuutitHth C^Hlury for November, 189$. 
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mirable in its temper, overwhelming in its facts, and abso* 
lately convincing in its argument, Prof. Muxley, late Presi- 
dent of the Rayal Society, and doubtless the most eminent 
contemporary authority on the scientific questions con- 
cerned, took up the matter. 

Mr. Gladstone's first proposition, that the sacred writings 
give us a great " fourfold division " created " in an orderly 
succession of times," Prof. Huxley did not presume to gainsay. 

As to Mr. Gladstone's second proposition, that "this 
great fourfold division . . . created in an orderly succession 
of times . . . has been so aOirmed in our own time by nat- 
ural science that it may be taken as a demonstrated con- 
clusion and established fact," Prof. Huxley showed that, as 
a matter of fact, no such " fourfold division " and "orderly 
succession" exist; that, so far from establishing Mr. Glad- 
stone's assumption that the population of water, air, and land 
followed each other in the order given, *' all the evidence we 
possess goes to prove that they did not"; that the distribu- 
tion of fossils through the various strata proves that some 
land animals originated before sea animals; that there has 
been a mixing of sea, land, and air •' population " utterly de- 
structive to the " great fourfold division " and to the creation 
" in an orderly succession of times " ; that, so far is the view 
presented in the sacred text, as stated by Mr. Gladstone, 
from having been "so affirmed in our own time by natural 
science, that it may be taken as a demonstrated conclusion 
and established fact" that Mr. Gladstone's assertion is " di- 
rectly contradictory to facts known to every one who is ac- 
quainted with the elements of natural science"; that Mr. 
Gladstone's only geological authority, Cuvicr, had died more 
than fifty years before, when geological science was in its 
infancy [and he might have added, when it was necessary 
to make every possible concession to the Church] ; and, 
finally, he challenged Mr. Gladstone to produce any contem* 
porary authority in geological science who would support 
his so-called scriptural view. And when, in a rejoinder, Mr. 
Gladstone attempted to support his view on the authority of 
Prof. Dana, Prof. Huxley had no difficulty in showing from 
Prof. Dana's works that Mr. Gladstone's inference was ut- 
terly unfounded. 
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But, while the fabric reared by Mr. Gladstone had been 
thus undermined by Huxley on the scientific side, another 
opponent began an attack from the biblical side. The 
Rev. Canon Driver, professor at Mr. Gladstone's own Uni- 
versity of Oxford, took up the question in the light of scrip* 
tural interpretation. In regard to the comparative table 
drawn up by Sir J. W. Dawson, showing- the supposed 
correspondence between the scriptural and the geological 
order of creation, Canon Driver said : " The two series arc 
evidently at variance. The geological record contains no 
evidence of clearly defined periods corresponding to the 
'days 'of Genesis. In Genesis, vegetation is complete two 
days before animal life appears. Geology shows that they 
appear simultaneously — even if animal life does not appear 
first. In Genesis, birds appear together with aquatic crea- 
tures, and precede all land animals; according to the evi- 
dence of geology, birds are unknown till a period much later 
than that at which aquatic creatures (including Iishes and 
amphibia) abound, and they are preceded by numerous spe- 
cies of land animals— in particular, by insects and other 
' creeping things.' " Of the Mosaic account of the existence 
of vegetation before the creation of the sun, Canon Driver 
said. "No reconciliation of this representation with the data 
of science has yet been found " ; and again : '* From all that 
has been said, however reluctant we may be to make the ad- 
mission, only one conclusion seems possible. Read without 
prejudice or bias, the narrative of Genesis i. creates an im- 
pression at variance with the facts revealed by science." 
The eminent professor ends by saying that the efforts at 
reconciliation are "different modes of obliterating the char- 
acteristic features of Genesis, and of reading into it a view 
which it does not express." 

Thus fell Mr, Gladstone's fabric of coincidences between 
the " great fourfold division " in Genesis and the facts ascer- 
tained by geology. Prof. Huxley had shattered the scien- 
tific parts of the structure. Prof. Driver had removed its 
biblical foundations, and the last great fortress of the 
opponents of unfettered scientific investigation was In 
ruins. 

In opposition to all such attempts we may put a noble 
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Utterance by a clergyman who has probably done more to 
save what i3 essential in Christianity among English-speak- 
ing people than any other ecclesiastic of his time. The late 
Dean of Westminster, Dr. Arthur Stanley, was widely 
known and beloved on both continents. In his memorial 
sermon after the funeral of Sir Charles Lyell he said : " It is 
now clear to diligent students of the Bible that the first and 
second chapters of Genesis contain two narratives of the 
creation side by side, differing from each other in almost 
every particular of time and place and order. It is well 
known that, when the science of geology first arose, it was 
involved in endless schemes of attempted reconciliation with 
the letter of Scripture. There were, there arc perhaps still, 
two modes of reconciliation of Scripture and science, which 
have been each in their day attempted, and each has totally 
and destTvedly failed. One is the endeavour to wrest the 
words of the Bible from their natural meaning and/frre it to 
speak the language of science." And again, speaking of the 
earliest known example, which was the interpolation of the 
word "not" in Leviticus xi, 6, he continues: "This is the 
earliest instance of tlu falsification of Scripture to meet the de- 
mands of science ; and it has been followed in later times by 
the various efforts which have been made to twist the earlier 
chapters of the book of Genesis into apparent agreement with 
the last results of geology — representing days not to be 
days, morning and evening not to be morning and even- 
ing, the Deluge not to be the Deluge, and the ark not to be 
the ark." 

After a statement like this we may fitly ask, Which is 
the more likely to strengthen Christianity for its work in 
the twentieth century which we arc now about to enter — 
a large, manly, honest, fearless utterance like this of Arthur 
Stanley, or hair-splitting sophistries, bearing in their every 
line the germs of failure, like those attempted by Mr. Glad- 
stone ? 

The world is finding that the scientific revelation of crea- 
tion is ever more and more in accordance with worthy con- 
ceptions of that great Power working in and through the 
universe. More and more it is seen that inspiration has 
never ceased, and that its prophets and p, -ot those 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TffE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, EGYPTOLOGY, AND 
ASSYRIOLOGY. 



1. THE SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 

In the great ranges of investigation which bear most 
directly upon the origfin of man, there are two in which 
Science within the last few years has gained final victories. 
The significance of these in changing, and ultimately in re- 
versing, one of the greatest currents of theological thought, 
can hardly be overestimated ; not even the tide set in molten 
by Cusa, Copernicus, and Galileo was more powerful to 
bring in a new epoch of belief. 

The iirst of these conquests relates to the antiquity o( 
nan on the earth. 

The fathers of the early Christian Church, receiving all 
parts of our sacred books as equally inspired, laid liitle. if 
any, less stress on the myths, legends, genealogies, and tribal, 
family, and personal traditions contained in the Old and the 
New Testaments, than upon the most powerful appeals, the 
most instructive apologues, and the most lofty poems of 
prophets, psalmists, and apostles. As to the age of our 
planet and the life of man upon it. they found in the Bible a 
carefully recorded series of periods, extfrnding from Adam 
to the building of the Temple at Jerusalem, the length of 
each period being explicitly given. 

Thus they had a biblical chronology— full, consecutive, 
and definite— extending from iho (iml man created to an 
event of known date well within a«c*rtnincd profane his- 
tory; as a result, the early Clirlttlt lators arrived 
at conclusions varying lomcwhnt, "i- 
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ing. Some, like Origcn, Euscbius, Lactantius, Clement of 
Alexandria, and the great fathers generally of the first 
three centuries, dwelling especially upon the Scptuagint 
version ol the Scriptures, thought that man's creation took 
place about six thousand years before the Christian era. 
Strong confirmation of this view was found in a simple 
piece of purely theological reasoning : for, just as the seven 
candlesticks of the Apocalypse were long held to prove the 
existence of seven heavenly bodies revolving about the earth, 
so it was felt that the six days of creation prefigured six 
thousand years during which the earth in its first form was 
to endure; and that, as the first Adam came on the sixth 
day, Christ, the second Adam, had come at the sixth millen- 
nial period. Thcuphitus. Bishop of Antiuch, in the second 
century clinched this argument with the text, "One day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years." 

On the olhci hand, Eusebius and Si. Jerome, dwelling 
more especially upon the Hebrew text, which we arc brought 
up to revere, thought that man's origin took place at a some- 
what shorter period before the Christian era; and St. Je- 
rome's overwhelming authority made this the dominant view 
throughout western Europe during fifteen centuries. 

The simplicity of these great fathci"S as regards chronol- 
ogy is especitilly reflected from the tables of Eusebius. In 
these, Moses, Jot.hiia.and Bacchus.— Deborah, Orpheus, and 
the Amazons,— A bi me lech, the Sphinx, and CEdipus, appear 
together as personages equally real, and their positions in 
chronology equally ascertained. 

At times great bilterness was aroused between those 
holding the longer and those holding the shorter chronology, 
but after all the difference between them, as we now see, 
was trivial; and it may be broadly stated that in the early 
Church, "always, everywhere, and by all," it was held as 
certain, upon the absolute warrant of Scripture, that man 
was created from four to six thousand years before the 
Christian era. 

To doubt this, and even much less than this, was to risk 
damnation. St. Augustine insisted that belief in the antip- 
odes and in the longer duration of the earth than six thou- 
sand years were deadly heresies, equally hostile to Scripture. 
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Philastrius, the friend of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
whose fearful catalogue of heresies served as a guide to in- 
tolerance throughout the Middle Ages, condemned with the 
same holy horror those who expressed doubt as to the ortho- 
dox number of years since the beginning of the world, and 
those who doubted an earthquake to be the literal voice of 
an angry God, or who questioned the plurality of the heav- 
ens, or who gainsaid the statement that God brings out the 
stars from his treasures and hangs them up in the sotid 
firmament above the earth every night. 

About the beginning of the seventh century Isidore of 
Seville, the great theologian of his time, took up the subject. 
He accepted the dominant view not only of Hebrew but of 
all other chronologies, without anything tike real criticism. 
The childlike faith of his system may be imagined from his 
summaries which follow. He tells us: 

" Joseph lived one hundred and five years. Greece be- 
gan to cultivate grain." 

" The Jews were in slavery in Egypt one hundred and 
forty-four years. Atlas discovered astrology." 

" Joshua ruled for twenty-seven years. Ericthonius yoked 
horses together." 

" Othnicl, forty years. Cadmus introduced letters into 
Greece." 

" Deborah, forty years. ApoUo discovered the art of 
medicine and invented the cithara." 

" Gideon, forty years. Mercury invented the lyre and 
gave it to Orpheus." 

Reasoning in this general way, Isidore kept well under 
the longer date; and, the great theological authority of 
southern Europe having thus spoken, the question was vir- 
tually at rest throughout Christendom for nearly a hundred 
years. 

Early in the eighth century the Venerable Bcde took up 
the problem. Dwelling especially upon the received He- 
brew text of the Old Testament, he soon entangled himself 
in very serious difficulties : but. in spite of the great fathers 
of the first three centuries, he reduced the antiquity of man 
on the earth by nearly a thousand years, and, in spite of 
muttcrings against him as coming dangerously dt 
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which made the theological argument from the six days of 
creation xo the six ages of the world look doubtful, his au- 
thority haid great weight, and did much to fix western Europe 
in its allegiance to the general system laid down by Eusebius 
and Jerome. 

In the twelfth century this belief was rc-cnforced by a 
tide of thought from a very different quarter. Rabbi Moses 
Maimonides and other Jewish scholars, by careful study of 
the Hebrew text, arrived at conclusions diminishing the an* 
tiquity of man still further, and thus gave strength through- 
out the Middle Ages to the shorter chronology: it was 
incorporated into the sacred science of Christianity ; and 
Vincent of Bcauvais, in his great S/>ecu/um Historiale, forming 
part of that still more enormous work intended to sum up 
all the knowledge possessed by the ages of faith, placed the 
creation of man at about four thousand years before our era.* 

At the Reformation this view was not disturbed. The 
same manner of accepting the sacred text which led Luther, 
Melanchthon, and the great Protestant leaders generally, to 
oppose the Copcmican theon,-, fixed them firmly in this 
biblical chronology; the keynote was sounded for them by 
Luther when he said, '* We know, on the authority of Moses, 
that longer ago than six thousand years the world did not 
exist" Melanchthon, more exact, ^xcd the creation of roan 
at 3963 B. c. 



* For a lAble samming up the peiiodi, bom Ad&m to ibe buQding of [he Tem- 
ple, eipliciily given in tlic Scripture*, tee the admirable paper on Tht Papt and 
the BihU, in Tlu OmUmporary Review for April, 1893. For the ilnie of man's 
creatiun ai given by Irading chronologists in various branches of the Chorch. see 
L'Arlde (Vn[A-«- ty ZJai-j, P»ris i9ii). vol. i. pp. a; rf«#. In this edition there 
are »unciry typogrnphic*! errors ; compare With Wailace, Tnu Age 9/ iM^ iVifrld, 
London. 1844. As 10 preference for the longer compilation by the fathers of th« 
Church, see Clinlon, FoiU lldltnUi. vol, ii. p. *)i. For the sacred li^ificance of 
the six days of creation in asccnaining the aniiqaitjr of man, sec especially Eickcn, 
GtitkifkU dtr mitUlalCtrUthtn WtlUtuikauwt^; al.Ki Wallace, True Agr of At 
WifrU, ppv a, 3. For Ihc view* of Sr. Augiisttne, see Topinard, AMMrapotsgu, 
ddng the De Gtr. DH.. lih. xvi, c viii. lib. sii. c a. For (he views of Pfailastrius, 
•ce the De Hitresikut, c TC»3. ir3, tt fatiim, in Mi^nc, tome lit. For Enscbios't 
simple credulity, sec the lablcs in Palmer's Egyfiian Ckrattiekt. vol, ii, pp. SaS. 
8*9- For Bede. icc Uiher's Ckronatogia Satm. cited in Wallace, Tnu Agt pf tkt 
W,*rli, p. 35. For Uidorc of Seville, Me the £tym«Iegia, lib. v, c 39 ; also lib. iii, 
in Mignc, lomc Luxii, 
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But the great Christian scholars continued the old en. 
deavour lo make the time of man's origin more precise : ihere 
seems to have been a sort of fascinaiion in the subject which 
developed a long array of chronologists, all we^;hin); the 
minutest indications in our sacred books, until the l*niicslant 
divine De ViguoUes, who had given forty years to the study 
of biblical chronology, declared in 1738 that hf had gathered 
no less than two hundred computations based upon Scri|v 
lure, and no two alike. 

As to the Roman Church, about 1580 there was published, 
by authority of Pope Gregory XIII, the Knnian Martyrol* 
ogy, and this, both as originally published and ns revised in 
1640 under Pope Urban VII I, declared that the crvntlon o( 
man took place 5199 years before Christ. 

But of all who gave themselves up to these chmnologicill 
studies, the man who exerted the most powerlnt influenco 
upon the dominant nations of Chrislcndtun wns Archbishop 
Usher. In 1650 he published his Annals of she AmcitHt ami 
Nrm Ttstamtnts, and it at once became the greatest aulhoritjr 
for all English-speaking peoples. Usher was a man of deep 
and wide theological learning, powerful in controversy ; .ind 
his careful conclusion, after years of the roost profound study 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, was that man was created 4004 
years before the Christian era. His verdict was widely re- 
ceived as final ; his dates were inserted in the margins of the 
authorized version of the English Bible, and were soon pnic* 
tically regarded as equally inspired with the sacred text 
itself : to question them seriously was to risk preferment in 
the Church and reputation in the world at large. 

The same adhesion to the Hebrew Scriptures which had 
influenced Usher brought leading men of the older Church 
to the same view: men who would have burned each other 
at the stake for their differences on other points, agreed on 
this: Mclanchthon and Tostatus, Lightfoot and Jansen. Sal- 
meron and Scaliger. Pctavius and Kepler, inquisitors and 
reformers, Jesuits and JanscnisLs, priests and rabbis, stood 
together in the belief that the creation of man was proved 
by Scripture to have taken place between 3900 and 4004 
years before Christ. 

In spile of the severe pressure of this line of authorities, 
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extending from St. Jerome and Euscbius to Usher and Pc- 
tavius, in favour ol this scriptural chronology, even devoted 
Christian scholars had sometimes felt oblig^ed to revolt. 
The first great source of difficulty was increased knowledge 
regarding the Egyptian monuments. As far back as the last 
years of the sixteenth century Joseph Scaliger had done 
what he could to lay the foundations of a more scientific 
treatment o( chronology, insisting especially that the his- 
torical indications in Persia, in Babylon, and above all in 
Egypt, should be brought to bear on the question. More 
than that, he had the boldness to urge that the chronological 
indications of the Hebrew Scriptures should be fully and 
critically discussed in the light of Egyptian and other rec- 
ords, without any undue bias from theological considera- 
tions. His idea may well be called inspired ; yet it had little 
effect as regards a true view of the antiquity of man^ even 
upon himself, for the theological bias prevailed above all his 
reasonings, even in his own mind. Well does a brilliant 
modem writer declare that, " among the multitude of strong 
men in modern times abdicating their reason at the com- 
mand of their prejudices, Joseph Scaliger is perhaps the 
most striking example." 

Early in the following century Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
History of tiu World (1603-1616), pointed out the danger of 
adhering to the old system. He, too, foresaw one of the re- 
suits of modern investigation, stating it in these words, 
which have the ring of prophetic inspiration: " For in Abra- 
ham's time all the then known parts of the world were de- 
veloped. . . . Egypt had many magnificent cities, . , . and 
these not built with sticks, but of hewn stone, . . . which 
magnificence needed a parent of more antiquity than these 
other men have supposed." In view of these considerations 
Raleigh followed the chronology of the Scptuagint version, 
which enabled him to give to the human race a few more 
years than were usually allowed. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century Isaac Vos- 
sius, one of the most eminent scholars of Christendom, at- 
tempted to bring the prevailing belief into closer accordance 
with ascertained facts, but, save by a chosen few, his ef- 
forts were rejected. In some parts of Europe a man holding 
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records we re Corded, and caUed all Oiristians to turn Irou 
tbcm to " the infaltible anoab ol the Spirit of God." 

Bat. in spite ol wannogs Hke these, ve see the new idea 
croppii^ out in varioas parts of Europe. In !6-j. Sir John 
Marsbam pobUsbed a work in which he sho^rcd himsvll Nild 
and honest. After describing the heathen sources of Orien- 
tal historr. he turns to the Christian writers, and, hnvin^ 
used the histor/ of Eg)-pt to show that the great Church 
authorities were not exact, he ends one important argument 
with the following words: "Thus the most inicrcsting an. 
tiquitics of Egypt have been involvetl in the dcrpesi ohtcu- 
rity by the very interpreters of her chronology, who have 
jumbled everything up (yni omnia sMsqMt ifcfwt /rrmitrwrrmmf^ 
so as to make them match with their own reckonings of He- 
brew chronology. Truly a very bad example, and quilo uii* 
worthy of religious writers." 

This sturdy pnitcstof Sir John against the dominnnt iyi> 
tem and against the "jumbling" by which Euscbiut Imd 
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endeavoured to cut down ancient chronology within safe and 
sound orthodox limits, had little effect. Though eminent 
chronologists of the eighteenth century, like Jacki^on, Hales, 
and Drummond. gave forth multitudes of ponderous vol- 
umes pleading for a period somewhat longer than that gen* 
erally allowed, and insisting that the received Hebrew text 
was grossly vitiated as regards chronology, even this poor 
favour was refused them ; the mass of believers found it 
more comfortable to hold fast the faith committed to them 
by Usher, and it remained settled that man was created 
about four thousand years before our era. 

To those who wished even greater precision, Dr. John 
Lightfoot, Vice- Chan cellar of the University of Cambridge, 
the great rabbinical scholar of his lime, gave his famous 
demonstration from our sacred books that " heaven and 
earth, centre and circumference, were created together, in 
the same instant, and clouds lull of water," and that " this 
work took place and man was created by the Trinity on the 
twenty-third of October, 4004 B. c, at nine o'cIocIe in the 
morniDg." 

This tide of theological reasoning rolled on through the 
eighteenth century, swollen by the biblical researches of 
leading commentators, Catholic and Protestant, until it came 
in much majesty and force into our own nineteenth century. 
At the very beginning of the century it gained new strength 
from various great men in the Church, among whom may 
be especially named Dr. Adam Clarke, who declared that, 
" to preclude the possibility of a mistake, the unerring Spirit 
of God directed Moses in the selection of his facts and the 
ascertaining of hts dates." 

All opposition to the received view seemed broken down, 
and as late as 183; — indeed, as late as 1850— came an announce- 
ment in the work of one of the most eminent Egyptologists, 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson, to the effect that he had modified the 
results he had obtained from Egyptian monuments, in order 
that his chronology might not interfere with the received 
date of the Deluge of Noah." 



• Far Lightfoot, sec his ProUgcmeffa relating 10 ihe age of the world »t the biilh 
of Christ ; see also in the edition of hit work^, London, 1822, vol. ir, pp. 64. ri>. 
For Scftliger, we iht Dt EmenJati^m Tem^nun, 1583; ftli>o Mark Paliison, J?/. 
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But all investigators were not so docile as Wilkinson, and 
there soon came a new train of scientific thought which rap- 
idly undermined all this theological chronology. Not to 
speak of other noted men, wc have early in the present cen- 
tury Young, Champollion, and Rosellini, beginning a new 
epoch in the study of the Egyptian monuments. Nothing 
could be more cautious than their procedure, but the evi- 
dence was soon overwhelming in favour of a vastly longer 
existence of man in the Nile Valley than could be made to 
agree with even the longest duration then allowed by theo- 
logians. 

For, in spite of all the suppleness of men like Wilkinson, 
it became evident that, whatever system of scriptural chro- 
nology was adopted, Egypt was the seat of a flourishing civ- 
ilization at a period before the " Flood of Noah," and that no 
such flood had ever interrupted it. This was bad, but worse 
remained behind: it was soon clear that the civilization of 
Egypt began earlier tKan the time assigned for the creation 
of man, even according to the most liberal of the sacred 
chronologists. 

As time went on, this became more and more evident. 
The long duration assigned to human civilization in the frag, 
ments of Manetho, the Egyptian scribe at Thebes in the third 
century B. C, was discovered to be more accordant with truth 
than the chronologies of the great theologians; and, as the 
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present century has gone on, scientific results have been 
reached absolute])* fatal to the chronological view based by 
the universal Church upon Scripture for nearly two thou- 
sand years. j 

As is well known, the first of the Egyptian kings of whom 
mention is made upon the monuments of the Nile Valley is 
Mcna, or Menes- Manetho had given a statement, accord- 
ing to which Mena must have lived nearly six thousand 
years before the Christian era. This was looked upon for a 
long time as utterly inadmissible, as it was so clearly at vari- 
ance with the chronology of our own sacred books ; but, as 
time went on, large fragments of the original work of Mane- 
tho were more carefully studied and distinguished from cor- 
rupt transcriptions, the lists of kings at Karnak. Sacquarah, 
and the two temples at Abydos were brought to light, and 
the lists of court architects were discovered. Among all 
these monuments the scholar who visits I^gypt is most im- 
pressed by the sculptured tablets giving the lists of kings. 
Each shows the monarch of the period doing homage to the 
long line of his ancestors. Each of these sculptured mon- 
archs has near him a tablet bearing his name. That great 
care was always taken to keep these imposing records cor- 
rect is certain; the loyalty of subjects, the devotion of 
priests, and the family pride of kings were all combined in 
this ; and how effective this care was, is seen in the fact that 
kings now known to be usurpers are carefully omitted. The 
lists of court architects, extending over the period from Scti 
to Darius, throw a flood of light over the other records. 

Comparilig, then, all these sources, and applying an av- 
erage from the lengths of the long series of well-known 
reigns to the reigns preceding, the most careful and cautious 
scholars have satisfied themselves that the original fnigments 
of Manetho represent the work of a man honest and well in- 
formed, and, after making all allowances for discrepancies 
and the overlapping of reigns, it has become clear that the 
period linown as the reign of Mena must be fixed at more 
than three thousand years b. c. In this the great Egyptolo- 
gists of our time concur. Mariette. the eminent French au- 
thority, puts the date at 5004 b. c. ; Brugsch, the leading 
German authority, puts it at about 4500 B. c ; and Meyer, 



the latest and most cautious of the historians of antiquity, de- 
clares 3180 B. c. the latest possible date that can be assigned 
it. With these dates the loremost English authorities, Sayce 
and Flinders Petrie, substantially agree. This view is also 
confirmed on astronomical grounds by Mr. Ixickycr. the 
Astronomer Royal. We have it, then, as the result of a 
century of work by the most acute and trained Egyptolo- 
gists, and with the inscriptions upon the temples and papyri 
before them, both of which arc now read with as much 
facility as many medixval manuscripts, that the reign of 
Mcna must be placed more than five thousand years ago. 

But the significance of this conclusion can not be fully 
understood until we bring into connection with it some 
other facts revealed by the Egyptian monuments. 

The first of these is that whicli struck Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that, even in the lime of the first dynasties in the Nile Val- 
ley, a high civilization had already been developed. Take, 
first, miin himself: we find sculptured upon the early monu- 
ments types of the various races— Egyptians, Israelites, ne- 
groes, and Libyans — as clearly distinguishable in these paint- 
ings and sculptures of from four to six thousand years ago 
as the same types are at the present day. No one can look 
at these sculptures upon the Egyptian monuments, or even 
the drawings of them, as given by Lcpsius or Prisse 
d'Avcnncs, without being convinced that they indicate, even 
at thai remote period, a difference of races so marked that 
long previous ages must have been required to produce it. 

The social condition of Egypt revealed in these early 
monuments of art forces us to the same conclusion. Those 
earliest monuments show that a very complex society had 
even then been developed. We not only have a separation 
between the priestly and military orders, but agricultur- 
ists, manufacturers, and traders, with a whole series of sub- 
divisions in each of these classes. The early tombs show us 
sculptured and painted representations of a daily life which 
even then had been developed into a vast wealth and*varicty 
of grades, forms, and usages. 

Take, next, the political and military condition. One fact 
out of many reveals a policy which must have been the re- 
sult of long experience. Just as now, at the end oi ' *- 
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teenth century, the British Government, having found that 
they can not rely upon the native Egyptians (or the protec- 
tion of the country, arc drilling the negroes from the interior 
of Africa as soldiers, so the celebrated inscription of Prince 
Una, as far back as the sixth dynasty, speaks of the Maksi 
or negroes levied and drilled by tens of thousands fur the 
Egyptian army. 

Take, next, engineenng. Here we find very early opera- 
tions in the way of canals, dikes, and great public editices, 
so bold in conception and thorough in execution as to 611 
our greatest engineers of these days with astonishment. 
The quarrying, conveyance, cutting, jointing, and polishing 
of the enormous blocks in the interior of the Great Pyramid 
alone are the marvel of the foremost stone-workers of our 
century. 

As regards architecture, we find not only the pyramids, 
which date from the very earliest period of Egyptian his- 
tory, and which are to this hour the wonder of iht; world 
for size, for boldness, for exactness, and for skilful contriv- 
ance, but also the temples, with long ranges of colossal col- 
umns wrought in polished granite, with wonderful beauty 
of ornamentation, with architraves and roofs vast in size and 
exquisite in adjustment, which by their proportions tax the 
imagination, and lead the beholder to ask whether all this 
can be real. 

As to sculpture, we have not only the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh, so marvellous in its boldness and dignity, dating from 
the very first period of Egyptian history, but we have ranges 
of sphinxes, heroic statues, and bas-reliefs, showing that even 
in the early ages this branch of art had reached an amazing 
development. 

As regards the perfection of these, Lnbke, the most emi- 
nent German authority on plastic art, referring to the early 
works in the tombs about Memphis, declares that, " as monu- 
mcnts of the period of the fourth dynasty, they are an evi- 
dence of the high perfection to which the sculpture of the 
Egyptians had attained." Brugsch declares that "every 
artistic production of those early days, whether picture, 
writing, or sculpture, bears the stamp of the highest perfec- 
tion in art." Maspero, the most eminent French authority 




in this field, while expressing; his belief that the Sphinx was 
sculptured even before the time of Mena, declares that "the 
art which conceived and carved this prodigious statue was 
a finished art — an art which had attained self-mastery and 
was sure of its effects"; while, among^ the more eminent 
English authorities, Sayce tells us that "art is at its best in 
the age of the pyramid-builders," and Sir James Fcrgusson 
declares, " We are startled to find Egyptian art nearly as 
perfect in the oldest periods as in any of the later." 

The evidence as to the high development ol Egyptian 
sculpture in the earlier dynasties becomes every day more 
overwhelming. What exquisite genius the early Egyptian 
sculptors showed in their lesser statues is known to all who 
have seen those most precious specimens in the museum at 
Cairo, which were wrought before the conventional type 
was adopted in obedience to religious considerations. 

In decorative and especially in ceramic art. as early as 
the fourth and fifth dynasties, we have vases, cups, and other 
vessels showing exquisite beauty of outline and a general 
sense of form almost if not quite equal to Etruscan and Gre- 
cian work of the best periods. 

Take, next, astronomy. Going back to the very earliest 
period of Egyptian civilization, we find that the four sides 
of the Great Pyramid are adjusted to the cardinal points 
with the utmost precision. ** The day of the equinox can be 
taken by observing the sun set across the face of the pyra- 
mid, and the neighbouring Arabs adjust their astronomical 
dates by its shadow." Yet this is but one out of many (acts 
which prove that the Egyptians, at the earliest period of 
which their monuments exist, had arrived at knowledge and 
skill only acquired by long ages of observation and thought. 
Mr. Lockyer. Astronomer Royal of Great Britain, has re- 
cently convinced himself, after careful examination of various 
ruined temples at Thebes and elsewhere, that they were 
placed with reference to observations of stars. To stale his 
conclusion in his own words: "There seems a very high 
probability that three thousand, and possibly four thousand. 
years before Christ the Egyptians had among them men 
with some knowledge of astronomy, and that six thousand 
years ago the (X}ursc of the sun through ks prac* 
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tically very well known, and methods had been iDvented 
by means of which in time it might be better known ; and 
that, not very long alter that, they not only considered ques- 
tions relating to the sun, but began to take up other ques- 
tions relating to the position and movement of the stars." 

The same view of the antiquity of man in the Nile val- 
ley is confirmed ty philologists. To use the words of Max 
Dunckcr : " The oldest monuments of Egypt — and they are 
the oldest monuments in the world — exhibit the Egyptian in 
possession of the art of writing." It is found also, by the in- 
scriptions of the early dynasties, that the Egyptian language 
had even at that early time been developed in all essential 
particulars to the highest point it ever attained. What long 
periods it must have required for such a development every 
scholar In philology can imagine. 

As regards medical science, we have the Berlin papyrus, 
which, although of a later period, refers with careful speci- 
fication to a medical literature of the first dynasty. 

As regards archjcology. the earliest known inscriptions 
point to still earlier events and buildings, indicating a long 
sequence in previous history. 

As to all that pertains to the history of civilization, no 
man of fair and open mind can go into the museums of Cairo 
or the Louvre or the British Museum and look at the raonu* 
ments of those earlier dynasties without seeing in them the 
results of a development in art, science, laws, customs, and 
language, which must have required a vast period before 
the time of Mcna. And this conclusion is forced upon us 
all the more invincibly when we consider the slow growth 
of ideas in the earlier stages of civilization as compared with 
the later — a slowness of growth which has kept the natives 
of many pans ol the world in that earliest civilization to this 
hour. To this we must add the fact that Egyptian civiliza- 
tion was especially immobile: its development into castes is 
but one among many evidences that it was the very opposite 
of a civilization developed rapidly. 

As to the length of (he perind before the time of Mena, 
there is, of course, nothing exact. Manetho gives lists of 
great personages before that first dynasty, and these extend 
over twenty-four thousand years. Bunsen, one of the most 
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learned of Christian scholars, declares that not less than ten 
thousand years were necessary for the development of civili- 
zation up to the point where we find it in Mena's time. No 
one can claim precision for either o( these statements, but 
they are valuable as showing the impression of vast antiquity 
made upon the most competent judges by the careful study 
of those remains: no unbiased judge can doubt that an im- 
mensely long period of years must have been required for 
the development of civilization up to the state in which we 
there find it. 

The investigations in the bed of the Nile confirm these 
views. That some unwarranted conclusions have at limes 
been announced is true; but the fact remains that again and 
again rude pottery and other evidences of early stages of 
civilization have been found in borings at places so distant 
from each other, and at depths so great, that for such a 
range of concurring facts, considered in connection with the 
rate of earthy deposit by the Nile, there is no adequate ex- 
planation save the existence of man in that valley thousands 
on thousands of years before the longest time admitted by 
our sacred chronologists. 

Nor have these investigations been of a careless charac- 
ter. Between the years J 851 and 1854, Mr. Homer, an ex- 
tremely cautious English geologist, sank ntnety-six shafts in 
four rows at intervals of eight English miles, at right angles 
to the Nile, in the neighbourhood of Memphis. In these 
pottery was brought up from various deptlis, and beneath 
the statue of Ramcscs II at Memphis from a depth of thirty- 
nine feet. At the rate of the Nile deposit a careful eslimatc 
has declared this to indicate a period of over eleven thou- 
sand years. So eminent a German authority in geography 
as Peschcl characterizes objections to such deductions as 
groundless. However this may be, the general results of 
these investigations, taken in connection with the other re- 
sults of research, are convincing. 

And, finally, as if to make assurance doubly sure, a series 
of archxologists of the highest standing, French, German* 
English, and American, have within the past twenty years 
discovered relics of a savage period, of vastly earlier date 
than the time of Mena, prevailing throughout Egypt. These 
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relics have been discovered in various parts of the country, 
from Cairo to Luxor, in great numbers. They are the same 
sort of prehistoric implements which prove to us the early 
existence of man in so many other parts of the world at a 
gcologfical period so remote that the figures given by our 
sacred chronologists arc but trivial. The last and most con- 
vincing of these discoveries, that of f!int implements in the 
drift, far down below the tombs of cariy kings at Thebes, 
and upon high terraces far above the present bed of the 
Nile, will be referred to later. 

But it is not in Egypt alone that proofs are found of the 
utter inadequacy of the entire chronological system derived 
from our sacred books. These results of research in Egypt 
are strikingly confirmed by research in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. Prof. Sayce exhibits various proofs of this. To use 
his own words regarding one of these proofs: "On the 
shelves of the British Museum you may sec huge sun-dried 
bricks, on which are stamped the names and titles of kings 
who erected or repaired the temples where ihcy have been 
found. . . . They must . . . have reigned before the time 
when, according to the margins of our Bibles, tlie Flood of 
Noah was covering the earth and reducing such bricks as 
these to their primeval slime." 

This conclusion was soon placed beyond a doubt. The 
lists o( kings and collateral inscriptions recovered from the 
temples of the great valley between the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, and the records of astronomical observations in that 
region, showed that there, too, a powerful civilization had 
grown up at a period far earlier than could be made con- 
sistent with our sacred chronology. The science of Assyri- 
ology was thus combined with Egyptology to furnish one 
more convincing proof that, precious as are the moral and 
religious truths in our sacred books and the historicatindi- 
cations which they give us, these truths and indications are 
necessarily inclosed in a setting of myth and legend.* 

* Ai to Manctho, see, for a very fall account of hit relnHon^ to other chronolfr' 
gbta, Palmer. Egyftian CArttiitlft. vol. i, chap. Ji. For a more recent and Te«4- 
able account, ice Uiugsch, Egypt nttdtr tke Phar<tafu. Ivngliih edition, Lon<lon, 
(879, clmp. iv. For ti«ts of king* at Abydos and rltenhcrc, alio the tiiti of archl- 
lecti, tee Itnigsch, Palmer, Maricttc, and othent ; aho tlluttralionii in Lepiiiu. For 
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pioofs tliit the dynasties given wne concecutive and not contemporaneous, u wu 
once BO fondly argued by those who tried (o uve Archbishop Uther't chronology, 
see Marictte ; also Saycc's Hensdatiu, appendix, p. 316. For the vaiioui race type* 
given OIL early monuments, sec the colourc*! engraving* in Lcp^ius, LknkmSltr \ 
al&o Priise d'Avenncs, and the frontispiece in the £ngli>ib edition of Urugtich ; see 
also sialemcnt regarding the same fuhject in Tylor, Anthmpolcgy, chap. i. For ihe 
fulness of development in Egyptian civilixation in ihe earliest dynutict, sec Raw- 
linion'i £xypt, London, j38i, chop. «iti ; alBo Brugscb and other works cited. 
Fur the perfection of Egyptian engineeringr I rely not merely ujxin tny own ob- 
servatLon, but on what i% far more impurtant, the testimony of my friend the Hon, 
J, G. Batlcison, probnhly the largest and most experienced wurker in granite in 
the United States, who acknowledges, from personal obiervation, that the early 
Egyptian work is, in boldness and pcrfcclion, far beyond anything known since, 
and a Hiuice of perpetual wonder to him. As to the perfectioQ of Egyptian andii. 
tccluie, see very striking ilatemcnlsin Fergmson, Hiitary 0/ Arckittdurt, book i, 
chap, i As to the pyramids, showing a very high grade of culture already leachcd 
wndcr the earliest dynasties, see Ldbke. Getrk. dtr Arth., book L For Sayce't 
ricws, see his tfffviiorui, apj>endix, p. 348, As 10 sculpture, *ee for represents 
ttons photographs published by the Boulak Museum, and such works as the De- 
itripticn ilr I'EgyfU, Lepsius's DenkmSUr. and Ptiise d'Avennes ; see also a most 
valuable smalltwork, eaiy of access, Maspero, Artkirotegf, trautlaied by Miss A. B. 
Edwards, New York and London, t937. chaps, i and ii. See especially id I'rissc. 
vol. ii, the statue of Chnfrrf the Scribe, and ilic group of " Tea " and his wife. As 
to the artistic value of the Sphinx, sec Maspcro, as above, pp. 303, 303. Sec nl^o 
similar ideas in LQbke's Itiilory of Stulpiurr. vol. i, p. 34, As to astmnomical 
knowledge evidenced by the Great Pyramid, sec Tylor, as above, p. 3t ; al&o Lock- 
yer. On &»»* PoinU im tit Early fJultiry c/ Af/romemy. in A'aturt for 1891, and 
especially in the issues of June 4t]i and July ad; also bis Aittir af Attrcn^my, pai~ 
tim. For a recent itnd contervalive statement as to the dale of Meno. see Flinders 
Petrie. Hishry ef Egyft, London, 1891, chap. Ii, For delineations of vases, etc, 
showing Grecian proportion and beauty of form under the fourth and fifth dynasties, 
see Priue, vol. ii. Art Induitriet. A* to the philological <]aestion, and the develop- 
ment of language in Egypt, with the hieroglyphic system of writing, tee Kawlio- 
son's Egyfil, Lunduti, iSSi, chap, xiii ; also [.enormant ; also Max D&iicker, Ct- 
ttbiekfe det Allerihttmt, Abbott's translation, 1877. As to the medical papyrus of 
Berlin, see Brugv:h, vol. i, p. {3, but c>pcdally the Pafyrtu £bers. As to the cor* 
ruption of later copies of Manctho and fidelity of originals as attested by the monu- 
inents, tee Brugsch, chap. iv. On the accuracy of the present Egyptian chronol- 
ogy as regards long periods, see ibid,, vol. I, p. 39. As to the pottery found deep 
in the Nile and the value of Horner's dlscowery, se« Pcschcl, kacei of Mam, New 
York, 1876, pp. 43-44. For succinct statement, see also Laing, PrtbUmt cf tkt 
Euttirt, p. 94. For confirmatory proof* from As<yriology. we Sayce, ZA^rr/ m 
tkf Xt/i£ian ff tie Babyloniont (Hibberl Lecttuvs for 1887). London, 1887, in.lnv 
ductory chapter, and especially pp. 31-35. See also L-aing, Ituman Origint, chap. 
U, for an excellent summary. For an accoant of 6int implements recently found 
in gmvel terraces riftccn hundred feet above the present level of the NHe. and show- 
ing evidences of an age vastly greater even than those dug out of the gravel at 
Thebes, see article by Flindcn Pctric in l^tu^n Timtt of April iSth, i89S> 




CHAPTER VII. 

TffB ANTIQUITY OF MAN AND PRBHTSTORIC 
ARCHEOLOGY. 



I. THE THUNDER-STONES. 

While Ihc view of chronology based upon the literal ac- 
ceptance of Scripture texts was thus shaken by researches 
in Egypt, another line of observation and thought was slowly 
developed, even more fatal to the theological view. 

From a very cariy period there had been dug from the 
earth, in various parts of the world, strangely shaped masses 
of stone, some rudely chipped, some polished: in ancient 
times the larger of these were very often considered as 
thunderbolts, the smaller as arrows, and all of them as 
weapons which had been hurled by the gods and other 
supernatural personages. Hence a sort of sacredness at- 
tached to them. In Chaidca, they were built into the wall 
of temples; in Egj'pt, they were strung about the necks of 
the dead; in India, fine specimens are to this day seen upon 
altars, receiving prayers and sacrifices. 

Naturally these beliefs were brought into the Christian 
mythology and adapted to it. During the Middle Ages 
many of these well-wrought stones were venerated as weap- 
ons, which during the "war in heaven" had been used in 
driving forth Satan and his hosts ; hence in the eleventh cen- 
tury an Emperor of the East sent to the Emperor of the West 
a "heaven axe"; and in the twelfth century a Bishop of 
Rcnnes asserted the value of thundcr-siones as a divinely- 
appointed means of securing success in battle, safety on the 
sea, security against thunder, and immunity from unpleasant 
dreams. Even as late as the seventeenth century a French 
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ambassador brought a stone hatchet, which still exists in the 
museum at Nancy, as a present to the Prince-Bishop of Ver- 
dun, and claimed for it health-giving virtues. 

In the last years of the sixteenth century Michael Mer- 
cati tried to prove that the " thunder-stones " were weap- 
ons or implements of early races of men; but from some 
cause his book was not published until the following cen- 
tury, when other thinkers had begun to take up the same 
idea, and then it had to contend with a theory far more ac- 
cordant with theologic modes of reasoning ia science. This 
was the theory of the learned Tollius, who in 1649 told the 
world that these chipped or smoothed stones were "gener- 
ated in the sky by a fulgurous exhalation conglobed in a 
cloud by the circumposed humour." 

But about the beginning of the eighteenth century a fact 
of great importance was quietly established. In the year 
1715 a large pointed weapon of black flint was found in con- 
tact with the bones of an elephant, in a gravel bed near 
Gray's Inn Lane, in London. The world in general paid no 
heed to this: if the attention of theologians was called to it, 
they dismissed it summarily with a reference to the Deluge 
of Noah; but the specimen was labelled, the circumstances 
regarding it were recorded, and both specimen and record 
carefully preserved. 

In 1723 Jussieu addressed the French Academy on T^ 
Origin and Uses of Thunder-stones. He showed that recent 
travellers from various parts of the world had brought a 
number of weapons and other implements of stone to France, 
and that they were essentially similar to what in Europe had 
been known as " thunder-stones." A year later this fact was 
clinched into the scientific mind of France by the Jesuit 
Lafitau, who published a work showing the similarity be- 
tween the customs of aborigines then existing in other lands 
and those of thg early inhabitants of Europe. So began, in 
these works of Jussieu and Lafitau, the science of Compara- 
tive Ethnography. 

But it was at their own risk and peril that thinkers drew 
from these discoveries any conclusions as to the antiquity of 
man. Montesquieu, having ventured to hint, in an early edi- 
tion of his Persian Letters, that the world 1 uuch 
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older than had been generally supposed, was soon made to 
feel danger both to his book and to himself, so that in suc- 
ceeding editions he suppressed the passage. 

In 1730 Mahudcl presented a paper to the French Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions on the so-called "thunder-stones," and 
also presented a series of plates which showed that these 
were stone implements, which must have been used at an 
early period in human history. 

In 1778 BuEEon. in his ^poquts de la Nature, intimated his 
belief that " thundcr-stones" were made by early races of 
men; but he did not press this view, and the reason for his 
reserve was obvious enough : he had already one quarrel 
with the theologians on his hands, which had cost hini dear 
— public retraction and humiliation. His declaration, there- 
fore, attracted little notice. 

In the year 1800 another fact came into the minds of 
thinking men in England. In that year John Frere pre- 
sented to the I^ondon Society of Antiquaries sundry Hint im- 
plements found in the clay beds near Home : that they were 
of human make was certain, and. in view of the undisturbed 
depths in which they were found, the theory was suggested 
that the men who made them must have lived at a very an^ 
cient geological epoch ; yet even this discovery and theory 
passed like a troublesome dream, and soon seemed to be for- 
gotten. 

About twenty years later Dr. Buckland published a dis- 
cussion of the subject, in the light of various discoveries in 
the drift and in caves. It received wide attention, but thfr 
ology was soothed by his temporary concession that these 
striking relics of human handiwork, associated with the re- 
mains of various extinct animals, were proofs of the Deluge 
of Noah. 

In i82j Bou£, of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
showed to Cuvicr sundry human bones found deep in the 
alluvial deposits of the upper Rhinc.and suggested that they 
were of an early geological period ; this Cuvicr virtually, if 
not explicitly, denied. Great as he was in his own field, he 
was not a great geologist: he. in fact, led geology astray for 
many years. Moreover, he lived in a time of reaction ; it 
was the period of the restored Bourbons, of the Voltairean 
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King Louis XVIII, governing to please orthodoxy. Boufi's 
discovery was. therefore, at first opposed, then enveloped in 
studied silence. 

Cuvier evidently thought, as Voltaire had felt under simi- 
lar circumstances, that "among wolves one must howl a 
little " ; and his leading disciple, £lie dc Beaumont^ who suc- 
ceeded him in the sway over geological science in France, 
was even more opposed to the new view than his great mas- 
ter had been. Bou6*s discoveries were, therefore, appar- 
ently laid to rest forever.* 

In 1825 Kent's Cavern, near Torquay, was explored by 
the Rev. Mr. McEnery, a Roman Catholic clergyman, who 
seems to have been completely overawed by orthodox opin- 
ion in England and elsewhere; for, though he found human 
bones and implements mingled with remains of extinct ani- 
mals, he kept his notes in manuscript, and they were only 
brought to light more than thirty years later by Mr. Vivian. 

The coming of Charles X, the last of the French Bour- 
bons, to the throne, made the orthodox pressure even greater. 
It was the culmination of the reactionary period— the time 
in France when a clerical committee, sitting at the Tutleries, 
took such measures as were necessary to hold in check all 
science that was not perfectly "safe"; the time in Austria 
when Kaiser Franz made his famous declaration to sundry 
professors, that what he wanted of them was simply to train 
obedient subjects, and that those who did not make this their 
purpose would be dismissed ; the time in Germany when 
Nicholas of Russia and the princelings and ministers under 
his control, from the King of Prussia downward, put forth 
all their might in behalf of " scriptural science " ; the time in 
Italy when a scientific investigator, arriving at any conclu- 

* For the ][cnenl hiitoqr of early views TqcardiiiK (tone implecnenls, tee tk« 
firit chiplcn in CailitiltLic, /j* Francr PrihiiU^ri^ue \ also Joly, L'/fftnmt avant 
Us Atfl'jux; ntto I.yell, Lubbock, and Evxnu. For lichlDing.sionn in China and 
c1i«whcrc, tee citation fnicn a Chinese cncjrcIopinlU of 1663, in Ty lor, Early //». 
A>ry 0/ AfankinJ, p. 209. On the tiniTenaltty of this belief, on the surviving bm 
of fttone implements even into cirilbed timcc, and on their nutnufadurc lo-day. lec 
ibid., chapter viii. Foe the trealinent of Bonf 1 difcavcty, sec especially Mortilhl, 
Lt Pr/hist«ri^tte, Parit, l8S$, p. IT. For the lOppreniDti of the pottage in Maa> 
Cciiiiuicu'i Ptriian Lettrrt, see Letter 113, citeil in Schloucr't Hit^rj of tkt Eig^. 
tenth Ctnttry ^Ei^Utb (ranslalion). vol, i, p. 135, 
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sion distrusted by the Church, was sure of losing his place 
and in danger of losing his liberty ; the time in England 
when what little science was taught was held in due submis- 
sion to Archdeacon Paleys the time in the United States 
when the first thing essential in science was, that it be ad- 
justed to tlie ideas o( revival cxhorters. 

Yet men devoted to scientific truth laboured on : and in 
1828 Tournal, n£ Narbonne, discovered in the cavern of Bize 
specimens of human industry, with a fragment of a human 
skeleton, among hnncs of extinct animals. In the following 
year Christol published accounts of his excavations in the 
caverns of Gard ; he liad found in position, and under condi- 
tions which forbade the idea of afler^isturbance, human re- 
mains mixed with bones of the extinct hyena of the early 
Quaternary period. Little general notice was taken of this, 
for the reactionary orthodox atmosphere involved such dis- 
coveries in darkness. 

But in the French Revolution of 1830 the old politico* 
theological system collapsed: Charles X and his advisers 
fled for their lives; the other continental monarchs got 
glimpses of new light; the priesthood in charge of educa- 
tion were put on their good behaviour for a time, and a better 
era began. 

Under the constitutional monarchy of the house of Or- 
leans in France and Belgium less attention was therefore 
paid by Government to the saving of souls ; and we have 
in rapid succession new discoveries of remains of human in- 
dustry, and even of human skeletons so mingled with bones 
of extinct animals as to give additional proofs that the origin 
of man was at a period vastly earlier than any which theolo- 
gians had dreamed of. 

A few years later the reactionary clerical influence 
against science in this field rallied again. Schmcrling in 
1833 had explored a muUllude of caverns in Belgium, espe- 
cially at Engis and Engihout. and had found human skulls 
and bones closely associated with bones of extinct animals, 
such as the cave bear, hyena, elephant, and rhinoceros, while 
mingled with these were evidences of human workmanship 
in the shape of chipped flint implements; discoveries of a 
similar sort had been made by Dc Serres in France and by 
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Lund in Brazil; but, at least as far as continental Europe 
was concerned, these discoveries were received with much 
coolness both by Catholic leaders of opinion in France and 
Belgium and by Protestant leaders in England and Holland. 
Schmcrling himself appears to have been overawed, and 
gave forth a sort of apologetic theory, half scientific, half 
thcologic, vainly hoping to satisfy the clerical side. 

Nor was it much better in England. Sir Charles Lyell, 
so devoted a servant of prehistoric research thirty years 
later, was still holding out against it On the scientific side; 
and, as to the theological side, it was the period when that 
great churchman. Dean Cockburn, was insulting geologists 
from the pulpit of York Minster, and the Rev. Mellor Brown 
denouncing geology as "a black art," "a forbidden prov- 
ince"; and when, in America, I'rof. Moses Stuart and others 
like him were belittling the work of Benjamin Silliman and 
Edward Hitchcock. 

In 1840 Godwin Austin presented to the Royal Geo- 
logical Society an account of his discoveries in Kent's Cav- 
ern, near Torquay, and especially of human bones and imple- 
ments mingled with bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, cave 
bear, hyena, and other extinct animals; yet this memoir, 
like that of McEnery fifteen years before, found an atmos- 
phere so unfavourable that it was not published. 
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II. THE FLINT WEAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS, 

At the middle of the nineteenth century came the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in science — an epoch when all these 
earlier discoveries were to be interpreted by means of in- 
vestigations in a different field: for, in 1847, a man previ. 
ously unknown to the world at large, Boucher de Perthes, 
published at Paris the first volume of his work on Cfltic and 
Antedilmnan Antiquities, and in this he showed engravings of 
typical flint implements and weapons, of which he had dis- 
covered thousands upon thousands in the high drift beds 
near Abbeville, in northern France. 

The significance of this discovery was great indeed — far 
greater than Boucher himself at first supposed. The very 
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title of his book showed that he at first regarded these im< 
picmcnts and weapons as having belonged to men over- 
whelmed at the Deluge ut Noah ; but it was simn seen that 
they were something very different from proofs of the literal 
exactness of Genesis: for they were found in terraces at 
great heights above the river Sorarae, and, under any pos- 
sible theory having regard to fact, must have been deposited 
there at a time when the river system of northern France 
was vastly different from anything known within the his- 
toric period. The whole discovery indicated a series o( 
great geological changes since the time when these imple- 
ments were made, requiring cycles of time compared to 
which the space allowed by the orthodox chrouologists was 
as nothing. 

His work was the result of over ten years of research 
and thought. Year after year a force of men under his di- 
rection had dug into these high-tcrraccd gravel deposits of 
the river Somme, and in his book he now gave, in the first 
full form, the results of his labour. So far as France was 
concerned, he was met at first by what he calls " a conspiracy 
of silence," and then by a contemptuous opposition among 
orthodox scientists, at the head of whom stood £lie de Beau- 
mont. 

This heavy, sluggish opposition seemed immovable : noth- 
ing that Boucher could do or say appeared to lighten the 
pressure of the orthodox theological opinion behind it ; not 
even his belief that these fossils were remains of men drowned 
at the Deluge of Noah, and that they were proofs of the lit- 
eral exactness of Genesis seemed to help the matter. I lis 
opponents felt instinctively that such discoveries boded dan- 
g'er to the accepted view, and they were right: Boucher 
himself soon saw the folly of trying to account for them by 
the orthodox theory. 

And it must be confessed that not a little force was added 
to the opposition by certain characteristics of Boucher de 
Perthes himself. Gifted, far-sighted, and vigorous as he was, 
he was his own worst enemy. Carried away by his own dis- 
coveries, he jumped to the most astounding conclusions. The 
engravings in the later volume of his great work, showing 
what he thought to be human features and inscriptions upoa 
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some of the fiint implements, are worthy of a comic almanac ; 
and at the National Museum of Archeology at St. Germain, 
beneath the shelves bearing the remains which he discovered, 
which mark the beginning of a new epoch in science, are 
drawers containing specimens hardly worthy of a penny 
museum, but from which he drew the most unwarranted 
inferences as to the language, religion, and usages of prehis- 
toric man. 

Boucher triumphed none the less. Among his bitter op- 
ponents at first was Dr. Rigollot, who in 1855, searching 
earnestly for materials to refute the innovator, dug into the 
deposits of St. Acheul — and was converted : for he found 
implements similar to those of Abbeville, making still more 
certain the existence of man during the Drift period. So, 
too, Gaudry a year later made similar discoveries. 

But most important was the evidence of the truth which 
now came from other parts of France and from other coun- 
tries. The French leaders in geological science had been 
held back not only by awe of Cuvier but by recollections 
ol Scheuchzer. Ridicule has always been a serious weapon in 
France, and the ridicule which finally overtook the supporters 
of the attempt of Scheuch7er, Marurier, and others, to square 
geology with Genesis, was still remembered. From the 
great body of French geologists, therefore, Boucher secured 
at first no aid. His support came from the other side of the 
Channel. The most eminent English geologists, such as 
Falconer, Prestwich, and Lyell, visited the beds at Abbeville 
and St. Acheul, convinced themselves that the discoveries of 
Boucher, Rigollot, and their colleagues were real, and then 
quietly but firmly told England the truth. 

And now there appeared a most effective ally in France. 
The arguments used against Boucher de Perthes and some 
of the other early investigators of bone caves had been that 
the implements found might have been washed about and 
turned over by great floods, and therefore that they mifflit 
be of a recent period ; but in i86r Edward Lartet published 
an account of his own excavations at the Grotto of Aurignac, 
and the proof that man had existed in the time of the Quater. 
nary animals was complete. This grotto had been carefully 
sealed in prehistoric times by a stone at its entrance; no 
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interference fram disturbing currents of water had been pos- 
sible ; and Lartct fuund, in place, bones of eight out of nine 
of the main species of animals which characterize the Qua- 
ternary period in Europe ; and upon them marks of cutting 
implements, and in the midst of them coals and ashes. 

Close upon these came the excavations at Eyzies by Lartet 
and his English colleague, Christy. In both these men there 
was a carefulness in making researches and a sobriety in 
stating results which converted many of those who had been 
repelled by the enthusiasm of Boucher de Perthes. The 
two colleagues found in the stony deposits made by the 
water dropping from the roof of the cave at Eyzics the 
bones of numerous animals extinct or departed to arctic 
regions — one of these a vertebra of a reindeer with a flint 
lance-head still fast in it, and with these were found evi- 
dences of fire. 

Discoveries like these were thoroughly convincing: yet 
there still remained here and there gainsayers in the sup< 
posed interest of Scripture, and these, in spite of the con- 
vincing array of facts, insisted that in some way, by some 
combination of circumstances, these bones of extinct animals 
of vastly remote periods might have been brought into con- 
nection with all these human bones and implements of human 
make in all these different places, refusing to admit that 
these ancient relics of men and animals were of the same 
period. Such gainsayers virtually adopted the reasoning of 
quaint old Persons, who, having maintained that God created 
the world " about five thousand sixe hundred and odde ycares 
ngoe," added, " And if they aske what God was doing before 
this short number of ycares, we answere with St. Augustine 
replying to such curious questioners, that He was framing 
Hell for them." But a new class of discoveries came to 
silence this opposition. At I-a Madeleine in France, at the 
Kesslcr cave in Switzerland, and at various other places, were 
found rude but striking carvings and engravings on bone 
and stone representing sundry specimens of those long-van. 
ishcd species ; and these specimens, or casts of them, were 
soon to be seen in all the principal museums. They showed 
the hairy mammoth, the cave bear, and various other ani- 
mals of the Quaternary period, carved rudely but vigorously 
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by contemporary men ; and, to complete the significance of 
these discoveries, travellers returning from the icy regions 
of North America brought similar carvings of animals now 
existing in those regions, made by the Eskimos during their 
long arctic winters to-day.* 

As a result of these discoveries and others like them, 
showing that man was not only contemporary with long- 
extinct animals of past geological epochs, but that he had 
already developed into a stage of culture above pure sav- 
agery, the tide of thought began to turn. Especially was this 
seen in 1863, when Lyell published the first edition of his 
Ceological Evidence of the Antitjuily of Man-, and the fact that 
he had so long opposed the new ideas gave force to the clear 
and conclusive argument which led him to renounce his 
early scientific beliefs. 

Research among the evidences ot man's existence in the 
early Quaternary, and possibly in the Tertiary period, was 
now pressed forward along the whole line. In 1864 Gabriel 
Mortillet founded his review devoted to this subject ; and in 
1865 the first of a series of scientific congresses devoted to 
such researches was held in Italy. These investigations 
went on vigorously in all parts of France and spread rapidly 

• For the aplor»tiont in Belgium, see Dupont, It Ttmps PrihiiinriqM tn lUt- 
giqut. For the diacovcnn by McKnciy nnrf Galwin Austin, nee Lubbock, Prt- 
AisUru Tinu.'. London, t&&9, chap, x ; &I10 Cariii]h«c. Joly, and others above 
died. For IJoucher de ferthe*. »ee his Anii^yiUi Ctlti^tus et AHt^iitvientus^ 
Pnrii, i847-'b4, vol. iii, pp. gibe/ j<y. For aundry cxlravagancei of Boucher de 
Pcrthei, see Reinach. DtscriftioH taiscnnie dtt Mitsit de Si..Gfrma\n-tH-l^je, 
Paris, 1889, roL i, pp. 16 tl seq. For the mixture of Miunil and abnurd rrnill* in 
Boucher's work, see Cajtuithac hs abore, p. !<;. Boucher had published in iS3H a 
vcuck entitled Dt la CrAttien, but it seems to have dropped dead fiom the press, 
Foe the altempCs of Schenchrcr to reconcile geology and (lencnii hj meann of the 
Homo Jilttvii tnHs, and similsr " diluvian fossil*, " see the chapter on Gftiiogy in 
thii series. The original specimens of [hose iirehisloric cngravingn upon bone and 
Mooe m*y be best seen at the Areha.-ulugicsl Muicum nf St.-Gcnnain and the British 
Miucuin. For engravings of some of the mo>t recent, xee especially Dawkins's 
Eaiiy Afam in Brilatm, chnp. rii, and the Dtnnftion Ju MmsA Jt Sl.'G<miaii*. As 
lo the Kessler etchings and their antitiuity, sec D. G. Brinlon, in SHtmt, August la, 
iBqj, For compurison of this prehistoric work with that produced today by the 
Eskimos and others, fcce Lubbodc, Prtkistorte Times, chaplcri x and liv. For 
WCTT striking exhibitions of this same srtislic gift in a higher field Co-d^y by dc- 
■cendantt of the baibaiinn tribes of northern America •cmaikablc 

illaitratioDS in Rink, DaiUsJt GrrtM/amd, London, IB77, C 'lup. xir. 
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^^Pbtber coQtttncs. The cxplomtions which Dupont began 
Vte >S&4. in the caves of Belgium, gave to the muscuoi at 
■ Bnisseb eighty thousand flint implements, forty thousand 
bones of animals of the Quaternary period, and a number 
of haman skulU and bones found mingled with these remains. 
Frocn GennaDy. Italy, Spain, America, India, and Egypt 
rimiUr results were reported. 

Especially noteworthy were the further explorations o£ 
th« cavrs and drift throughout the British Islands. The 
dtscoTcry by Colonel Wood, in 1861, of flint tools in the same 
strata with bones of the earlier forms of the rhinoceros, was 
but typical o( many. A thorough examination of the caverns 
ol Brixham and Torquay, by Pcngelly and others, made it 
stilt more evident that man had existed in the early Quatcr- 

»iuu7 period. The existence of a period before the Glacial 
epoch or between different glacial epochs in England, when 
the Englishman was a savage, using rude stone tools, was 
, then fully ascertained, and. what was more significant, there 
P were clearly shown a gradation and evolution even in the 
history uf that period. It was found that this ancient Stone 
, epoch showed progress and development. In the upper lay- 
P ers of the caves, with remains of the reindeer, who. although 
ho has migrated from these regions, still exists in more 
northern climates, were found stone implements revealing 
some little advance in civilization; next below these, scaled 
up in the stalagmite, came, as a rule, another layer, in which 
the remains of reindeer were rare and those of the mammoth 
more frequent, the implements found in this stratum being 
less skilfully made than those in the upper and more recent 
layers; and, finally, in the lowest levels, near the floors of 
these ancient caverns, with remains of the cave bear and others 
of the most ancient extinct animals, were found stone imple- 
inents evidently of a yet ruder and earlier stage of human 
progress. No fairly unprejudiced man can visit the cave 
and museum at Torquay without being convinced that there 
were a gradation and an evolution in these beginnings of 
human civiliiation. The evidence is complete; the masses 
of breccia taken from the cave, with the various soils, im- 
plcmenls, and Iwnes carefully kept in place, put this progress 
bc)'ond a doubt 



All this indicated a great antiquity for the human race, 
but in it lay the germs of still another great truth, even more 
important and more serious in its consequences to the older 
theologic view, which will be discussed in the lollowing 
chapter. 

I3ut new evidences came in, showing a yet greater antiqui* 
ty of man. Remains of animals were found in connection 
with human remains, which showed not only that man was 
living in times more remote than the earlier of the new in- 
vestigators had dared dream, but that some of these early 
periods of his existence must have been of immense length, 
embracing climatic changes betokening different geological 
periods; for with remains of fire and human implements 
and human bones were found not only bones of the hairy 
mammoth and cave bear, woolly rhinoceros, and reindeer, 
which could only have been deposited there in a time of 
arctic cold, but bones of the hyena, hippopotamus, sabre- 
toothed tiger, and the like, which could only have been de- 
posited when there was in these regions a torrid climate. 
The conjunction of these remains clearly showed that man 
had lived in England early enough and long enough to pass 
through times when there was arctic cold and times when 
thc're was torrid heat ; times when great glaciers stretched 
far down into England and indeed into the continent, and 
times when England had a land connection with the European 
continent, and the European continent with Africa, allowing 
tropical animals to migrate freely from Africa to the middle 
regions of England. 

The question of the origin of man at a period vastly ear- 
lier than the sacred chronologists permitted was thus abso- 
lutely settled, but among the questions regarding the exist- 
ence of man at a period yet more remote, the Drift period, 
there was one which for a time seemed to give the cham- 
pions of science some difficulty. The orthodox leaders in 
the lime of Boucher dc Perthes, and for a considerable time 
afterward, had a weapon of which they made vigorous use: 
the statement that no human bones had yet been discovered 
in the drift. The supporters of science naturally answered 
that few if any other bones as small as those of man had been 
found, and that this fact was an additional proof of Cbn "•-•^t 
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length of the period since man had lived with the extinct 
animals ; for, since specimens of human workmanship proved 
man's existence as fully as remains of his bones could do, the 
absence or even rarity of human and other small bones sim- 
ply indicated the long periods of time required for dissolr* 
ing them away. 

Yet Boucher, inspired by the genius he had already 
shown, and filled with the spirit of prophecy, declared that 
human bones would yet be found in the midst of the flint 
implements, and in 1863 he claimed that this prophecy had 
been fulfilled by the discovery at Moulin Quignon of a por- 
tion of a human jaw deep in the early Quaternary deposits. 
But his triumph was short-lived : the opposition ridiculed 
his discovery ; they showed that he had offered a premium 
to his workmen for the discovery of human remains, and 
they naturally drew the inference that some tricky labourer 
had deceived him. The result of this was that the men of 
science fell obliged to acknowledge that the Moulin Qut- 
gnon discovery was not proven. 

But ere long human bones were found in the deposits of 
the early Quaternary period, or indeed of an earlier period, 
in various other parts of the world, and the question regard- 
ing the Moulin Quignon relic was of little importance. 

We have seen that researches regarding the existence of 
prehistoric man in England and on the Continent were at 
first mainly made in the caverns; but the existence of man 
in the earliest Quaternary period was confirmed on both sides 
of the English Channel, in a way even more striking, by the 
close examination of the drift and early gravel deposits. 
The results arrived at by Boucher de Perthes were amply 
confirmed in England. Rude stone implements were found 
in terraces a hundred feet and more above the levels at 
which various rivers of Great Britain now flow, and under 
circumstances which show that, at the time when they were 
deposited, the rivers of Great Britain in many cases were 
entirely different from those of the present period, and 
formed parts of the river system of the European continent. 
Researches in the high terraces above the Thames and the 
Ouse. as well as at other points in Great Britain, placed 
beyond a doubt the fact that man existed on the British 
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Islands at a time when they were connected by solid land 
with the Continent, and made it clear that, within the period 
of the existence of man in northern Europe, a large portion 
of the British Islands had been sunk to depths between 
fifteen hundred and twenty-five hundred feel beneath the 
Northern Ocean. — had risen again from the water, — had 
formed part of the continent of Europe, and had been in 
unbroiten connection with Africa, so that elephants, bears, 
tigers, lions, the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, of species 
now mainly extinct, had left their bones in the same deposits 
with human implements as far north as Yorkshire. More- 
over, connected with this fact came in the new conviction, 
forced upon geologists by the more careful examination of 
the earth and its changes, that such elevations and depres- 
sions of Great Britain and other parts of the world were not 
necessarily the results of sudden cataclysms, but generally 
of slow processes extending through vast cycles of years — 
processes such as are now known to be going on in various 
parts of the world. Thus it was that the six or seven thou- 
sand years allowed by the most liberal theologians of former 
times were seen more and more clearly to be but a mere 
nothing in the long succession of ages since the appearance 
of man. 

Confirmation of these results was received from various 
other parts of the world. In Africa came the discovery of 
flint implements deep in the hard gravel of the Nile Valley 
at Luxor and on the high hills behind Esneh. In America 
the discoveries at Trenton, N. J., and at various places in 
Delaware, Ohio, Minnesota, and elsewhere, along the south- 
ern edge of the drift of the Glacial epochs, clinched the new 
scientific truth yet more firmly; and the statement made by 
an eminent American authority is, that " man was on this 
continent when the climate and ice of Greenland extended to 
the mouth of New York harbour." The discoveries of pre- 
historic remains on the Pacific coast, and especially in Brit- 
ish Columbia, finished completely the last chance at a rea- 
sonable contention by the adherents of the older view. As 
to these investigations on the Pacific slope of the United 
States, the discoveries of Whitney and others in California 
had been so made and announced that the judgme ' * «- 
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tific men regarding them was suspended until the visit of 
perhaps the greatest living authority in his department, Al- 
fred RusscI Wallace, in 1887. He confirmed the view of 
ProL Whitney and others with the statement that " both the 
actual remains and works of man found deep under ihc tava- 
flows oi Pliocene age show that he existed in the New World 
at least as early as in the Old." To this may be added the 
discoveries in British Columbia, which prove that, since man 
existed in these regions, " valleys have been filled up by drift 
from the waste of mountains to a depth in some cases of 
fifteen hundred feet; this covered by a succession of tuffs, 
ashes, and lava-sirearas from volcanoes long since extinct, 
and finally cut down by the present rivers through beds of 
solid basalt, and through this accumulation of lavas and 
gravels." The immense antiquity of the human remains in 
the gravels of the Pacific coast is summed up by a most emi- 
nent English authority and declared to be proved, " first, by 
the present river systems being of subsequent date, some- 
times cutting through them and their superincumbent lava- 
cap to a depth of two thousand feet; secondly, by the great 
denudation that has taken place since they were deposited. 
for they sometimes lie on the summits of mountains six thou- 
sand feet high; thirdly, by the fact that the Sierra Nevada 
has been partly elevated since their formation." * 

* For th>e scncral nibjcct of inreitigalions in BricUh prehisloHc remaiins, tee n> 
prcialLy Boyd D«wkins, F.^rly J/iin in Britain and his Piact in the Ttrtiary /V» 
riod, I.ond'iri, t83o. For Boucher de Peithc*'* accounl of hi« ducovery of the 
liunian jaw aX Moulin Quignun, itee hit AnliijuilA Celliqutj et AnUdiluvitnnn, vol. 
iiit p. 543 it St']., Appcmlix. For aii excdlent accouni of special mvcitigatiuiiti In 
the high terraces above Ibc Tlinmcs, »c« J. Allen Drowrn, F. C. S., Pal-tptithic Mam 
in Northxifit MidiHrux, Lonilun, 1887. For diw.'overiei in America, and lh« cUa- 
tion rcEanling ihcrn, «e Wright, Tk€ lie Agt in A'arth America, New Vork, 18S9. 
chap. xxt. Very rcmaikabk csam^lct of these tpecimens from ihe ilrifi at Treiuoo 
may be seen in Prof. AbboU's cuUcciions v. the University of reun&ytvania. For 
an admirable itaiemcnl, see Prof. Ilcnr)' W. Hayue*. in Wriglil, as above. Fot 
proofi of the vott nnti<juily of man upon the Pacific coast, cited in th« text, tee 
Skcttchlcy. F. G. S., in ihK Journal ef the Anlhropolegicai Jmttlule for 1S67, p. 336 ; 
teeako Wallace, />a/-tiq'mm, LondoD, iSgo, chap, xv ; and for a summary, as died, 
Laing, Probtemt 0/ the Fnttirf, L.ondon, 18B9. For a striking summary of the 
evidcDce that man lived before Ihe last submergence of Briudn, sec Brown, Palath 
iithi( Man in JVtrrthvnt Middlesfx, a« above cited. For proofs that loan existed 
in a period when the streams were flowing hundreds of feet above their pre^nt 
level, ice Ibid., p. 33. As lo the evidence of the aciiua of Uie Ma icd of glacial ao- 
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As an important supplement to these discavcrics of an- 
cient implements came sundry comparisons made by emi- 
nent physiologists between human skulls and bones found in 
different places and under circumstances showing vast an. 
tiquity. 

Human bones had been found under such circumstances 
as early as 1835 at CannsUdt near Stuttgart, and in 1S56 
in the Neanderthal near Diisseldorf ; but in more recent 
searches they had been discovered in a multitude of places, 
especially in Germany, France, Belgium^ England, the Cau' 
casus, Africa, and North and South America. Comparison 
of these bones showed that even in that remote Quaternary 
period there were great differences of race, and here again 
came in an argument for the yet earlier existence of man on 
the earth ; for long previous periods must have been required 

tion in the Wdih \iOD.t OLVCt after the rernuni of extinct Animals and weaponi of 
bumati workmansliii;! tud been depositeil, tee ibid., p. 193. For ■ (jood fiiatemeat 
of the slowneu of the lubmei^ence and cmcriience of Great UritKin, with nn IClui- 
tntlon from the ritlng of the Uiure of Finland, iwe ibid., pp. 47, 4B, As to ihe flEnt 
implemenu oi PaLvolithic man in the high tetraced graveU throughout Ihc Thames 
VaUey, usociatcd wUU bone^of the matnmoih, woolly tbinoceros, etc., see Brown, p. 
31 For »til] more coDuluaU-c pruofs that tooii inhabited North Wales before (h« 
lost tubtnerscnce of the greater part of the Bciiuh Island* 10 a depth of twetve 
hundred to fourteen hundred feel, see Ibid., pp. 199, soo. For ma\>i shon-lng the 
connection of the British river %yu.cia with ihit of the ConlinenI, Ke Boyd Daw- 
kins, Karfy Man in BritaiM, London, i£8o. pp. iS. 41, 73 ; oUo Lyell, Antiquity 
0/ Man, chap, aiv, As lo the Ion;; continuance of the early Stone period, see 
James Gcikic, The Grtat lee A_i:r. New Vorfc, 188S. p. 402. A« lo the impussibil- 
ity of the nnimaU of arctic and torrid TCKion^ living together or visiting the tome 
place at ditforent limes in the same year, see Gcikic. ai above, pp. 431 tt tef, ; and 
for a conclusive argument that the animals of the period osMgned lived in England 
aoC since, httt bcForc, the Glacial period, or in (he interglacial period, sec ibid., p. 
459- For a very candid statement by pertiapt the foremost leader of the thco- 
logical rear-guard, admitting the insupemble diffioilties presented by the Old Tc». 
lament chronology as regards the Creation and the nduge. seethe Ouke of Argyll's 
Pfivuval Man, pp. go-lixi, and especially pp. 93, [34. For a succinct statement 
on ibe general subject, tee Laing, Prebfeint ef thi I-'uturf, I,ondon, 1869, chaptcn 
▼ and vi. For dbcovcrics of prehistoric: Implements in India, see noies by Bntc« 
Foolc, F. G, S,. in the Sriiisk Journal af tlu Anthrsfahgical imtituU for iS36 
and i3B7. For similar dlscorcrles In South Africa, see Gooch, in Jeumal sf tki 
AKthro^hgiiat InUituU ef Great Britain and IreLtnJ, »ol. li, pp. i2^et uf. For 
proofs of the existence of Palxolithlc roan in Egypt, sec Mook, Ilaynes, Pitt-Riv- 
ers, Flindcrs-Pciric, and others, cited at length in the next chapter. For Ihe cor- 
roh<iraiive and concurrent testimony of ethnology, philology, and history to the vast 
KaUtjuiLy of man, sec Tylor, AtitArvfi*logy, chap. i. 
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to develop such racial differences. Considerations o( this 
kind gave a new impulse to the behef that man's existence 
might even date back into the Tertiary period. The evi- 
dence for this earlier origin of man was ahly summed up, 
not only by its brilliant advocate, Mortillet, but by a former 
opponent, one of the most conservative of modem anthro- 
pologists, Quatrefages : and the conclusion arrived at by 
both was, that man did really exist in the Tertiary period. 
The acceptance of this conclusion was also seen in the more 
recent work of Alfred Russel Wallace, who, though very 
cautious and conservative, placed the origin of man not only 
in the Tertiary period, but in an earlier stage of it than most 
had dared assign — even in the Miocene. 

The first thing raising a strong presumption, if not giving 
proof, that man existed in the Tertiary, was the fact that 
from all explored parts of the world came in more and more 
evidence that in the earlier Quaternary man existed in dif- 
ferent, strongly marked races and in great numbers. From 
all regions \vhich geologists had explored, even from those 
the most distant and different from each other, came this 
same evidence — from northern Europe to southern Africa; 
from France to China; from New Jersey to British CoIum> 
bia; from British Columbia to Peru. The development of 
man in such numbers and in so many different regions, with 
such differences of race and at so early a period, must have 
required a long previous time. 

This argument was strengthened by discoveries of bones 
bearing marks apparently made by cutting instruments, in 
the Tertiary formations of France and Italy, and by the dis- 
coveries of what were claimed to be flint implements by the 
Abb6 Bourgeois in France, and of implements and human 
bones by Prof. Capellini in Italy. 

On the other hand, some of the more cautious men of 
science are still content to say that the existence of man in 
the Tertiary period is not yet proven. As to his existence 
throughout the Quaternary epoch, no new proofs are needed ; 
even so determined a supporter of the theological side as 
the Duke of Argyll has been forced to yield to the evidence. 

Of attempts to make an exact chronological statement 
throwing light on the length of the various prehistoric peri- 
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ods, the most notable have been those by M. Morlot. on the 
accumulated strata of the Lake of Geneva ; by Gillieron, on 
the silt of Lake Neufch&tel ; by Horner, in the delta deposits 
of Egypt ; and by Riddle, in the delta of the Mississippi. 
But while these have failed to give anything like an exact 
result, all these investigations together point to the central 
truth, so amply established, of the vast antiquity of man, and 
the utter inadequacy of the chronology given in our sacred 
books. The period of man's past life upon our planet, which 
has been fixed by the universal Church, "always, every- 
where, and by all," is thus perfectly proved to be insignifi- 
cant compared with those vast geological epochs during 
which man is now known to have existed.* 



*As to the eWdcnce of raon in the Tertiuy period, lee works already cited, 
especially QualrefogGS, Cartailhac, and Morlillet. For aa admirable sunimary, 
Kc Lalng, Human Origitu, chap. viii. See also, for a summing up of tbo 
evidence in favour of man in the TertJaiy period, Qualrefa^s, Hisunre CM&ale 
da Jtatti Humaims, in (he Bibliothiqut Ethnskgi^tit, Paru. tSS?. chap. Iv. As 
to the eariier view, sec Vogt, Ltetttret an Man. London, 1864, lecture xL For % 
thorough and convincing rcfulatLon of Sir J. W. Dawson's attempt to make the old 
and new Stone periods coincide, see H. W. Haynea, in chap, vi of the Htttmy ef 
Aimriea, edited by Jualin Winior. For development of various important point* 
in Che relation of anthropology to the humu occupancy of our planet, see Toptnard, 
Anlhrefslogy, London, 1S90, cbip. ul 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE "FALL OF MAN" AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 



In the previous chapters we have seen how science, es- 
pecially within the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has 
thoroughly changed the intelligent thought of the world in 
regard to the antiquity of man upon our planet; and how 
the fabric built upon the chronological indications in our 
sacred books — first, by the early fathers of the Church, after- 
ward by the mediaeval doctors, and finally by the reformers 
and modern orthodox chronologists — has virtually disap- 
peared before an entirely different view forced upon us, 
especially by Egyptian and Assyrian studies, as well as by 
geology and archaeology. 

In this chapter I purpose to present some outlines of the 
work of Anthropology, especially as assisted by Ethnology, 
in showing what the evolution of human civilization has 
been. 

Here, too, the change from the old theological view based 
upon the letter of our sacred books to the modern scientific 
view based upon evidence absolutely irrefragable is com- 
plete. Here, too, we arc at the beginning of a vast change 
in the basis and modes of thought upon man— a change even 
more striking than that accomplished by Copernicus and 
Galileo, when they substituted for a universe in which sun 
and planets revolved about the earth a universe in which the 
earth is but the merest grain or atom revolving with other 
worlds, larger and smaller, about the sun; and all these 
forming but one among innumerable systems. 

Ever since the beginning of man's effective thinking upon 
the great problems around him, two antagonistic views have 
existed regarding the life of the human race upon earth. 

aft4 
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The first of these is the belief that man was created "in the 
beginning " a perfect being, endowed with the highest moral 
and intellectual powers, but that there came a "fall," and, as 
its result, the entrance into the world of evil, toil, sorrow, 
and death. 

Nothing could be more natural than such an explanation 
of the existence of evil, in times when men saw everywhere 
miracle and nowhere law. It is, under such circumstances, 
by lar the most easy of explanations, for it is in accordance 
with the appearances of things: men adopted it just as nat. 
uralty as they adopted the theory that the Almighty hangs 
up the stars as lights in the solid firmament above the earth, 
or hides the sun behind a mountain at night, or wheels the 
planets around the earth, or flings comets as "signs and 
wonders " to scare a wicked world, or allows evil spirits to 
control thunder, lightning, and storm, and to cause diseases 
of body and mind, or opens the " windows of heaven " to let 
down "the waters that be above the heavens," and thus to 
give rain upon the earth. 

A belief, then, in a primeval period of innocence and 
perfection — moral, intellectual, and physical — from which 
men for some fault fell, is perfectly in accordance with what 
we should expect. 

Among the earliest known records of our race we find 
this view taking shape in the Chaldean legends of war be- 
tween the gods, and of a fall of man; both of which seemed 
necessary to explain the existence of evil. 

In Greek mythology perhaps the best-known statement 
was made by Hcsiod: to him it was revealed, regarding the 
men of the most ancient times, that they were at first "a 
golden race," that "as gods they were wont to live, with a 
life void of care, without labour and trouble ; nor was wretch- 
ed old age at all impending ; but ever did they delight them- 
selves out of the reach of all ills, and they died as if over- 
come by sleep : all blessings were theirs : of its own will the 
fruitful field would bear them fruit, much and ample, and 
they gladly used to reap the labours of their hands in quiet- 
ness along with many good things, being rich in flocks and 
true to the blessed gods." But there came a "Jail," caused 
by human curiosity. Pandora, the first woman created. 
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received a vase which, bj divine command, was to remain 
closed; but she was tempted to open it, and troubles, 
sorrow, and disease escaped into the world, hope alone re- 
maining. 

So, too, in Roman mythological poetry the well-known 
picture by Ovid is but one among the many exhibitions of 
this same belief in a primeval golden age — a Satumian cycle ; 
one of the constantly recurring attempts, so universal and so 
natural in the early history of man. to account for the exist* 
ence of evil, care, and toil on earth by explanatory myths 
and legends. 

This view, growing out of the myths. legends, and the- 
ologies of earlier peoples, we also find embodied in the sacred 
tradition of the Jews, and especially in one of the documents 
which form the impressive poem beginning the books attrib- 
uted to Moses. As to the Christian Church, no word of its 
Blessed Founder indicates that it was committed by him to 
this theory, or that he even thought it worthy of his atten- 
tion. How, like so many other dogmas never dreamed of by 
Jesus of Nazareth and those who knew him best, it was de- 
veloped, it does not He within the province of this chapter to 
point out ; nor is it worth our while to dwell upon its evolu- 
tion in the early Church, in the Middle Ages, at the Reforma- 
tion, and in various branches of the Protestant Church : suf- 
fice it that, though among English-speaking nations by far 
the most important influence in its favour has come from Mil- 
ton's inspiration rather than from that of older sacred books, 
no doctrine has been more universally accepted, "always, 
everywhere, and by all/* from the earliest fathers of the 
Church down to the present hour. 

On the other hand appeared at an early period the oppo- 
site view — that mankind, instead of having fallen from a high 
intellectual, moral, and religious condition, has slowly risen 
from low and brutal beginnings. In Greece, among the phi- 
losophers contemporary with Socrates, we find Critias de^ 
picting a rise of man, from a time when he was beastlikc and 
lawless, through a period when laws were developed, to a 
time when morality received enforcement from religion ; but 
among all the statements of this theory the most noteworthy 
is that given by Lucretius in his great poem on TAf Naturi 
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of Things. Despite its errors, it remains among the most re. 
markable examples of prophetic insight in the history of our 
race. The inspiration of Lucretius gave him almost mirao 
ulous glimpses of truth ; his view of the development of 
civilization from the rudest beginnings to the height of its 
achievements is a wonderful growth, rooted in obsen-ation 
and thought, branching forth into a multitude of striking- 
facts and fancies; and among these is the statement regard- 
ing the sequence of inventions: 

" Man's earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails. 
And stones and fragment from the branching woods; 
Then copper next ; and last, as latest traced. 
The tyrant, iron." 

Thus did the poet prophesy one of the most fruitful 
achievements of modern science: the discovery of that series 
of epochs which has been so carelully studied in our century. 

Very striking, also, is the statement of Horace, though 
his idea is evidently derived from Lucretius. lie dwells 
upon man's first condition on earth as low and bestial, and 
pictures him lurking in caves, progressing from the use of 
his fists and naits, first to clubs, then to arms which he had 
learned to forge, and, finally, to the invention of the names 
of things, to literature, and to laws.* 

During the medieval ages of faith this view was almost 

* For the pn&ugc in lleaod, lu given, see the W^rki antt Dayt, linet 109-130. 
in Bantu'i traiul«tion. A» to Hormcc, see llic Satiret, i, 3, gq. A% to the relation 
of the poetic account of the Fall in Gcncsi* to Chaldean myth*, lee Smith, CftfA 
dmn Aeeount ef Ceneiis. pp. 13, 17, For a wery inilnicijve »epMation of the 
JefaovUlic and Elohbiic parts of Genesis, with the account of the " Fall " u givra 
va the former, tee Lcnarmant, La Gtmht, Parit, 1SS3, pp. t66-l63; alto Bacon, 
Gtntiit of Gtnftii, Of the linet of Lncietiut — 

"Arms ontiqua, matint, ungnes, denle«que fuerunc. 
El lapidcs, et item Kylvanim fragmina rami, 
Poitcriut fcrri vis est, acrisquc icpcna, 
Sed prior acris crat, qnatn fcrri coenilus asDs " — 

the translation |[ivcn i> (hat of Good. For a more exact prose Irantlalioo, ice 
Munro'i Lucretius, fourth edition, which is much more careful, st leajit in the 
proof-reading, than the first cdilioD. As regards Lucretiui's prophcltc insight into 
tome of the grcnlcal concluNiont of modern tcicncc, tec Munru'i translation and 
notes, foarth edition, bonit v, nolet ii, p. 335. On the retalion of oeveral paa> 
sages in Horace to the ideas of Lucretius, »ee Munro at atiovc. For (lie passage 
from Luther, see the Taile TaJi, Ilailiil's Inoslatioa, p. 34a. 
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entirely obscured, and at the Reformation it seemed likely to 
remain so. Typical of the simplicity oi belief in "the Fall" 
cherished among the Reformers is Luthers declaration re- 
garding Adam and Eve. He tells us. " they entered into the 
garden about noun, and having a desire to eat, she took the 
apple; then came the (all — according to our account at about 
two o'clock." But in the revival of learning the old eclipsed 
truth reappeared, and in the first part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury wc hnd that, among the crimes for which Vanini was sen- 
tenced at Toulouse to have his tongue turn out and to be 
burned alive, was his belief that there is a gradation extending 
upward from the lowest to the highest form of created beings. 

Yet, in the same century, the writings of Bodin, Bacon, 
Descartes, and Pascal were evidently undermining the old 
idea oi "the Fall." Bodin especially, brilliant as were his 
services to orthodoxy, argued lucidly against the doctrine 
of general human deterioration. 

Early in the eighteenth century Vico presented the phi- 
losophy of history as an upward movement of man out of 
animalism and barbarism. This idea took firm hold upon 
human thought, and in the following centuries such men as 
Lessing and Turgot gave new force to it. 

The invcsligntions of the last forty years have shown that 
Lucretius and Horace were inspired prophets: what they 
saw by the exercise of reason illumined by poetic genius, has 
been now thoroughly based upon facts carefully ascertained 
and arranged — until Thomsen and Nilsson, the northern ar. 
chfcologists, have brought these prophecies to evident fulfil- 
ment, by presenting a scientific classification dividing the age 
of prehistoric man in various parts of the world between an 
old stone period, a new stone period, a period of beaten 
copper, a period of bronze, and a period of iron, and array- 
ing vast masses of facts from all parts of the world, fitting 
thoroughly into each other, strengthening each other, and 
showing beyond a doubt that, instead of a fall, there has 
been a ris( of man, from the earliest indications in the Qua- 
ternary, or even, possibly, in the Tertiary period.* 

• For Vtnini, se« Topinanl, ^Umtitlt d'Aitkropoh^t, p. 5». For it liri^f and 
Ctrcftil sammarr of the agency uf Etcard io Ccnnany, Goguet in France, lloarc in 
Engluul, and othcn in <r-4rtout ptirta of Europe, u ic^rdi thii dcvelc^nLcnl of tliii 
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The first blow at the fully developed doctrine of "the 
Fail" came, as we have seen, from geology. According to 
that doctrine, as held quite generally from its beginnings 
among the fathers and doctors of the primitive Church 
down to its culmination in the minds of great Protestants 
like John Wesley, the statement in our sacred books that 
"death entered the world by sin *' was taken as a historic 
fact, necessitating the conclusion that, before the serpent 
persuaded Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit, death on our 
planet was unknown. Naturally, when geology revealed, la 
the strata of a period long before the coming of man on 
earth, a vast multitude of carnivorous tribes fitted to destroy 
their fellow-creatures on land and sea, and within the fossil- 
ized skeletons of many of these the partially digested remains 
of animals, this doctrine was too heavy to be carried, and it 
was quietly dropped. 

But about the middle of the nineteenth century the doc- 
trine of the rise of man as opposed to the doctrine of his 
"fall " received a great accession of strength from a source 
most unexpected. As we saw in the last chapter, the facts 
proving the great antiquity of man foreshadowed a new and 
even more remarkable idea regarding him. We saw, it is 
true, that the opponents of Boucher dc Perthes, while they 
could not deny his discovery of human implements in the 
drift, were successful in securing a verdict of " Not proven " 
as regarded his discovery of human bones ; but their triumph 
was shortlived. Many previous discoveries, little thought 
of up to that time, began to be studied, and others were 
added which resulted not merely in confirming the truth 
regarding the antiquity of man, but in establishing another 
doctrine which the opponents of science regarded with vastly 
greater dislike — the doctrine that man has not fallen from an 



scientific view during the eighteenlli cenluiy, »ee Mortillel, Le fr/kis/art^mt. Pari*, 
1885, chap. L Var the Agency of Bodin. Bacon. Oocattei, «nd Pascal, tee Flint, 
Phiht^ky of ffiitcty, inlroduction, pp. 38 it irf. For a shorter sammaiy, *ce 
Lubbock, Frekiitorit Man. For the H»tcment* by the northern juthookigiMti, »e« 
Nilunn, Wonaae, and the other main works cilcd tu ihii article. For a gencroui 
statemeal ic|;&niin;g Ihc greit services ol the DanUh archnM)1a{(ttl> in tht> 6eld, Ke 
Quitrefagci, introduction to Cnrtoilhac, Lit Apt Prtkistanqtttt dr PEtpagnc tt At 
Perimtat. 
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original high estate in which he was created about six thou- 
sand years ago, but that, from a period vastly earlier than 
any warranted by the sacred chronologists, he has been, in 
spite of lapses and deteriorations, rising. 

A brief review of this new growth of truth may be use- 
ful. As early as 1835 Prof. Jaeger had brought out from a 
quantity of Quaternary remains dug up long before at Cann- 
stadt, near Stuttgart, a portion of a human skull, apparently 
of very low type. A battle raged about it for a time, but 
this finally subsided, owing to uncertainties arising from the 
circumstances of the discovery. 

In 1856, in the Neanderthal, near DUsseltlorf, among Qua- 
ternary remains gathered on the floor of a grotto, another 
skull was found bearing the same evidence of a low human 
type. As in the case of the Cannstadt skull, this again was 
fiercely debated, and finally the questions regarding it were 
allowed to remain in suspense. But new discoveries were 
made: at Eguishcim, at Urux, at Spy, and elsewhere, human 
skulls were found of a similarly low type ; and, while each of 
the earlier discoveries was open to debate, and either, had no 
other been discovered, might have been considered an ab- 
normal specimen, the combination of all these showed con. 
clusivcly that not only had a race of men existed at that re- 
mote period, but that it was of a type as low as the lowest, 
perhaps below the lowest, now known. 

Research was now redoubled, and. as a result, human 
skulls and complete skeletons of various types began to be 
discovered in the ancient deposits of many other parts of 
the world, and especially in France. Belgium, Germany, the 
Caucasus. Africa, and North and Suuth America. 

But soon began to emerge from all these discoveries a 
fact of enormous importance. The skulls and bones found 
at Cro Magnon, Solutr^, Furfooz. Grenellc, and elsewhere, 
were compared, and it was thus made certain that various 
races had already appeared and lived in various grades of 
civilization, even in those exceedingly remote epochs; that 
even then there were various strata of humanity ranging 
from races of a very low to those of a very high type ; and 
that upon any theory — certainly upon the theory of the 
origin of mankind from a single pair — two things were cvi- 
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dent: first, that long, slow processes during vast periods ol 
time must have been required for the difTercntiation oi these 
races, and for the evolution of man up to the point where 
the better specimens Show him, certainly in the early Qua- 
ternary and perhaps in the Tertiary period ; and, secondly, 
that there had been from the first appearance ol man, of 
which wc have any traces, an w/wwrrf tendency.* 

This second conclusion, the upward tendency of man 
from low beginnings, was made more and more clear by 
bringing into relations with these remains of human bodies 
and of extinct animals the remains of human handiwork. As 
stated in the last chapter, the river drift and bone caves in 
Great liritiiin, France, and other parts of the world, revealed 
a progression, even in the various divisions of the earliest 
Stone period; for, beginning at the very lowest strata of 
these remains, on the floors of the caverns, associated mainly 
with the bones of extinct animals, such as the cave bear, the 
hairy elephant, and the like, were the rudest implements; 
then, in strata above these, scaled in the stalagmite of the 
cavern floors, lying with the bones of animals extinct but 
more recent, stone implements were found, stilt rude, but, as 
a rule, of an improved type; and, finally, in a still higher 
stratum, associated with bones of animals like the reindeer 
and bison, which, though not extinct, have departed to other 
climates, were rude stone imptetnents, on the whole of a stilt 
better workmanship. Such was the foreshadowing, even at 
that early rude Stone period, of the proofs that the tendency 



* For Wolejr'ii statement of the amuing consequences of the entrance of death 
into the world by sin, see ckationi from his scnnon on TheFaUeJ Man in the 
dapter on Geology. For Boucher dc Perthei. see his Lift by I.edieu, especially 
chapters v and tlx ; al«> Icllcrs in the appendix ; also Lit Anti^uiUi OtU^tui it 
AnUdituvuniut, as cited in prcvioui chapters of this work. For an account ol the 
Ncandetihal man and other remains lucntioned, sec Quatrcfagcs. Human Sftiiett 
chap, axvi : alw Mortillcl. Lt PrfMiitori^Mt. Paris. iSS;, pp. ^^.ttt i€^.\ bIm} other 
writers cited in this chaptci. Fur the other discorerics tncDiioned, sec the same 
tources. For an engraWitg of the skull and the rettorcd human face of the Nean- 
derthal man, we Reinach, Anli^vil/i A'alitmaiei, ctc^ vol. i, p. 138. For the rait 
regions over which thai early race spread, see Quatrefoge^ as above, p. 307. See 
also (he uuiie author, IHiuHrt G/n/raU dts Racet Humainti, in the Biilwfhi^Me 
Ethm^gitjve, Faiis, iSB?. p. 4. In the vast masa of literature bearing on this lub 
|ecl, tee QuaircfaKe*, Duponi, Keinach, Joly, MortiUci, Tylor, ud Lubbock, in 
works cited throu|;h ihete chapters. 
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of man has been from his earliest epoch and in all parts of 
the world, as a rule, upward. 

But this rule was to be much further exemplified. About 
1850, while the French and English g'cologists were working 
more especially among the relics ot the drift and cave pe- 
riods, noted archa:ologists of the North — Forchamnier, Stcen- 
strup, and Worsaae^were devoting themselves to the in- 
vestigation of certain remains upon the Danish Peninsula. 
These remains were of two kinds ; first, there were vast 
shell-heaps or accumulations of shells and other refuse cast 
aside by rude tribes which at some unknown age in the 
past lived on the shores of the Baltic, principally on shell- 
fish. That these shctl-hcaps were very ancient was evident: 
the shells of oysters and the like found in them were far 
larger than any now found on those coasts; their size, so far 
from being like that of the corresponding varieties which 
now exist in the brackish waters of the Baltic, was in every 
case like that of those varieties which only thrive in the 
waters of the open salt sea. Here was a clear indication that 
at the time when man formed these shelUheaps those coasts 
were in far more direct communication with the salt sea 
than at present, and that sufficient time must have elapsed 
since that period to have wrought enormous changes in sea 
and land throughout those regions. 

Scattered through these heaps were found indications of 
a grade of civilization when man still used implements of 
stone, but implements and weapons which, though still rude, 
showed a progress from those of the drift and early cave 
period, some of them being of polished stone. 

With these were other evidences that civilization had 
progressed. With implements rude enough to have sur- 
vived from early periods, other implements never known in 
the drift and bone caves began to appear, and, thougii there 
were few if any bones of other domestic animals, the remains 
of dogs were found ; everything showed that there had been 
a progress in civilization between the former Stone epoch 
and this. 

The second scries of discoveries in Scandinavia was made 
in the peat-beds: these were generally formed in hollows or 
bowls varying in depth from ten to thirty feet, and a section 
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of them, like a section of the deposits in the bone caverns, 
showed a gradual evolution of human culture. The lower 
strata in these great bowls were found to be made up chiefly 
of mosses and various plants matted together with the trunks 
of fallen trees, sometimes of very large diameter; and the 
botanical examination of the lowest layer of these trees and 
plants in the various bowls revealed a most important fact: 
for this layer, the first in point of lime, was always of the 
Scotch fir — which now grows nowhere in the Danish islands, 
and can not be made to grow anywhere in them— and of 
plants which are now extinct in these regions, but have re- 
treated within the arctic circle. Coming up from llie bot- 
tom of these great bowls there was found above the first 
layer a second, in which were matted together masses o( 
oak trees of different varielies; these, too, were relics of a 
bygone epoch, since the oak has almost entirety disappeared 
from Denmark. Above these came a third stratum made up 
of fallen beech trees; and the beech is now, and has been 
since the beginning of recorded history, the most common 
tree of the Danish Peninsula. 

Now came a second fact of the utmost importance as con- 
nected with the first. Scattered, as a rule, through the lower 
of these deposits, that of the extinct fir trees and plants, were 
found implements and weapons of smooth stone ; in the 
layer of oak trees were found implements of bronze; and 
among the layer of beeches were found implements and 
weapons of iron. 

The general result of these investigations in these two 
sources, the shell mounds and the peat deposits, was the 
same: the first civilization evidenced in them was marked 
by the use of stone implements more or less smooth, show- 
ing a progress from the earlier rude Stone period made 
known by the bone caves ; then came a later progress to a 
higher civilization, marked by the use of bronze implements ; 
and. finally, a still higher development when iron began to 
be used. 

The labours of the Danish archaeologists have resulted in 
the formation of a great museum at Copenhagen, and on the 
specimens they have found, coupled with those of the drift 
and bone caves, is based the classiticatioa between the main 
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periods or divisions in the evolution of the human race above 
referred to. 

It was not merely in Scandinavian lands that these re- 
sults were reached ; substantially the same discoveries were 
made in Ireland and France, in Sardinia and Portugal, ia 
Japan and in Brazil, in Cuba and in the United States ; in 
fact, as a rule, in nearly every part ol the world wliich was 
thoroughly examined.* 

But from another quarter came a yet more striking indi- 
cation of this same evolution. As far back as the year 1829 
there were discovered, in the Lake of Zurich, piles and 
other antiquities indicating a former existence of human 
dwellings, standing in the water at some distance from the 
shore ; but the usual mixture of thoughtlessness and dread, 
of new ideas seems to have prevailed, and nothing was done 
until about 1853, when new discoveries of the same kind 
were followed up vigorously, and RUlimcyer, Keller, Troy- 
on, and others showed not only in the Lake of Zurich, 
but in many other takes in Switzerland, remains of former 
habitations, and, in the midst of these, great numbers of 
relics, exhibiting the grade of civilization which those lake- 
dwellers had attained. 

Here, too, were accumulated proofs of the upward tend- 
ency of the human race. Implements of polished stone, 
bone, leather, pottery of various grades, woven cloth, bones 
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of several kinds of domestic animnis, various sorts of grain, 
bread which had been preserved by charring, and a multi- 
tude of evidences of progress never found among the earlier, 
ruder relics of civilization, showed yet more strongly that 
man had arrived here at a still higher stage than his prede- 
cessor of the drift, cave, and shell-Heap periods, and had 
gone on from better to better. 

Very striking evidences of this upward tendency were 
found in each class of implements. As by comparing the 
chipped flint implements of the tower and earlier strata in 
the cave period with those of the later and upper strata wc 
saw progress, so. in each of the periods of polished stone, 
bronze, and iron, we see, by similar comparisons, a steady 
progress from rude to perfected implements; and especially 
is this true in the remaitis cf the various lake-dwellings, for 
among these can be traced out constant increase in the va- 
riety of animals domesticated, and gradual improvements in 
means of subsistence and in ways of living. 

Incidentally, too, a fact, at first sight of small account, 
but on reflection exceedingly important, was revealed. The 
earlier bronze implements were frequently found to imitate 
in various minor respects implements of stone; in other 
words, forms were at first given to bronze implements 
natural in working stone, but not natural in working 
bronze. This showed the direction of the development — 
that it was upward from stone to bronze, not downward 
from bronze to stone ; that it was progress rather than 
decline. 

These investigations were supplemented by similar re- 
searches elsewhere. In many other parts of the world it 
was found that lake-dwellers had existed in different grades 
of civilization, but all within a certain range, intermediate 
between the cave-dwellers and the historic period. To ex- 
plain this epoch of the lakc-dwellcrs History came in with 
the account given by Herodotus of the lake-dwellings on 
Lake Prasias. which gave protection from the armies of Per- 
sia. Still more important. Compara.tivc Ethnography showed 
that to-day, in various parts of the world, especially in New 
Guinea and West Africa, races of men arc li\'ing in lake- 
dwellings built upon piles, and with a range of implements 
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and weapons strikingly like many of those discovered In 
these ancient lake deposits of Switzerland. 

In Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and other countries, remains of a different sort were 
also found, throwing light on this progress. The cromlechs, 
cranogs, mounds, and the like, though some of them indicate 
the work of weaker tribes pressed upon by stronger, show, 
as a rule, the same upward tendency. 

At a very early period in the history of these discoveries, 
various attempts were made — nominally in the interest o( 
religion, but really in the interest of sundry creeds and 
catechisms framed when men knew little or nothing of natu- 
ral laws — to break the force of such evidences of the progress 
and development of the human race from lower to higher. 
Out of all the earlier efforts two may be taken as fairly typ- 
ical, for they exhibit the opfKisition to science as developed 
under two different schools of theology, each working in its 
own way. The first of these shows great ingenuity and 
learning, and is presented by Mr. Southall in his book, pub- 
lished in 1875, entitled TAr Rtrent Origin of tkc Worid. In 
this he grapples first of all with the difHculties presented by 
the early date of Egyptian civilization, and the keynote of 
his argument is the statement made by an eminent Egyptol- 
ogist, at a period before modern archaeological discoveries 
were well understood, that " Egypt laughs the idea of a rude 
Stone age, a polished Stone age, a Bronze age, an Iron age, 
to scorn." 

Mr. Southall's method was substantially that of the late 
excellent Mr. Gosse in geology. Mr. Gossc, as the readers 
of this work may remember, fell obliged, in the supposed in- 
terest of Genesis, to urge that safety to men's souls might be 
found ill believing that, six thousand years ago, the Almighty, 
for some inscrutable purpose, suddenly set Niagara pouring 
very near the spot where it is pouring now ; laid the various 
strata, and sprinkled the fossils through tht^m like plums 
through a pudding ; scratched the glacial grooves upon the 
rocks, and did a vast multitude of things, subtle and cunning, 
little and great, in all parts of the worid. required to delude 
geologists of modern times into the conviction that all these 
things were the result of a steady progress through long 
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epochs. On a similar plan, Mr. Southall proposed, at the 
very beginning of his book, as a final solution of the prob- 
lem, the declaration that Egypt, with its high civilization in 
the time of Mena, with its races, classes, institutions, arrange- 
ments, language, monuments — all indicating an evolution 
through a vast previous history — was a sudden creation 
which came fully made from the hands of the Creator. To 
use his own words, " The Egyptians had no Stone age, and 
were born civilized." 

There is an old story that once on a time a certain jovial 
King of France, making a progress through his kingdom, 
was received at the gates of a provincial town by the may- 
or's deputy, who began his speech on this wise : " May it 
please your Majesty, there arc just thirteen reasons why His 
Honour the Mayor can not be present to welcome you this 
morning. The first of these reasons is that he is dead." On 
this the king graciously declared that this first reason was 
sufficient, and that he would not trouble the mayor's deputy 
for the twelve others. 

So with Mr. Southall's argument: one simple result of 
scientific research out of many is all that it is needful to 
state, and this is, that in these later years we have a new and 
convincing evidence of the existence of prehistoric man in 
Egypt in his earliest, rudest beginnings ; the very same evi- 
dence which we find in all other parts of the world which 
have been carefully examined. This evidence consists of 
stone implements and weapons which have been found in 
Egypt in such forms, at such points, and in such positions 
that when studied in connection with those found in all 
other parts of the world, from New Jersey to California, 
from France to India, and from England to the Andaman 
Islands, they force upon us the conviction that civilization 
in Egypt, as in all other parts of the world, was developed 
by the same slow process of evolution from the rudest be- 
ginnings. 

It is true that men learned in Egyptology had discour- 
aged the idea of an earlier Stone age in Egypt, and that 
among these were Lepsius and Brugsch ; but these men 
were not trained in prehistoric archeology ; their devotion 
to the study of the monuments of Egyptian civilization bad 
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evidently drawn them away from sympathy, and indeed 
from acquaintance, with the work of men like Boucher de 
Perthes, Lartct, Nilsson, Troyon, and Dawkins. But a new 
era was beginning-. In 1867 Worsaae called attention to the 
prehistoric implements found on the borders of Egypt ; two 
years later Arcelin discussed such stone implements found 
beneath the soil of Sakkara and Gizeh, the very focus of 
the earliest Egyptian civilization; in the same year Hamy 
and Lenormant found such implements washed out from 
the depths higher up the Nile at Thebes, near the tombs of 
the kini^s; and in the following' year they exhibited more 
flint implements found at various other places. Coupled 
with these discoveries was the fact that Horner and Linant 
found a copper knife at twenty-four feet, and pottery at sixty 
feet, below the surface. In 1S72 Dr. Reil, director of the 
baths at Hclouan, near Cairo, discovered implements of 
chipped flint; and in 1877 Dr. Jukes Brown made similar 
discoveries in that region. In 1878 Oscar Fraas. summing 
up the question, showed that the stone implements were 
mainly such as are found in the prehistoric deposits of other 
countries, and that, Zittel having found them in the Libyan 
Desert, far from the oases, there was reason to suppose that 
these implements were used before the region became a des- 
ert and before Egypt was civilized. Two years later Dr. 
Mook. of Wiirzburg. published a work giving the results of 
his investigations, with careful drawings of the rude stone 
implements discovered by him in the upper Nile Valley, and 
it was evident that, while some of these implements differed 
slightly from those before known, the great mass of them 
were of the character so common in the prehistoric deposits 
of other parts of the world. 

A yet more important contribution to this mass of facts 
was made by Prof. Henry Haynes. of Boston, who in the 
winter of 1877 and 1878 began a very thorough investigation 
of the subject, and discovered, a few miles cast of Cairo, 
many flint implements. The significance of Haynes's dis- 
coveries was twofold : First, there were, among these, stone 
axes like those found in the French drift beds of St. Acheul, 
showing that the men who made or taught men how to 
make these in Egypt were passing through the same phase 




of savagery as that of Quatertwry France ; secondly, h« 
found a workshop for making these implements, proving that 
these flint implements were not brought into Egypt by in- 
vaders, but were made to meet the necessities of the country. 
From this first field Prof. Haynes went to Helouan, north of 
Cairo, and there found, as Dr. Red had donef various worked 
flints, some of them like those discovered by M. Rivifire in 
the caves of southern France ; thence he went up the Nile 
to Luxor, the site of ancient Thebes, began a thorough 
search in the Tertiary limestone hills, and found multitudes 
of chipped stone implements, some of them, indeed, of origi- 
nal forms, but most of forms common in other parts of the 
world under similar circumstances, some of the chipped 
Stone axes corresponding closely to those found in the drift 
beds of northern France. 

All this seemed to show conclusively that, long ages be- 
fore the earliest period of Egyptian civilization of which the 
monuments of the first dynasties give us any trace, mankind 
in the Nile Valley was going through the same slow prog- 
ress from the period when, standing just above the brutes, 
he defended himself with implements of rudely chipped 
stone. 

But in 1881 came discoveries which settled the question 
entirely. In that year General Pitt-Rivers, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and President of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, and J. F. Campbell. Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of England, found implements not only in alluvial 
deposits, associated with the bones of the zebra, hyena, and 
Other animals which have since retreated farther south, but, 
at Djebel Assas, near Thebes, they found implements of 
chipped flint in the hard, stratified gravel, from six and a 
half to ten feet below the surface: relics evidently, as Mr. 
Campbell says, "beyond calculation older than the oldest 
Egyptian temples and tombs." They certainly proved that 
Egyptian civilization had not issued in its completeness, and 
all at once, from the hand of the Creator in the time of 
Mena. Nor was this all. Investigators of the highest char- 
acter and ability — men like Hull and Flinders Pctric — re- 
vealed geological changes in Egypt requiring enormous pe- 
riods of time, and traces of man's handiwork dating from a 
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period when the waters in the Nile V 
dreds of feet above the present level. 
contention of Mr. Southall. 

Still another attack upon the new scientific conchisions 
came from France, when in 1883 the Abb6 Hamard, Priest 
ol the Oratory, published his A^f 0/ Stone and Primitht Man. 
He had been especially vexed at the arrangement of pre- 
historic implements by periods at the Paris Exposition of 
1878; he bitterly complains of this as having an anti-Chris- 
tian tendency, and rails at science as "the idol of the day." 
He attacks Morlillet, one of the leaders in French archae- 
ology, with a great display of contempt: speaks of the 
"venom " in books on prehistoric man generally ; complains 
that the Church is too mild and gentle with such monstrous 
doctrines ; bewails the concessions made to science by some 
eminent preachers; and foretells his own martyrdom at the 
hands of men of science. 

Efforts like this accomplished little, and a more legitimate 
attempt was made to resist the conclusions of archaeology 
by showing that knives of stone were used in obedience to 
a sacred ritual in Egypt for embalming, and in Judea for cir- 
cumcision, and that these flint knives might have had this 
later origin. But the argument against the conclusions 
drawn from this view was triple : First, as we have seen, not 
only stone knives, but axes and other implements of stone 
similar to those of a prehistoric period in western Europe 
were discovered ; secondly, these implements were discov- 
ered in the hard gravel drilt of a period evidently far earlier 
than that of Mena; and, thirdly, the use of stone imple- 
ments in Egyptian and Jewish sacred functions within the 
historic period, so far from weakening the force of the argu- 
ments for the long and slow development of Egyptian civili- 
zatinn from the men who used rude flint implements to the 
men who built and adorned the great temples of the early 
dynasties, is really an argument in favour of that long evolu- 
tion. A study of comparative ethnology lias made it clear 
that the sacred stone knives and implemenls of the Egyptian 
and Jewish priestly ritual were natural survivals of that pre- 
vious period. For sacrificial or ritual purposes, the knife of 
stone was considered more sacred than the knife of bronze or 
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iron, simply because it was ancient : just as to-day, in India, 
Brahman priests kindle the sacred fire not with matches or 
flint and steel, but b3*a process found in the earUcst, lowest 
Stages of human culture — by vioienlly boring a pointed stick 
into another piece of wood until a spark comes; and just as 
to-day, in Europe and America, the architecture of the Mid- 
dle Ages survives as a special religious form in the erection 
of our most recent churches, and to such an extent that 
thousands on thousands of us feel that we can not worship 
fitly unless in the midst of windows, decorations, vessels, im- 
plements, vestments, and ornaments, no longer used for other 
purposes, but which have survived in sundry branches of 
the Christian Church, and derived a special sanctity from 
the fact that they are of ancient origin. 

Taking, then, the whole mass of testimony together, even 
though a plausible or very strong argument against single 
evidences may be made here and there, the force of its com- 
bined mass remains, and leaves both the vast antiquity of 
man and the evolution of civilization from its lowest to its 
highest forms, as proved by the prehistoric remains of Egypt 
and so many other countries in all parts of the world, be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. Most important of all, the recent 
discoveries in Assyria have thrown a new light upon the 
evolution of the dogma of "the fall of man." Reverent 
scholars like George Smith, Sayce, Delitzsch, Jensen, Schra- 
der, and their compeers have found in the Ninevitc records 
the undoubted source of that form of the fall legend which 
was adopted by the Hebrews and by thera transmitted to 
Christianity.* 
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THE ''FALL OF MAN" AND ETHNOLOGY. 



We have seen that, closely connected with the main lines 
of investigation tn archjeology and anthropology, there 
were other researches throwing much light on the entire 
subject. In a previous chapter we saw especially that La- 
fitau and Jussieu were among the first to collect and com- 
pare facts bearing on the natural history of man, gathered 
by travellers in various parts oi the earth, thus laying foun- 
dations for the science of comparative ethnology. It was 
soon seen that ethnology had most important bearings upon 
the question of the material, intellectual, moral, and religious 
evolution of the human race; in every civilized nation, 
therefore, appeared scholars wtio began to study the char- 
acteristics of various groups of men as ascertained from 
travellers, and to compare the results thus gained with each 
other and with those obtained by archaeology. 

Thus, more and more clear became the evidences that 
the tendency of the race has been upward from low begin- 
nings. It was found that groups of men still existed possess- 
ing characteristics of those in the early periods of develop* 
ment to whom the drift and caves and shell-heaps and pile- 
dwellings bear witness; groups of men using many of the 
same implements and weapons, building their houses In the 
same way, seeking their food by the same means, enjoying 
the same amusements, and going through the same general 
stages of culture ; some being in a condition correspond- 
ing to the earlier, some to the later, of those early periods. 

From all sides thus came evidence that we have still 
upon the earth examples of all the main stages in the devel- 
opment of human civilization ; that from the period whea 
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man appears little above the brutes, and with little if any re- 
ligion in any accepted sense of the u'ord, these examples can 
be arranged in an ascending scries leading to the highest 
planes which humanity has reached ; that philosophic ob- 
servers may among these examples study existing beliefs, 
usages, and institutions back through earlier and earlier 
forms, until, as a rule, the whole evolution can be easily 
divined if not fully seen. Moreover, the basis of the whole 
structure became more and more clear: the fact that "the 
lines of intelligence have always been what they are, and 
have always operated as they do now; that man has pro- 
gressed from the simple to the complex, from the particular 
to the general." 

As this evidence from ethnology became more and more 
strong, its signiticance to theology aroused attention, and 
naturally most determined efforts were made to break its 
force. On the Continent the two great champions of the 
Church in this field were De Maistre and De Bonald ; but 
the two attempts which may be especially recalled as the 
most influential among Knglish-speaking peoples were those 
of Whalcly, Archbishop of Dublin, and the Duke of Argyll. 

First in the combat against these new deductions of 
science was Whatcly. He was a strong man, whose breadth 
of thought and liberality in practice deserve all honour; 
but these very qualities drew upon him the distrust of his 
orthodox brethren; and. while his writings were powerful 
in the first half of the present century to break down 
many bulwarks of unreason, he seems to have been con- 
stantly in fear of losing touch with the Church, and 
therefore to have promptly attacked some scientific rea- 
sonings, which, had he been a layman, not holding a brief 
for the Church, he would probably have studied with more 
care and less prejudice. He was not slow to sec the deeper 
significance of archaeology and ethnology in their relations 
to the theological conception of *' the Fall," and he set the 
battle in array against them. 

His contention was, to use his own words, that " no 
munity ever did or ever can emerge unassisted by orternal 
helps from a stale of utter barbarism into anything that 
be called civilization"; and that, in short, all impcricctly 
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civilized, barbarous, and savage races are but fallen descend- 
ants of races more fully civilized. This view was urged 
with his usual ingenuity and vigour, but the facts proved 
too strong for him : they made it clear, first, that many races 
were without simple possessions, instruments, and arts which 
never, probably, could have been lost if once acquired — as, 
for example, pottery, the bow for shooting, various domesti- 
cated animals, spinning, the simplest principles of agricul* 
turc, household economy, and the like ; and, secondly, it was 
shown as a simple matter of fact that various savage and 
barbarous tribes had raised themselves by a development of 
means which no one from outside could have taught them ; 
as in the cultivation and improvement of various indigenous 
plants, such as the potato and Indian corn among the Indians 
of North America; in the domestication of various animals 
peculiar to their own regions, such as the llama among the 
Indians of South America; in the making of sundry fabrics 
out of materials and by processes not found among other na> 
tions, such as the bark cloth of the Polynesians ; and in the 
development of weapons peculiar to sundry localities, but 
known in no others, such as the boomerang in Australia, 

Most effective in bringing out the truth were such works 
as those of Sir John Lubbock and Tylor ; and so conclusive 
were they that the arguments of Whatcly were given up as 
untenable by the other of the two great champions above 
referred to, and an attempt was made by him to form the 
diminishing number of thinking men supporting the old 
theological view on a new line of defence. 

This second champion, the Duke of Argyll, was a man of 
wide knowledge and strong powers in debate, whose high 
moral sense was amply shown in his adhesion to the side of 
the American Union in the struggle against disunion and 
slavery, despite the overwhelming majority against him in 
the high aristocracy to which he belonged. As an honest 
man and close thinker, the duke was obliged to give up 
completely the theological view of the antiquity of man. 
The whole biblical chronology as held by the universal 
Church, " always, everywhere, and by all," he sacrificed, and 
gave all his powers in this field to support the theory oE 
"the Fall." N&bUsst <tblig«\ the duke and his ancestors had 
•I 
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been for centuries the chief pillars of the Church of Scot- 
land, and it was too much to expect that he could break 
away from a tenet which forms really its "chief corner- 
stone." 

Acknowledging the insufficiency of Archbishop Whate- 
ly's argument, tlie duke took the ground that the lower, bar- 
barous, savage, brutal races were the remains of civilized 
races which, in the struggle for existence, had been pushed 
and driven off to remote and inclement parts of the earth, 
where the conditions necessary to a continuance in their 
early civilization were absent; that, therefore, the descend- 
ants of primeval, civilized men degenerated and sank in the 
scale of culture. To use his own words, the weaker races 
were "driven by the stronger to the woods and rocks," so 
that they became "mere outcasts of the human race." 

In answer to this, while it was conceded, first, that there 
have been examples of weaker tribes sinking in the scale of 
culture after escaping from the stronger into regions unfa> 
vourable to civilization, and, secondly, that many powerful 
nations have declined and decayed, it waii shown that the 
men in the most remote and unfavourable regions have not 
always been the lowest in the scale ; that men have been fre- 
quently found "among the woods and rocks" in a higher 
state of civilization than on the fertile plains, such examples 
being cited as Mexico, Peru, and even Scotland; and that, 
while there were many examples of special and local de- 
cline, overwhelming masses of facts point to progress as a 
rule. 

The improbability, not to say impossibility, of many of 
the conclusions arrived at by the duke appeared more and 
more strongly as more became known of the lower tribes of 
mankind. It was necessary on his theory to suppose many 
things which our knowledge of the human race absolutely 
forbids us to believe: for example, it was necessary to sup. 
pose that the Australians or New Zealanders. having once 
possessed so simple and convenient an art as that of the pot- 
ter, had lost every trace of it ; and that the same tribes, hav- 
ing once had so simple a means of saving labour as (he 
spindle or small stick weighted at one end for spinning, 
had given it up and gone back to twisting threads with the 
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hand. In fact, it was necessary to suppose that one of the 
main occupations of man Irom " the beginning " had been 
the forgetting of simple methods, processes, and implements 
which all experience in the actual world teaches us are never 
entirely forgotten by peoples who have once acquired them. 

Some leading arguments of the duke were overthrown 
by simple statements of fact. Thus, his instance of the Eski- 
mo as pushed to the verge of habitable America, and there- 
fore living in the lowest depths of savagery, which, even 
if it were true, by no means proved a general rule, was de- 
prived of its force by the simple fact that the Eskimos are by 
no means the lowest race on the American continent, and 
that various tribes far more centrally and advantageously 
placed, as, for instance, those in Brazil, are really inferior to 
them in the scale of culture. Again, his statement that "in 
Africa there appear to be no traces of any time when the 
natives were not acquainted with the use of iron," is met by 
the fact that from the Nile Valley to the Cape of Good Hope 
we find, wherever examination has been made, the same early 
stone implements which in all other parts of the world pre* 
cede the use of iron, some of which would not have been 
made had their makers possessed iron. The duke also tried 
to show that there were no distinctive epochs of stone, bronze, 
and iron, by adducing the fact that some stone implements 
are found even in some high civilizations. This is indeed a 
fact. We find some few European peasants to-day using 
stone mallet-heads ; but this proves simply that the old stone 
mallet-heads have survived as implements cheap and effective. 

The argument from Comparative Ethnology in support o£ 
the view that the tendency of mankind is upward has re- 
ceived strength from many sources. Comparative Philology 
shows that in the less civilized, barbarous, and savage races 
childish forms of speech prevail — frequent reduplications 
and the like, of which we have survivals in the later and 
even in the most highly developed languages. In various 
languages, loo, we find relics of ancient modes of thought in 
the simplest words and expressions used for arithmetical cal- 
culations. Words and phrases for this purpose are frequently 
found to be derived from the words for hands, feel, fingers, 
and toes, just as clearly as in our own language some of our 
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simplest measures of length are shown by their names to 
have been measures of parts of the human body, as the cubit, 
the foot, and the like, and therefore to date from a time when 
exactness was not required. To add another out of many 
examples, it is found to-day that various rude nations go 
through the simplest arithmetical processes by means of 
pebbles. Into our own language, through the Latin, has 
come a word showing that our distant progenitors reckoned 
in this way : the word cakulate gives us an absolute proof 
of this. According to the theory of the Duke of Argyll, 
men ages ago used pebbles {ialcuii) in performing the sim- 
plest arithmetical calculations because we to-day "caiatlaU." 
No reduction to absurdity could be more thorough. The 
simple fact must be that we " calculate " because our remote 
ancestors used pebbles in their arithmetic. 

Comparative Literature and Folklore also show among 
peoples of a low culture to-day childish modes of viewing 
nature, and childish ways of expressing the relations of man 
to nature, such as clearly survive from a remote ancestry ; 
noteworthy among these are the beliefs in witches and fairies, 
and multitudes of popular and poetic expressions in the most 
civilized nations. 

So.too, Comparative Ethnography.the basis of Ethnology, 
shows in contemporary barbarians and savages a childish love 
of playthings and games, of which we have many survivals. 

All these facts, which were at first unobserved or ob- 
served as matters of no significance, have been brought into 
connection with a fact in biology acknowledged alike by all 
important schools; by Agassiz on one hand and by Darwin 
on the other — namely, as stated by Agassiz, that *' the young 
states of each species and group resemble older forms of the 
same group," or. as slated by Darwin, that " in two or more 
groups oE animals, however much they may at first differ 
from each other in structure and habits, if they pass through 
closely sirailLir embryonic stages, we may feel almost assured 
that they have descended from the same parent form, and 
are therefore closely related." * 



• For die none forms given to early broDic axes, etc., ice Ni]R*on, Primitive 
JmhaHtants c/ Siandinavia, Lontlon, iSOS, Lubbock.'i IitfrnJtutum, p. 31 ; ■i>d 
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far plates, lee Lubboclt't Prekttt^rit Sfam, diap. [i ; sImi Cutailhac, Lei Agti 
Pr/hiilcriqatJ lU VUspagne tt du Portugal, p, 337 ; bIso K«Ucr, Latt IheflUn/^ ; 
»ls(j Troyon, HabUatient Lacutlrti; al»u Bwyd Dawkins, Eorfy Mam in Great 
Britain, p. 3g3 ; aI»v Lubbuck, p. (1 \ 3)10 Lyell, Anii^iity of Man, chap. U. For 
tht cunogs, etc., in the iiuilh o( Eucci'(>e, •mt Muuru, Andent Stetthh Lakt Dvittt- 
ingt, Ediuburgh, iSSa. For mounds and greater stone conuructions Jn ibc ex- 
treme toutli uf Eurupe. »ec Conailbac's work gn Spain and Portut;aI above cited, 
pari iii, chap. UL For the tiourcc of Mr, Southall's conlcntion, see Bnijjiscli, Egypt 
ef ikt Pharaoks. For tlie two sides of the question whether in the lowest Kxades 
of savagely there Is really any recoenition of a superior power, or anything which 
can be called. In aoy accepted sense, religion, coropare Quatrefages with Lubbock, 
in worlis already cited. For a striking but rather aJ eaptamdum effort to show that 
there is a tooral and religious t«asc in the very lowot Auilralian tribes, see one of 
the discourses of Archbishop Vaughan on Stimer and PtHgion, Ttallimore, 1679. 
For one out of mallitudet of striking and instructive resemblances in antient stona 
implements and thme now in use among sundry savsgc tribes, see comparison be- 
tween old Scandinavton arrowheads and thme recently brought from Ticm del 
Fuego, in Nilston as above, es}iedally in Plate V. Foi a brief and admirable 
statement uf the arguioents on both sides, see Sii J. Lubbuck's Dundee paper, 
given in the appendix to tlie American edition of liU On^tw f)/ CtM'/it0/i<><w, etc 
For tlie i^eneral argument referred to between Whately and the Duke of Argyll on 
one side and Lubbock on the other, see Lubbock's Dundee paper as above cited; 
Tylor, Early History of Mankind, especially p. igj ; and the Duke of Argyll. 
Primmal Man, part iv. For difficulties of savsues in arithmetic, see Lubbock, aa 
alxiTc, pp. 459 rl lef. For a very temperate and judicial view of the whole ^ttCfr 
tion, see Tyior as above, chaps, vii and xiii. For a brief siunmaiy of the scientlfie 
poiiliun regarding the stagnation and deterioration of racea, resulting in the state* 
ment that such deterioration "in no way contradicts the theory that dviliiation 
itself is developed from low to high stages," see Tylor, Anikrofoiegy. chap. i. For 
striking examples uf the testimony of language to upward progress, see Tylor. 
chap. xii. 
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The history of art, especially as shown by architecture, 
in the noblest monuments of the most enlightened nations of 
antiquity, gives abundant proofs of ihe upward tendency of 
man from the rudest and simplest beginnings. Many col- 
umns of early Egyptian temples or tombs are but bundles of 
Nile reeds slightly conventionalized in stone; the temples 
of Greece, including not only the earliest forms, but the Par- 
thenon itself, while in parts showing an evolution out of 
Egyptian and Assyrian architecture, exhibit frequent remi- 
niscences and even imitations of earlier constructions in 
wood ; the mediaeval cathedrals, while evolved out of Roman 
and Byzantine structures, constantly show unmistakable sur- 
vivals of prehistoric construction,* 

So, too. general history has come in, illustrating the un- 
known from the known: the development of man in the 
prehistoric period from his development within historic 
times. Nothing is more evident from history than the fact 
that weaker bodies of men driven out by stronger do not 
necessarily relapse into barbarism, but frequently rise, even 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, to a civilization 



* Ai to ev«>Iution In arehltectate, uid etpectHlIjr oT Greek FomiB and ornuneots 
out of EjnT'i'^" ^^^ Aisyiiui, with tarftvah In stone arxhitecture or futins ub- 
tained in E]j!y]>t when re«da were used, shhI in Greece when wood contlniciion 
prevailed, see FerKUison's Handhaok of ArdtUrtttirt, vol, i, pjj. loo, aaS, 23J, and 
eUewhere ; alto Oifrlcd MUUcr, Anriutt Arl aw! iti ftemaifs, EnglUh iranslAtton, 
London, 1853. pp. aiq, pattim. For a very brief but thorvugh statement. *ee A. 
Mangiifcrd's paper in the Prorr^diagt of Iht Amfrtfan OrienlaJ Sotitty, October, 
18B9, eoiitled ftiminiitentt! of Egypt in Doric Arrhitrctitr*. On the gcnentt sub* 
)kI, mc Honunel, Babyionitm, cb. t, and Mejer, AlUrlkum, t, g 199. 
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equal or superior lo that (rom which they have been baD-* 
ished. Out of very many examples showing this law of 
upward development, a few may be taken as typical. The 
Slavs, u-ho sank so low under the pressure of stronger races 
that they gave the modern world a new word lo express the 
most hopeless servitude, have developed powerful civiliza- 
tions peculiar to themselves; the barbarian tribes who ages 
ago took refuge amid the saiid-baiiks and morasses of Hol- 
land, have developed one of the world's leading centres of 
civilization; the wretched peasants who about the fifth cen- 
tury took refuge from invading hordes among the lagoons 
and mud banks of Venctia, developed a power in an, arms, 
and politics which is among the wonders of human history ; 
the Puritans, driven from the civilization of Great Britain to 
the unfavourable climate, soil, and circumstances of early 
New England, — the Huguenots, driven from France, a coun- 
try admirably fitted for the highest growth of civilization, to 
various countries far less fitted for such growth, — the Irish 
peasantry, driven in vast numbers from their own island to 
other parts of the world on the whole less fitted to ihcm-^ 
all are proofs that, as a rule, bodies of men once enlightened, 
when driven to unfavourable climates and brought under the 
most depressing circumstances, not only retain what en- 
lightenment they have, but go on increasing it. Besides 
these, we have such cases as those of criminals banished to 
various penal colonies, from whose descendants has been 
developed a better morality ; and of pirates, like those of 
the Bounty, whose descendants, in a remote Pacific island, 
became sober, steady citizens. Thousands of examples show 
the prevalence of this same rule — that men in masses do not 
forget the main gains of their civilization, and that, in spite 
of deteriorations, their tendency is upward. 

Another class of historic facts also testifies in the roost 
striking manner to this same upward tendency : the decline 
and destruction of various civilizations brilliant but hope- 
lessly vitiated. These catastrophes arc seen more and more 
to be but steps in this development. The crumbling away 
of the great ancient civilizations based upon despotism, 
whether the despotism of monarch, priest, or mob — the de- 
cline and fall of Roman civilization, for example, which, in 
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his most remarkable generalization. Guizot has shown to 
have been necessary lo the development of the riclicr civili- 
zation of modern Europe ; the terrible struggle and loss ol 
the Crusades, which once appeared to be a mere catastrophe, 
but are now seen to have brought in, with the downfall uf 
feudalism, the beginnings of the centralizing, civilizing^ mo- 
narchical period ; the French Revolution, once thought a 
mere outburst of diabolic passion, but now seen to be an 
unduly delayed transition from the monarchical to the con- 
stitutional epoch : all show that even widespread deteriora- 
tion and dcchnc — often, indeed, the greatest political and 
moral catastrophes — so far from leading to a fall of mankind, 
tend in the long run to raise humanity to higher planes. 

Thus, then, Anthropology and its handmaids. Ethnology, 
Philology, and History, have wrought out, beyond a doubt, 
proofs of the upward evolution of humanity since the a{>- 
pearance of man upon our planet 

Nor have these researches been confined to progress in 
man's material condition. Far more important evidences 
have been found of upward evolution in his family, social, 
moral, intellectual, and religious relations. The light thrown 
on this subject by such men as Lubbock, Tylor, Herbert 
Spencer, Buckle, Draper, Max MUller, and a multitude of 
others, despite mistakes, baitings, stumblings, and occasional 
following of delusive paths, is among the greatest glories of 
the century now ending. From all these investigators in 
their various fields, holding no brief for any system sacred 
or secular, but seeking truth as truth, comes the same gen- 
eral testimony of the evolution of higher out of lower. The 
process has been indeed slow and painful, but this does not 
prove that it may nuL become more rapid and less fruitful in 
sorrow as humanity goes on.* 

While, then, it is not denied that many instances of re- 
trogression can be found, the consenting voice of unbiased 
investigators in all lands has declared more and more that 
the beginnings of our race must have been low and brutal, 
and that the tendency has been upward. To combat this 



* As to th« ([ood eRects of migration, set Wuti, IntntdtietioH Ic AntAreficltgy^ 
London, 1663, p. 54s. 
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conclusion, by examples of dccHixc and deterioration here 
and there has become impossible ; as well try to prove that, 
because in the Mississippi there arc eddies in which the cur- 
rents flow northward, there is no main stream flowing south- 
ward; or that, because trees decay and fall, there is no law 
of upward growth from germ lo trunic, branches, foliage, 
and fruit. 

A very striking evidence that the theological theory had 
become untenable was seen when its main supporter in the 
scientific field, Von Martius, in the full ripeness of his pow- 
ers, publicly declared his conversion to the scientific view. 

Yet, while the tendency of enlightened human thought 
in recent times is unmistakable, the struggle against the 
older view is not yet ended. The bitterness of the Abb£ 
Hamard in France has been carried to similar and even 
greater extremes among sundry Protestant bodies in Europe 
and America. The simple truth of history makes it a neces- 
sity, unpleasant though it be, to chronicle two typical exam- 
ples in the United States. 

In the year 1875 a leader in American industrial enter- 
prise endowed at the capital of a Southern State a university 
which bore his name. It was giv<.n into the hands of one of 
the religious sects most powerful 'o that region, and a bishop 
of that sect became its president. To its chair of Geology 
was called Alexander Winchcll, a scholar who had already 
won eminence as a teacher and writer in that field, a pro- 
fessor greatly beloved and respected in the two universities 
with which he had been connected, and a member of the 
sect which the institution of learning above referred to rep. 
resented. 

But his relations to this Southern institution were des- 
tined to be brief. That his lectures at the Vandcrbilt Uni. 
vcrsity were learned, attractive, and stimulating, even his 
enemies were forced to admit; but he was soon found to be- 
lieve that there had been men earlier than the period as- 
signed to Adam, and even that all the human race are not 
descended from Adam. His desire was to reconcile science 
and Scripture, and he was now treated by a Methodist Epis- 
copal Bishop In Tennessee just as, two centuries before, Ia 
Peyr^rc had beca treated, for a similar effort, by a Roman 
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Catholic vicar-gcncral in Belgium. The publication o£ a 
series of articles on the subject, contributed by the pro- 
fessor to a Northern religious newspaper at its own request, 
brought matters to a climax ; for, the articles having fallen 
under the notice of a leading Southwestern organ of the de- 
nomination controlling the Vandcrbilt University, the result 
was a most bitter denunciation of Prof. Winchell and of his 
views. Shortly afterward the professor was told by Bishop 
McTycirc that " our people arc of the opinion that such 
views arc contrary to the plan of redemption," and was re- 
quested by the bishop to quietly resign his chair. To this 
the professor made the fitting reply : " If the board of trus- 
tees have the manliness to dismiss me for cause, and declare 
the cause, 1 prefer that they should do it. No power on 
earth could persuade rae to resign." 

" We do not propose," said the bishop, with quite gratui- 
tous suggestivcness, "to treat you as the Inquisition treated 
Galileo." 

" But what you propose is the same thing." rejoined Dr. 
WinchcLI. " It is ecclesiastical proscription for an opinion 
which must be settled by scientific evidence." 

Twenty-four hours later Dr. Winchell was informed that 
his chair bad been abolished, and its duties, with its salary, 
added to those of a colleague ; the public were given to un- 
derstand that the reasons were purely economic; the ban- 
ished scholar was heaped with olHcial compliments, evi- 
dently in hope that he would keep silence. 

Such was not Dr. WinchcU's view. In a frank letter to 
the leading journal of the university town he stated the 
whole matter. The intolerance-hating press of the country, 
religious and secular, did not hold its peace. In vain the 
authorities of the university waited for the storm to blow 
over. It was evident, at last, that a defence must be made, 
and a local organ of the sect, which under the editorship ol 
a fcllow-professor had always treated Dr. WinchcU's views 
with the luminous inaccuracy which usually characterizes a 
professor's ideas of a rival's teachings, assumed the task. In 
the articles which followed, the usual sctemific hypotheses 
as to the creation were declared to be " absurd," " vague and' 
unintelligible," *' preposterous and gratuitous." This new-i 
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champion slated that " the objections drawn from the fossil- 
ifcFOus Strata and the like are met by reference to the anal- 
ogy of Adam and Eve, who presented the phenomena of 
adults when they were but a day old, and by the Flood of 
Noah and other cataclysms, whicli, with the constant change 
of Nature, arc sufficient to account for the phenomena in 
question " ! 

Under inspiration of this sort the Tennessee Conference 
of the religious body in control of the university had already, 
in October, 1878, given utterance to its opinion of unsancti- 
ficd science as follows: "This is an age in which scientific 
atheism, having divested itself of the habiliments that most 
adurn and dignify humanily, walks abroad in shameless den- 
udation. The arrogant and impertinent claims of this ' scl* 
ence, falsely so called," have been so boisterous and persist- 
ent, that the unthinking mass have been sadly deluded ; but 
our university alone has had the courage to lay its young 
but vigorous hand upon the mane of untamed Speculation 
and say, ' We will have no more of this.' " 

It is a consolation to know how the result, thus devoutly 
sought, has been achieved ; for in the " ode *' sung at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of a new theological building of the 
same university, in May. iSSo, we read: 

" Science and Revelation here 
In perfect harmnny .ippear, 
Guidin);; young (cct along the road 
Through grace and Nature up to God." 

It is also pleasing to know that, while an institution call- 
ing itself a university thus violated the fundamental princi- 
ples on which any institution worthy of the naitie must be 
based, another institution which has the glory of being the 
first in the entire North to begin something like a university 
organization — the Slate University of Michigan — recalled 
Dr. Winchell at once to his former professorship, and hon- 
oured itself by maintaining him in that position, where, un- 
hampered, he was thereafter able to utter his views in the 
midst of the largest body of students on the American con- 
tinent. 

Disgraceful as tills history was to the men who drove 
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out Dr. WinchcU, they but succeeded, as various similar 
bodies of men making similar efforts have done, in advanc- 
ing their supposed victim to higher position and more com- 
manditig influence.* 

A few years after this suppression o( earnest Christian 
thought at an institution of learning in the western part of 
our Southern States, there appeared a similar attempt in 
sundry seaboard States ol the South. 

As far back as the year 1857 the Presbyterian Synod of 
Mississippi passed the following resolution: 

*' IVlierfos, We live in an age in which the most insidious 
attacks are made on revealed religion through the natural 
sciences, and as it behooves the Church at all times to have 
men capable of defending the failh once delivered to the 
saints; 

"Resolved, That this presbytery recommend the endow- 
ment of a professorship of Natural Science as connected 
with revealed religion in one or more of our theological 
seminaries." 

Pursuant to this resolution such a chair was established 
in the theological seminary at Columbia. S. C, and James 
Woodrow was appointed professor. Dr. Woodrow seems 
to have been admirably fitted for the position — a devoted 
Christian man, accepting the Presbyterian standards of faith 
in which he had been brought up, and at the same time giv- 
ing every effort to acquaint himself with the methods and 
conclusions of science. To great natural endowments he 
added constant labours to arrive at the truth in this field. 
Visiting Europe, he made the acquaintance of many of the 



* For Dr. Winclicir» origins! rtattmenU, see Adamitei anJ Prt^AdamiUt, Sjmt- 
cuse. N. v.. jSyS. For Ihc Grit importint dennncinlion of tds views, see the St, 
Lpuif CAn'itian AdvocaU, May 32, 1878. I'or the conversation wiih iti«hop Mc- 
Tycirc, see Itr. WincheU'i own account in the l^'aihviiU Ameriiart, June 16, 1878. 
For the curiouK reply from Dr. Winchcll'i coUcfigue, see the A'asAvifie CMriitian 
AJw^aie, July 12, 1878 ; and for the further development of the matter, see the 
jVif/Ati'/fi* Amrruaif at July 19, r&73. For the further courte of the attack in the 
denominAtiunal organ of Dr. WinchcU's oppressors, see the /^ashtil/t Ckrutiam 
Advecatr, April 26, iBjg. For (he oralorica! dedaraliotii of (he Tenneswe Confer^ 
ence upon the matter, ace the Noikvillt Amtriean, October tj, I87B ; and for the 
"ode" Tcgardiiif; the "hannoTty of science and revelation" as supported at th« 
onivenity, sec Ihc lainc Journal for May 2, l880t 
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foremost scientific investigators, became a student in univer- 
sity lecture rooms and laboratories, an interested hearer in 
scientific conventions, and a correspondent of leading men 
of science at home and abroad. As a result, he came to the 
conclusion ihat the hypothesis of evolution is the only one 
which explains various leading facts in natural science. This 
he taught, and he also taught that such a view is not incom- 
patible with a true view of the sacred Scriptures. 

In 18S2 and 1883 the board of directors of the- theological 
seminary, in fear that "scepticism in the world is using 
alleged discoveries in science to impugn the Word of God," 
requested Prof. Woodrow to state his views in regard to 
evolution. The professor complied with this request in a 
very powerful address, which was published and widely cir- 
culated, to such effect that the board of directors shortly 
afterward passed resolutions declaring the theory of evolu- 
tion as defined by Prof. Woodrow not inconsistent with per. 
lect soundness in the faith. 

In the year 1884 alarm regarding Dr. Woodrow's teach- 
ings began to show itself in larger proportions, and a minor- 
ity report was introduced into the Synod of South Carolina 
declaring that " the synod is called upon to decide not upon 
the question whether the said views of Dr. Woodrow con- 
tradict the Bible in its highest and absolute sense, but upon 
the question whether they contradict the interpretation of 
the Bible by the Presbyterian Church in the United States." 

Perhaps a more self-condemnatory statement was never 
presented, for it clearly recognized, as a basis for intolerance^ 
at least a possible difference between "the interpretalion of 
the Bible by the Presbyterian Church " and the teachings of 
"the Bible in its highest and absolute sense." 

This hostile movement became so strong that, In spite of 
the favourable action of the directors of the seminarv, and 
against the efforts of a broad-minded minority in the repre- 
sentative bodies having ultimate charge of the institution, 
the delegates from the various synods raised a storm of or- 
thodoxy and drove Dr. Woodrow from his post. Happilj, 
he was at the same time professor in the University of South 
Carolina in the same city of Columbia, and from his chair in 
that institution he continued to teach natural science with 
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the approval of the great majority of thinking men in that 
region; hence, the only effect of the attempt to crush him 
was, that his position was made higher, respect for him 
deeper, and his reputation wider. 

In spite of attempts by the more orthodox to prevent stu- 
dents of tlic theological seminary from attending his lectures 
at the university, they persisted in hearing him ; indeed, the 
reputation of heresy seemed to enhance his influence. 

It should be borne in mind that the professor tlius treated 
had been one of the most respected and beloved university 
instructors in the South during more than a quarter of a 
century, and that he was turned out of his position with no 
opportunity for careful defence, and, indeed, without even 
the formality of a trial. Well did an eminent but thoug^htful 
divine of the Southern Presbyterian Church declare that " the 
method of procedure to destroy evolution by the majority 
in the Church is vicious and suicidal," and that " logical 
dynamite has been used to put out a supposed fire in the 
upper stories of our house, and all the family in the house at 
that." Wisely, too, did he refer to the majority as " sowing 
in the fields of the Church the thorns of its errors, and cunt- 
bering its path with the dt'brts and ruin of its own folly." 

To these recent cases may be added the expulsion of 
Prof. Toy from teaching under ecclesiastical control at 
Louisville, and his election to a far more influential chair 
at Harvard University; the driving out from the American 
College at Beyrout of the young professors who accepted 
evolution as probable, and the rise of one of them, Mr. Njmr, 
to a far more commanding position than that which he left 
— the control of three leading journals at Cairo; the driving 
out of Robertson Smith from his position at Edinburgh, am 
his reception into the far more important and influenti: 
professorship at the English University of Cambridge ; and 
multitudes of similar cases. From the days when Henry 
Dunster, the first President of Har\'ard College, was driven 
from his presidency, as Cotton Mather said, for "falling into 
the briers of Antipcdobaptism "* until now, the same spirit ii 
shown in all such attempts. In each we have generally, oi 
one side, a body of older theologians, who since their youti 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing, sundry pi 
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fessors who do not wish to rewrite their lectures, and a mass 
of unthinking ecclesiastical persons of little or no importance 
save in making up a retrograde majority in an ecclesiastical 
tribunal; on the other side we have as generally the think- 
ing, open-minded, devoted men who have listened to the 
revelation of their own time as well as of times past, and 
who are evidently thinking the future thought of the world. 

Here we have survivals ol that same oppression of thought 
by theology which has cost the modern world so dear; the 
system which forced great numbers of professors, under 
penalty of deprivation, to teach that the sun and planets 
revolve about the earth; that comets are fire-balls flung by 
an angry God at a wicked world ; that insanity is diabolic 
possession ; that anatomical investigation of the human frame 
is sin against the Holy Ghost ; thai chemistry leads to sor- 
cery; that taking interest for money is forbidden by Scrip- 
ture; that geology must conform to ancient Hebrew poetry. 
From the same source came in Austria the rule of the " Im- 
maculate Oath," under which university professors, long be. 
fore the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was defined 
by the Church, were obliged to swear to their belief in that 
dogma before they were permitted to teach even arithmetic 
or geometry; in England, the denunciation of inoculation 
against smallpox; in Scotland, the protests against using 
chloroform in childbirth as "vitiating the primal curse 
against woman " ; in France, the use in clerical schools of a 
historical text-book from which Napoleon was left out ; and, 
in America, the use of Catholic manuals in which the In- 
quisition is declared to have been a purely civil tribunal, or 
Protestant manuals in which the Puritans arc shown to have 
been all that we could now wish they had been. 

So, too, among multitudes of similar efforts abroad, we 
have during centuries the fettering of professors at English 
and Scotch universities by test oaths, subscriptions to ar- 
ticles, and catechisms without number. In our own country 
we have had in a vast multitude of denominational colleges, 
as the first qnalificalion for a professorship, not ability in the 
subject to be taught, but fidelity to the particular shibboleth 
of the denomination controlling the college or university. 

Happily, in these days such attempts generally defeat 
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themsflves. The supposed victim is generally made a man 
of mark by persecution, and advanced to a higher and wider 
sphere ol usefulness. In withstanding the march of scientific 
truth, any Conference, Synod, Board of Commissioners, 
Board of Trustees, or Faculty, is but as a nest of ficld-raicc 
in the path of a steam plough. 

The harm done to religion in these attempts is fargrcatcr 
than that done to science ; for thereby suspicions arc widely 
spread, especially among open-minded young men, that the 
accepted Christian system demands a concealment of truth, 
with the persecution of honest investigators, and therefore 
must be false. Well was it said in substance by President 
McCosh, of Princeton, that no more sure way of making 
unbelievers in Christianity among young men could be 
devised than preaching to them that the doctrines arrived 
at by the great scientific thinkers of this period are opposed 
to religion. 

Yet it is but justice here to say that more and more there 
is evolving out of this past history of oppression a better 
spirit, which is making itself manifest with po^ver in the lead- 
ing religious bodies of the world. In the Church of Rome 
we have to-day such utterances as those of St. George Mi- 
vart, declaring that the Church must not attempt to interfere 
with science: that the Almighty in the Galileo case gave 
her a distinct warning that the priesthood of science must 
remain with the men of science. In the Anglican Church 
and its American daughter we have the acts and utterances 
of such men as Archbishop Tail, Bishop Temple, Dean Stan- 
ley, Dean Farrar, and many others, proving that the deepest 
religious thought is more and more tending to peace rather 
than warfare with science; and in the other churches, espe- 
cially in America, while there is yet much to be desired, the 
welcome extended in many of them to Alexander Winchell, 
and the freedom given to views like his, augur well for a 
better state of things in the future. 

From the science of Anthropology, when rightly viewed 
as a whole, has come the greatest aid to those who work to 
advance religion rather than to promote any particular sys- 
tem of theology; for Anthropology and its subsidiary sci- 
ences show more and more that man, since coming upon the 
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earth, has risen, from the period when he had little, if any, 
idea of a great power above him, through successive stages 
of fetichism, shamanism, and idolatry^ toward better forms of 
belief, making him more and more iiccessibte to nobler forms 
of religion. The same sciences show, too, within the historic 
period, the same tendency, and especially within the events 
covered by our sacred books, a progress from fetichism, of 
which so many evidences crop out in the early Jewish 
worship as shown in the Old Testament Scriptures, through 
polytheism, when Jehovah was but "a god above all gods," 
through the period when he was "a jealous Ciod," capri- 
cious and cruel, until he is revealed in such inspired utter- 
ances as those of the nobler Psalms, the great passages in 
Isaiah, the sublime preaching of Micah, and, above all, 
through the ideal given to the world by Jesus of Nazareth. 

Well indeed has an eminent divine of the Church of I^ng- 
land in our own time called on Christians to rejoice over this 
evolution, " between the God of Samuel, who ordered infants 
to be slaughtered, and the God of the Psalmist, whose tender 
mercies arc over all his works; between the God of the 
Patriarchs, who was always repenting, and the God of the 
Apostles, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
with whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning; 
between the God of the Old Testament, who walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day, and the God of the New Tes- 
tament, whom no man hath seen nor can see; between (he 
God of Leviticus, who was so particular about the sacrificiril 
furniture and utensils, and the God of the Acts, who dwcllclh 
not in temples made with hands; between the God who 
hardened Pharaoh's heart, and the God who will have all 
men to be saved ; between the God of Exodus, who is mcrci. 
ful only to those who love him, and the God of Christ — the 
heavenly Father — who is kind unto the unthankful and the 
evil." 

However overwhelming, then, the facts may be which 
Anthropology. History, and their kindred sciences may. in 
the interest of simple truth, establish against the theolog- 
ical doctrine of " the Fall " ; however completely they may 
fossilize various dogmas, catechisms, creeds, confessions. 
"plans of salvation" and "schemes of redemption/' which 
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have been evolved from the great minds of the theological 
period : science, so far from making inroads on reli^on, or 
even upon our Christian development of il, will strengthen 
ell that is essential in it, giving new and nobler paths to 
man's highest aspirations. For the one great, legitimate, 
scientific conclusion of anlhropology is, that, more and more, 
a better civilization of the world, despite all its survivals of 
savagery and barbarism, is developing men and women on 
whom the declarations of the nobler Psalms, of Isaiah, of 
Micah, the Sermon on the Mount, the first great command* 
tnent. and the second, which is like unto it, St. Paul's praise- 
of charity and St. James's definition of "pure religion and 
undcfiled," can take stronger hold for the more e0ectivc and 
more rapid uplifting of our race.* 



* For tbe rcMlulion of ihc Pmbyieruui Synod of MbsW|^ in i8s7. see Txol. 
Womlryw's speech before ihe Synod of South Carolina, October a? and 38. 1884, 
p. 6. A» to the action of the Board of Direclon of die Theological Seminary a( 
Culuniliia, tee ibid. As I0 tbe minority report in the Synod of South Carolina. 
tee ibid., p. 24. Pot itie pithy ^ntencei regarding the conduct of the ouiority In 
the synods toirard Dr. Woodrow, sec the Rev. Mr. Flinn's article in the SoiUkrrw 
Prtihyttrian R^Ano for April, 1SS5. p. 373, and eUcwbcre. For the rcstrictbons 
regarding the teaching of the Cop*n>icsin theory and the true doctrine of comets in 
German nniver^itica, see various histories of astronntny, especially Mildler. Far 
the tRimaculaie «th (Immafulattn-Hid^ as enfoiced apon ihv Austrian ptDfesson, 
sec [.uftlcandl, Die J^tephxniuktn Idten, For the effort of the Church in Fiance, 
after the reitoraiion of ilie Bourbons, to teach a history ol that counti^ from which 
the name of Napoleon should be left ool, see Father Loriquel's famous Uitteirt dt 
froHCf A t' L'tagf dt la JfMnase, 'Lyvm, iSao.vol. ii ; see especially table of cooients 
at the end. The book bean on jls title-pace the well-known iniiiab of the Jesuit 
moito, A. M. D- C (Ad .Majorcm Dei Oloriam), For examples in England and 
Scotland, *ee various English histories, and especially Buckle's chapters on Scot. 
land. For a longer collection of examples showing the suppression of anything 
like unfcltcred thought upan scicntitic nibjccu in American colleges, sec Imattgural 
Addreu at Hu Opftting e/ C^mtU Umvtrtity, by the aalhoi of these chaplera. Kor 
the ciUlion regarding the evolution of better and nobler ideu of Cod, sec CAurek 
attd Ottd: Sermons preached in the Chnpcl of the Foundling Hospital, London, 
by A. \V. MoRierie, M. A., LL, D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King's 
College, Ijondnn, Ixindon, 1690. For a very rigorous utterance on the other side, 
sec a recent tkar;^ of the Biihop of Giouociter. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FROM *' THE PRINCE OF THE PO WER OF THE AIR ' 
TO METEOROLOGY. 



I. GROWTH OF A THEOLOGICAL THEORY. 

The popular beliefs of classic antiquity regarding storms, 
thunder, and lightning, took shape in myths representing 
Vulcan as forging thunderbolts. Jupiter as flinging them at 
his enemies, ^olus intrusting the winds in a bag to ^ncas. 
and the like. An attempt at their further theological devel- 
opment is seen in the Pythagorean statement that lightnings 
are intended to terrify the damned in Tartarus. 

But at a very early period we see the beginning of a 
scientific view. In Greece, the Ionic philosophers held that 
such phenomena are obedient to law. Plato, Aristotle, and 
many lesser lights, attempted to account for them on natural 
grounds : and their explanations, though crude, were based 
upon observation and thought. In Rome, Lucretius, Seneca, 
Pliny, and others, inadequate as their statements were, im- 
planted at least the germs of a science. But, as the Chris* 
tian Church rose to power, this evolution was checked; the 
new leaders of thought found, in the Scriptures recognized 
by them as sacred, the basis for a new view, or rather for a 
modification of the old view. 

This ending of a scientific evolution based upon observa. 
tion and reason, and this beginning of a sacred science based 
upon the letter of Scripture and on theology, arc seen in 
the utterances of various fathers in the early Church. As 
to the general features of this new development. Tertullian 
held tliat sundry passages of Scripture prove lightning iden- 
tical with hell-fire; and this idea was transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation of later churchmen, who found an 
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especial support of Tcrtullian's view in the sulphurous smell 
expcriuncetl during thunderstorms. St. Hilary thoug-ht the 
firmanit-nt very much lower than the heavens, and that it 
was created not only (or the support ol the upper waters, 
but also for the tempering of our atmosphere.* St. Am- 
brose held that thunder is caused by the winds breaking' 
through the solid firmament, and cited from the prophet 
Amos the sublime passage regarding" Him that cstablisheth 
the thunders." t He shows, indeed, some conception of the 
true source of rain; but his whole reasoning is limited by 
various scriptural texts. He lays great stress upon the firma- 
ment as a solid outer shell of the universe : the heavens he 
holds to be not far outside this outer shell, and argues regard- 
ing their character from St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians 
and from the one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm. As to 
" the waters which arc above the firmament," he takes up 
the objection of those who hold that, this outside of the uni- 
verse being spherical, the waters must slide off it, especially 
if the firmament revolves ; and he points out that it is by no 
means certain that the outside of the firmament is spherical, 
and insists that, if it docs revolve, the water is just what is 
needed to lubricate and coo! its axis. 

St. Jerome held that God at the Creation, having spread 
out the firmament between heaven and earth, and having 
separated the upper waters from the lower, caused the upper 
waters to be frozen into ice, in order to keep all in place. 
A proof of this view Jerome found in the words of Ezckiel 
regarding "the crystal stretched above the cherubim." ;{ 

The germinal principle in accordance with which all 
these theories were evolved was most clearly proclaimed 



• For Tettullisn, »« the Apal cemtra gtnta. c 47 ; also Augnslin d« Aag^ 
lis. Lrctitmts Mileerohgiea. p. 64. For Hilary, SM In Fmtm. CY-V.VK (Migne, 
Pair. Zrt/,, ¥ol. ix, p. 773). 

f "Firmsuis tunitrua" (Amos iv, 13): the phrase does not sppeu in our ver. 
rion. 

} For Ambrose, «ce the /A-jjwktwm, lib. JJ, cap. 3,4 : lib. IH, cap. 5<Mlgne, Patr. 
Zff/.,vaE. -as, pj>. 148-150, 153, 165!. The passage as to lubrication of the heavenly 
ajua » n% folluwi: " Deindc cum tpsi dicant voivi orbCTD corii (lel)is ardcntibus 
icfutgcntcm, notinc divina providcniia ncce^iario prospckit, at intra orbem ctrlj, et 
supra orbcin rcdundatet aqua, quK ilia rcrvrntlt aaii ineendia temperaret?" For 
Jerooie, ace his Efittoia, IsU, cap. 6 (Migne, J'atr. Lai., voL xull, p. 659). 
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to the world by St. Augustine in his famous utterance: 
"Nothing is to be accepted save on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, since greater is that authority than all the powers 
of the human mind." * No treatise was safe thereafter 
which did not breathe the spirit and conform to the letter of 
ihis maxim. Unfortunately, what was generally understood 
by the " authority of Scripture " was the tyranny of sacred 
books imperfectly transcribed, viewed through distorting su- 
perstitions, and frequently interpreted by party spirit. 

Following this precept of St Augustine there were de- 
veloped, in every field, theological views of science which 
have never led to a single truth — which, without exception, 
have forced mankind away from the truth, and have caused 
Christendom to stumble for centuries into abysses of error 
and sorrow. In meteorology, as in every other science with 
which he dealt, Augustine based everything upon the letter 
of the sacred text ; and it is characteristic of the result that 
this man, so great when untrammelled, thought it his duty 
to guard especially the whole theory of the " waters above 
the heavens." 

In the sixth century this theological reasoning was still 
further developed, as we have seen, by Cosmas Indicoplcus- 
tes. Finding a sanction for the old Egyptian theory of the 
universe in the ninth chapter of Hebrews, he insisted that 
the earth is a flat parallelogram, and that from its outer 
edges rise immense walls supporting the firmament; then, 
throwing together the reference to the firmament in Gene- 
sis and the outburst of poetry in the Psalms regarding the 
*• waters that be above the heavens." he insisted that over 
the terrestrial universe are solid arches bearing a vault sup- 
porting a vast cistern "containing the waters "; finally, tak- 
ing from Genesis the expression regarding the " windows of 
heaven," he insisted that these windows are opened and 
closed by the angels whenever the Almighty wishes to send 
rain upon the earth or to withhold it 

* " Major at quippe ScHptune hujui auctoritxi, quam omnU humani ingcnii 
CEpadtav."— Auguitioc, Dr GeMtii od Lit., lib. tt, cap. j (Mignc, Patr. Lai., »oI. 
xxxiv, pp. 366, 367). Or, at he U cited by Vincent erf Bcaavaii {Sfte. N«L, Ub. Xt, 
98): " Nan est aliquJd teincre difBnicndum, scd iguantiim Scriptura dicit accipiCD* 
dnm, cujut major nt aactodtaa quam omnis huaumi ingcnii capacitu." 
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This was accepted by the universal Church as a vast 
contribution to thought; for several centuries it was the 
orth(xiox doctrine, and various leaders in theology devoted, 
themselves to developing and supplementing iL 

About the beginning of the seventh century, Isidore, 
Bishop of Seville, was the ablest prelate in Christendom, and 
was showing those great qualities which led to his enrol- 
ment among the saints of the Church. His theological view 
of science marks an epoch. As to the *' waters above the 
firmament," Isidore contends that they must be lower than 
the uppermost heaven, though higher than the lower heaven, 
because in the one hundred and forly-eighth Psalm they are 
mentioned after the heavenly bodies and the "heaven of 
heavens," but before the terrestrial elements. As to their pur- 
pose, he hesitates between those who held that they were 
stored up there by the prescience of God for the destruc- 
tion of the world at the Flood, as the words of Scripture that 
"the windows of heaven were opened" seemed to indicate, 
and those who held that they were kept there to moderate 
the heat of the heavenly bodies. As to the firmament, he is 
in doubt whether it envelops the earth "like an eggshell," 
or is merely spread over it " like a curtain " ; for he holds 
that the passage in the one hundred and fourth Psalm may 
be used to support either view. 

Having laid these scriptural foundations, Isidore shows 
considerable power of thought; indeed, at times, when he 
discusses the rainbow, rain, hail, snow, and frost, his theories 
are rational, and give evidence that, if he could have broken 
away from his adhesion to the letter of Scripture, he might 
have given a strong impulse to the evolution of a true 
science.* 

About a century later appeared, at the other extremity 
of Europe, the second in the trio of theological men of sci- 
ence in the early Middle Ages — Bcde the Venerable. The 
nucleus of his theory also is to be found in the accepted view 

* For Cosmu. mc his Ttififigrapkia CArittiana (in Montftucon. CDlUcUa ninn 
fatrmm, voL ii], nnd ihc iriorc complete iccnunt of tiii theory given in (he chapter 
OS Gfografihy in Ihi.s work. For Isidore. »ee the K^moiogiit, lib. xiii, c«p. 7-9, /V 
tfriAVw f rcd/wr^truot, cap 3. 4, ftnd lU turtuni rerum, cap. 99, 30(MigDC, /'a/r. .£«/, 
vol. Uxxii, pp. 476, 477, YOl. Ixxxiil, pp. 930^932, 1001-1003)1 
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of the " firmament " and of the *' waters above the heavens," 
derived (rom Genesis. The firmament he holds to be spher- 
ical, and oi a nature subtile and fiery ; the upper heavens, he 
says, which contain the angels. God has tempered with ice, 
lest they inflame the lower elements. As to the waters placed 
above the firmament, lower than the spiritual heavens, but 
higher than all corporeal creatures, he says, " Some declare 
that they were stored there for the Deluge, but others, more 
correctly, that they are intended to temper the fire of the 
stars." He goes on with long discussions as to various ele- 
ments and forces in Nature, and dwells at length upon the 
air, of which he says that the upper, serene air is over the 
heavens; while the lower, which is coarse, with humid exha- 
lations, is sent o3 from the earth, and that in ihis are light- 
ning, hail, snow, ice, and tempests, finding proof of this in the 
one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm, where these arc com- 
manded to "praise the Lord from the earth."* 

So great was Bede's authority, that nearly all the anony- 
mous speculations of the next following centuries upon these 
subjects were eventually ascribed to him. In one of these 
spurious treatises an attempt is made to get new light upon 
the sources of the waters above the heavens, the main rcli- 
ance being the sheet containing the animals let down from 
heaven, in the vision of St. Heter. Another of these treat- 
ises is still more curious, for it endeavours to account for 
earthquakes and tides by means of the leviathan mentioned 
in Scripture. This characteristic passage runs as follows: 
"Some say that the earth contains the animal leviathan, 
and that he holds his tail after a fashion of his own, so that 
it is sometimes scorched by the sun, whereupon he strives 
to get hold of the sun, and so the earth is shaken by the mo- 
tion of his indignation ; he drinks in also, at times, such huge 
masses of the waves that when he belches them forth all the 
seas feel their effect." And this theological theory of the 
tides, as caused by the alternate suction and belching of 
leviathan, went far and wide.f 



• Sec Bedc. D* nmttira rtmm (Migtw, Patr. Litt., toI. xc>. 
t Sec the tremise Dt mu^Ji tmtlitMtimf, in Bede's 0/fra {Migat, Patr. ZtfH, 
Tol. xc p. S84). 
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In the writings thus covered with the name of Bede 
there is much showing a scientific spirit, which might hare 
come to something of permanent value had it not been ham- 
pered by the supposed necessity or conforming to tMe letter 
of Scripture. It is as startling as it is refreshing to hear one 
of these mediaeval theorists burst out as follows against those 
who are content to explain everything by the power of 
God: "What is more pitiable than to say that a thing is, 
because God is able to do it, and not to show any reason 
why it is so, nor any purpose for which it is so; just as if 
God did everything that he is able to do! You talk like 
one who says that God is able to make a calf out of a log. 
But i/t4 he ever do it? Either, then, show a reason why a 
thing is so. or a purpose wherefore it is so, or else cease to 
declare it so.'** 

The most permanent contribution of Bede to scientific 
thought in this field was his revival of the view that the 
firmament is made of ice; and he supported this from the 
words in the twenty-sixth chapter of job, " He bindeth up 
the waters in his thick cloud, and the^cloud is not rent under 
them." 

About the beginning of the ninth century appeared the 
third in that triumvirate of churchmen who were the oracles 
of sacred science throughout the early Middle Ages — Raba- 
nus Maurus, Abbot of Fulda and Archbishop of Mayence. 
Starling. like all his predecessors, from the first chapter of 
Genesis, borrowing here and there from the ancient phi- 
losophers, and excluding everything that coiild conflict with 
the letter of Scripture, he follows, in his work upon the uni- 
verse, his two predecessors. Isidore and Bede. developing 
especially St. Jerome's theory, drawn from Ezckiel, that the 
firmament is strong enough to hold up the " waters above 
the heavens." because it is made of ice. 

For centuries the authority of these three great teachers 
was unquestioned, and in countless manuals and catechisms 



• For thi« rem onst ranee, s*e the Ebntenla />hili>K^hitit. in Bcdc's 0/ifra (MijrTic, 
Patr. Lnt„vo\. xc, p. 1139)- I hi» treatise, which has «1n> been prinfcd. under ihc 
title q\ Df pkihiofhia mumdi, anions ibc wnrk« of Ilonorhis of Anliin, U believed 
by modem »choia« (Haiii^u. Wcnicr, PooIc) to be ihc produciion of WilUam ol 
CoBcbef. 
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their doctrine was translated and diluted for the common 
mind. But about the second quarter of the twelfth centu- 
ry a priest, Monorius of Autun, produced several treatises 
which show that thought on this subject had made some 
little progress. He explained the rain rationally, and mainly 
in the modern manner; with the thunder he is less success- 
ful, but insists that the thunderbolt " is not stone, as some 
assert." His thinking is vigorous and independent. Had 
theorists such as he been many, a new science could have 
been rapidly evolved, but the theological current was too 
strong. • 

The strength of this current which ovenvhclmed the 
thought of Honorius is seen again in the work of the Domin- 
ican monk, John of San Geniiniano, who in the thirteenth 
century gave forth his Summa de Excmplis for the use of 
preachers in his order. Of its thousand pages, over two 
hundred are devoted to illustrations drawn from the heavens 
and the elements. A characteristic specimen is his explana- 
tion of the Psalmist's phrase, " The arrows of the thunder." 
These, he tells us, are forged out of a dry vapour rising from 
the earth and kindled by the heat of the upper air. which 
then, coming into contact with a cloud just turning into rain, 
"is congl^tinated like flour into dough," but, being too hot 
to be extinguished, its particles become merely sharpened at 
the lower end, and so blazing arrows, cleaving and burning 
everything they touch.f 

But far more important, in the thirteenth century, was the 
(act that the most eminent scientific authority of that age, 
Albert the Great, Bishop of Ratisbon, attempted to reconcile 
the speculations of Aristotle with theological views derived 
from the fathers. In one very important respect he ira- 



* Foi Rabftnus Hianis, see the C^mmtnt. im Centtim and De Cm'tvrjtf (Micne. 
Patr. Lat, vol. cvii, cxi. For a cbonningly naive example of the priraen referred 
to, see the little Anglo-Saxon monaalof uirononiy, somclimcsattnbulei] lo^lfnc; 
It is in the vemaeular, but m translated in Wright's Papular TrtatSut oh Stitntt 
Juriftg Ike Middle Agtt. B«de is of coune. Its chief tource. For Ilonoriin, tee 
the De imagint mtindi and Hti^mtrtm <Migne. Pair, Lat, vol. dxxU). The Dt 
fhiht^pkia mimJi, ihe most rational of all, is, howerer, belieTed by modem tcbol* 
■n 10 be unjustly ascribed to him. See note above. 

f See Joannes i S. Geminiano, Summa, c. 7S- 
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proved upon the rnctcorolopcal views of his great master. 
The thunderbolt, he says, is no mere fire, but the prtxlucl o( 
bluck clouds containing much mud, which, when it is baked 
by the intense heat, forms a fiery black or red stone that 
fails from the sky, tearing beams and crushing walls in its 
course : such he has seen with his own eyes* 

The monkish encyclopedists o( the later Middle Ages 
added little to these theories. As we glance over the pages 
of Vincent of Beauvais, the monk Bartholomew, and Wil- 
liam of Conches, we note only a growing deference to the 
authority of Aristotle as supplementing that of Isidore and 
Bede and explaining sacred Scripture. Aristotle is treated 
like a Church lather, but extreme care is taken n*Jt to go 
beyond the great maxim of St. Augustine; then, little by- 
little, Bede and Isidore fall into the background, Aristotle 
fills the whole horizon, and his utterances arc second in 
sacredness only to the text of Holy Writ. 

A curious illustration of the difficulties these medixtval 
scholars had to meet in reconciling the scientific theories of 
Aristotle with the letter of the Bible is seen in the case of 
the rainbow. It is to the honour of Aristotle that his con- 
elusions regarding the rainboxv, though slightly erroneous, 
were based upon careful observation and evolved by reason- 
ing alone; but his Christian commentators, while anxious to 
follow him, had to bear in mind the scriptural statement that 
God had created the rainbow as a sign to Noah that there 
should never again be a Flood on the earth. Even so bold a 
thinker as Cardinal d'Ailly, whose speculations as to the 
geography of the earth did so much afterward in stimulating 
Cohmibus, faltered before this statement, acknowledging 
that God alone could explain it; but suggested that possibly 
never before the Deluge had a cloud been suffered to take 
such a position toward the sun as to cause a rainbow. 

The learned cardinal was also constrained to believe that 
certain stars and constellations have something to do in caus- 
ing the rain, since these would best explain Noah's fore- 



• See Albertus Macnns. // Smt., Op., toI. jpt, pi, 137, a. (cited by Heller, Gtstk. 
i. Physik, vol. i, p. 184) and hit Liher Mtikatirorum, 11 1, iv, 18 (of whidi 1 hsve 
lued tbc eUition vf Venice, 148$). 
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kno\vledge of the Deluge. In connection with this scrip- 
tural doctrine of winds came a scriptural doctrine of earth- 
quakes: they were believed to be caused by winds issuing- 
from the earth, and this view was based upon the passage in 
the one hundred and thirty-fifth Psalm, *' He bringcth the 
wind out of his treasuries."* 

Such were the main typical attempts during nearly four* 
teen centuries to build up under theological guidance and 
within scriptural limitations a sacred science of meteorology. 
But these theories were mainly evolved in the effort to es- 
tablish a basis and general theory of phenomena: it still re- 
mained to account for special manifestations, and here came 
a twofold development of theological thought. 

On one hand, these phenomena were attributed to the 
Almighty, and. on the other, to Satan. As to the first of 
these theories, we constantly find the Divine wrath mentioned 
by the earlier fathers as the cause of lightning, hailstorms, 
hurricanes, and the like. 

In the early days of Christianity we see a curious 
struggle between pagan and Christian belief upon this point. 
Near the close of the second century the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. in his effort to save the empire, fought a holly con- 
tested battle wilh the Quadi. in what is now Hungary. 
While the issue of this great battle was yet doubtful there 
came suddenly a blinding storm beating into the faces of the 
Quadi, and this gave the Roman troops the advantage, en- 
abling Marcus Aurelius to win a decisive victory. Votaries 
of each of the great religions claimed that this storm was 
caused by the object of their own adoration. The pagans 
insisted that Jupiter had sent the storm in obedience to their 
prayers, and on the Antonine Column at Rome we may still 
sec the 5gurc of Olympian Jove casting his thunderbolts 
and pouring a storm of rain from the open heavens against 
the Quadi. On the other hand, the Christians insisted that 
the storm had been sent by Jehovah in obedience to Mri> 



* For D'Aillf, KC hia CfnforJia atfrvmamietr veritatit ritin the»logia (Paris, 1483 
—in ihe Imago mumfi— and Venice, 1490); aI»o RckS commenlair on Amtoile*> 
^/^//tfn'TipfiVa {Augsburg, 1519). lib. ti, nola 2 ; oUo Rcitd, Afargarila phi/oicfkUa, 
IlKix,c 18. 
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prayers: and Tcrtulliarij Eusebtus, St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
and St. Jerome were among those who tnsisit-d upon this 
mcleoro logical miracle; the first two, indeed, in the fcr. 
vour of their arguments for its reality, allowing themselves 
to be carried considerably beyond exact historical truth.* 

As time went on, the fathers developed this view more 
and more from various texts in the Jewish and Christian 
sacred books, substituting for Jupiter Hinging his thunder- 
bolts the Almighty wrapped in thunder and sending- forth 
his lightnings. Through the Middle Ages this was fostered 
until it came to be accepted as a mere truism, entering into 
all medieval thinking, and was still further developed by an 
attempt to specify the particular sins which were thus pun- 
ished. Thus even the rational Florentine historian Vil- 
lani ascribed floods and fires to the " too great pride of the 
city of Florence and the ingratitude of the citizens toward 
God," which, "of course," says a recent historian, "meant 
their insufficient attention to the ceremonies of religion." f 

In the thirteenth century the Cistercian monk, C^sarius 
of Heisterbach. popularized the doctrine in central Europe. 
His rich collection of anecdotes for the illustration of re- 
ligious truths was the favourite recreative reading in the con- 
vents for three centuries, and exercised great influence over 
the thought of the later Middle Ages. In this work he re- 
lates several instances of the Divine use of lightning, both for 
rescue and for punishment. Thus he tells us how the stew. 
ard {cellerarius) of his own monastery was saved from the 
clutch of a robber bv a clap of thunder which, in answer to 
his prayer, burst suddenly from the sky and frightened the 
bandit from his purpose; how, in a Saxon theatre, twenty 
men were struck down, while a priest escapetl. not because 
he was not a greater sinner than the rest, but because the 
thunderbolt had respect for his profession! It is Ca;sarius, 
loo, who tells us the story of the priest of Treves, struck by 
lightning in his own church, whither he had gone to ring 



* For the authorities, pAgnn md Chn«tian, ue the note of Kfcriralc, Jn his /Iu», 
l^y of ikt Ramaai Under the F.itfiire, chap, \x'n\\. He Tcfen for slill fuller cil»- 
liona to Fyncs Clinton's Fatii A'om., p. 34. 

\ See Troll*pe, Jiistciy of fttyrtnce, vol, i, p. 64. 
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the bcU against the storm, and whose sins were revealed by 
the course of the lightning, for it tore his clothes from him 
and consumed certain parts of his body, showing that th« 
sins for which he was punished were vanity and unchastity. * 

This mode of explaining the Divine interference more 
minutely is developed century after century, and we find 
both CathoEics and Protestants assigning as causes of un- 
pleasant meteorological phenomena whatever appears to them 
wicked or even unorthodox. Among the English Reform- 
ers, Tyndale quotes In this kind of argument the thirteenth 
chapter of I. Samuel, showing that, when God gave Israel a 
king, it thundered and rained. Archbishop Whitgift, Bishop 
Bale, and Bishop Pilkington insisted on the same view. In 
Protestant Germany, about the same period, Plieninger took 
a dislike to the new Gregorian calendar and published a vol- 
ume of Briff Reflections, in which he insisted that the ele- 
ments had given utterance to God's anger against it, calling 
attention to the fact that violent storms raged over almost 
all Germany during the very ten days which the Pope had 
taken out for the correction of the year, and that great 
floods began with the first days of the corrected year.f 

Early in the seventeenth century, Majoli, Bishop of Vol- 
toraria, in southern Italy, produced his huge work Dus Ca- 
nuularii, or Dog Days, which remained a favourite encyclo- 
pxdia in Catholic lands for over a hundred years. Treat- 
ing of thunder and lightning, he compares them to bombs 
against the wicked, and says that the thunderbolt is "an 
exhalation condensed and cooked into stone," and that " it 
is not to be doubted that, of all instruments of God's venge- 
ance, the thunderbolt is the chief"; that by means of it 
Sennacherib and his army were consumed ; that Luther was 
struck by lightning in his youth as a caution against depart- 
ing from the Catholic faith; that blasphemy and Sabbath- 
breaking arc the sins to which this punishment is especially 



* See Cteurint Hetitcthaceniis, Dialogut miracutttrum, lih. x, c aS-jo. 

f For TjTidaU:, *ce hi* Doctrinal Trtatiut. p. 194, »nd fur ^^'hi!gift, »« his 
Works, *oI. ii, pp. 477-^83; Bale. IVerks. ])p. 2^4, 245 ; am) Cillcington, li'orii, 
pp. 177. 536 (*U in Parker .SMrty /'uiticatiimt). Bixhop Bale cile« etpectalljr Job 
axxviii, EcclniuticuB xJii, and Rcvclalion viii, ai aupporling tbc titcory. For Ptie- 
aingcr't wonb, mx Juuacii, Gitthithk dts JtiUi(Atm Voikes, toL v, p. 35a 
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assigncd, and he cites the case of Dathan and Abirani. Fifty 
jears later the Jesuit Stengel developed this line of thought 
Still further in four thick quarto volumes on the judgments 
of God, adding an elaborate schedule for the use of preachers 
in the sermons of an entire year. Three chapters were de- 
voted to thunder, lightning, and storms. That the author 
teaches the agency in these of diabolical powers goes without 
saying ; but this can only act, he declares, by Divine percnis- 
sion, and the thunderbolt is always the finger of God, which 
rarely strikes a man save for his sins, and the nature of the 
special sin thus punished may be inferred from the bodily or- 
gans smitten. A few years later, in Protestant Swabia, Pas- 
tor Gcorg Nubcr issued a volume of " wcathcr-scrmons," in 
which he discusses nearly every sort of elemental disturb- 
ances—storms, floods, droughts, lightning, and hail. These, 
he says, come direct from God for human sins, yet no doubt 
with discrimination, for there arc five sins which God espe- 
cially punishes with lightning and hail — namely, impenitence, 
incredulity, neglect of the repair of churches, fraud in the 
payment of tithes to the clergy, and oppression of subordi- 
nates, each of which points be supports with a mass of scrip- 
tural texts.* 

This doctrine having become especially precious both 
to Catholics and to Protestants, there were issued hand- 
books of prayers against bad weather: among these was the 
Spiritual Thunder and Storm BookUt, produced in 1731 by a 
Protestant scholar, StOltzHn, whose three or four hundred 
pages of prayer and song, "sighs for use when it lightens 
fearfully," and "cries of anguish when the hailstorm is 
drawing on," show a wonderful adaptability to all pos- 
sible meteorological emergencies. The preface of this vol- 
ume is contributed by Prof. Dilherr. pastor of the great 
church of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, who, in discussing the 
Divine purposes of storms, adds to the three usually assigned 
— namely. God's wish to manifest his power, to display his 
anger, and to drive sinners to repentance—^ fourth, which. 



• For Majoli, sec Dies Can., I, i ; for Stengel, sec ihc De judieiis Jivimit, vol. 
ii, pp. 15^1, and eipecUUy the example of the im/urtu tl laiiator tactr^i.fui. 
mint (oslraltu, pp. 26, 37. For Nubcr, tee llu ConH^nti mtle»riea, Ulin, 1661. 
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he says, is that God may show us *' with what sort of a storm- 
bcll he will one tlay ring- in the last judgment." 

About the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wc find, in Switzerland, even the eminent and rational 
Professor of Mathematics, Scheuchzcr, publishing his PhysUa 
Sacra, with the Bible as a basis, and forced to admit chat the 
elements, in the most literal sense, utter the voice of God. 
The same pressure was felt in New England. Typical are 
the sermons of Increase Mather on The Voict of Godin Stormy 
Winds. He especially lays stress on the voice of God speak- 
ing to Job out of the whirlwind, and upon the text, " Stormy 
wind fulfilling his word." He declares, " When there are 
great tempests, the angels oftentimes have a hand there- 
in, .. . yea, and sometimes evil angels." He gives several 
cases of blasphemers struck by lightning, and says, " Noth- 
ing can be more dangerous for mortals than to contemn 
dreadful providences, and, in particular, dreadful tempests." 

His distinguished son. Cotton Mather, disentangled him- 
self somewhat from the old view, as he had done in the 
interpretation of comets. In his Christian Philosopher, his 
Thoughts for tlu Day of Rain, and his St-rmort preached at thf 
Time of the Late Storm (in 1723), he is evidently tending to- 
ward the modern view. Yet, from time to time, the older 
view has reasserted itself, and in France, as recently as the 
year 1870, we find the Bishop of Verdun ascribing the drought 
afflicting his diocese to the sin of Sabbath-breaking.* 

This theory, which attributed injurious meteorological 
phenomena mainly to the purposes of God, was a natural de- 
velopment, and comparatively harmless ; but at a very early 
period there was evolved another theory, which, having 
been ripened into a doctrine, cost the earth dear indeed. 
Never, perhaps, in the modern world has there been a 
dogma more prolific of physical, mental, and moral agony 



• For SlOluliD.iee his GeullUktt Donntr- *mJ iVftler.BilfMtrim{ZiM\i^. i73l). 
For Increaie Mather, tee his Tht ^fiw k/ G<m/, etc (Bwtoii, 1704). This ran 
Yolume is in ibe rich coUcction of the American Antiquari«ii Societjr ai Worces- 
ter. For Cotton Mather's view, ice the chapter Fr^m Si'^/it and WenJert It 
Law. in this work. For the Bi»hop of Verdun, see the Stmaint rdig. de Li- 
mine, 1870, p. 445 (cited Vf " Paul Pariait." in his Dotiirr dtt Pkkrinagtt, pp. 
HI-U3). 
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throughout whole nations and during whole centuries. This 
theory, its development by theology, its fearful results toi 
mankind, and its destruction by scientific observation and 
thought, will next be considered. 



n. DIABOLIC AGENCY IN STORMS. 

While the fathers and schoolmen were labouring' to de- 
duce a science o( mctcorolugy from our sacred buoks, there 
oozed up in Huropean society a mass of traditions and ob* 
servanccs which had been lurkinjj since the days of pagan- 
ism : and, although here and there appeared a churchman 
to oppose them, the theologians and ecclesiastics crc long 
began lo adopt them and to clothe them with the authority 
of religion. 

Both among the pagans of the Roman Empire and among 
the barbarians of the North the Christian missionaries had 
found it easier to prove the new God supreme than lo prove 
the old gods powerless. Faith in the miracles of the new 
religion seemed to increase rather than to diminish faith in 
the miracles of the old ; and the Church at last began ad- 
mitting the latter as facts, but ascribing them to the devil. 
Jupiter and Odin sank into the category of ministers of 
Satan, and transferred to that master all their former powers. 
A renewed study of Scripture by theologians elicited over- 
whelming proofs of the truth of this doctrine. Stress was 
especially laid on the declaration of Scripture, *' The gfods 
of the heathen are devils."* Supported by this and other 
texts, it soon became a dogma. So strong was the hold it 
took, under the influence of the Church, that not until laic 
in the seventeenth century did its substantial truth begin to 
be questioned. 

With no field of action had the sway of the ancient deities 
been more identified than with that of atmospheric phenom- 
ena. The Roman he.ird Jupiter, and the Teuton heard Thor, 
in the thunder. Could it be doubted that these powerful 
beings would now take occasion, unless hindered by the 
command of the Almighty, to vent their spite against those 



. 
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who had deserted their altars? Might not the Almighty 
himself be willing to employ the malice of these powers of 
the air against those who had offended him? 

It was, indeed, no great step, for those whose simple 
faith accepted rain or sunshine as an answer to their prayers, 
to suspect that the untimely storms or droughts, which baf- 
fled their most earnest petitions, were the work of the arch- 
enemy, " the prince of the power of the air." 

The great fathers of the Church had easily found war- 
rant for this doctrine in Scripture. St. Jerome declared 
the air to be full of devils, basing this belief upon various 
statements in the prophecies of Isaiah and in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. St. Augustine held the same view as be- 
yond controversy.* 

During the Middle Ages this doctrine of the diabolical 
origin of storms went on gathering strength. Bcdc had full 
faith in it. and narrates various anecdotes in support of it. 
St. Thomas Aquinas gave it his sanction, saying in his all- 
authoritative Summ/i, "Kains and winds, and whatsoever 
occurs by local impulse alone, can be caused by demons." 
" It is," he says, " a dogma of faith that the demons can pro- 
duce wind, storms, and rain of fire from heaven." 

Albert the Great taught the same doctrine, and showed 
how a certain salve thrown into a spring produced whirl- 
winds. The great Franciscan — the "seraphic doctor" — 
St. Bonaventura, whose services to theology earned him 
one of the highest places in the Church, and to whom Dante 
gave special honour in paradise, set upon this belief his high 
authority. The lives of the saints, and the chronicles of the 
Middle Ages, were filled with it. Poetry and painting ac- 
cepted the idea and developed it. Dante wedded it to verse, 
and at Venice this thought may still be seen embodied in 



* For Si. Jefomc, sec hh Orm. I'a Ep. ad EfikttiM (lib. iii, cap. 6); commvnting 
on Eke text, "Out battle >a not vilb flcib Kntl blnnd," be cxpUinK iIim ai mean- 
inj{ the devili in the :iir. &Rd adib : " Nani et tn alio loco ile cL-cmonTbui i^tiod in 
sere isto VAfrcntur. Apostolus &it : /m ^ttidut amiulastis aliifvand^ jmxia t^emlunt 
muifdi I'trittt, uettnJum prineiptm pcUstatxt aerii tpin'ttu, yw mmr cferetiir in 
jSlh$ JiffUfntUr lEph. ii, i). Haec autem omnmia doctorara opinio e«t, quod aer 
iste qui cnlum el trrram ■nediusdividcnii, iaanc appclUtur, pleniu ut conlrarib 
foititndinibiit." See alto hU d>m, in ftriiam, lib. ittt, cap. £o (Mi;;ne, Patr, 
Lai., -vol. xxvr, p. 477J. For Au£ustiae, sec the D* Civilati Vri,/ajnm. 
S3 
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onc of the grand pictures of Bordonc : a shipload of demons 
is seen approaching Venice in a storm, threatening destruc- 
tion to the city, but St. Mark, St. George, and Sl Nicholas 
attack the vessel, and disperse the hellish crew * 

The popes again and again sanctioned this doctrine, and 
it was amalgamated with various local superstitions, pious 
imaginations, and interesting arguments, to strike the fancy 
of the people at large. A strong argument in favour of a 
diabolical origin of the thunderbolt was afforded by the 
eccentricities of its operation. These attracted especial at- 
tention in the Middle Ages, and the popular love of marvel 
generalized isolated phenomena into rules. Thus it was 
said that the lightning strikes the sword in the sheath, gold 
in the purse, the foot in the shoe, leaving sheath and purse 
and shoe unharmed ; that it consumes a human being inter- 
nally without injuring the skin; that it destroys nets in the 
water, but not on the land ; that it kills one man, and leaves 
untouched another standing beside him; that it can tear 
through a house and enter the earth without moving a stone 
from its place ; that it injures the heart of a tree, but not the 
bark; that wine is poisoned by it, while poisons struck by it 
lose their venom ; that a man's hair may be consumed by it 
and the man be unhurtf 

These peculiar phenomena, made much of by the alle- 
gorizing scrmonizcrs of the day, were used in moral lessons 
from every pulpit. Thus the Carmelite, Matthias Farinator, 
of Vienna, who at the Pope's own instance compiled early in 
the fifteenth century that curious handbook ol illustrative 
examples for preachers, the Lumen Attima, finds a spiritual 
analogue for each of these anomalies.J 

This doctrine grew, robust and noxious, until, in the 

* For Bcde, we the Mit. EicUs., rol. i. p. 17 ; Vita Cuiktrrti, c 17 (M^e, 
tome xHv). For Tlionuis Aquinas, see (he Svmma, pars I, qu. Ixju, art. x The 
Kcond citation I ovrc to Rydbcrg, Afa$u cf the Middle Agtt. p. 73, where the 
whole intcrciting pimap i* g^vcn M length. Fot Albcrlus MsgRW, sec the Dt 
J'^Htia. Damffnum (cited by Maury, UgfnJti Pitvsu\, For Bonavcntara, sec 
the Onp. Tkefi, i'eritat.. ii, 36, Kot Danlc, sec Purgati>rio. c 5. Od BotdoDc's 
picture, sec Maury. Ligendts Pitvtes, p. iS, note. 

\ Sec, for lists of nich admiranda, any of the eaily writers— eg., Vincent of 
fieanvaifi, Kcisch's Marffarila, or Eck'i A'iH^tle. 

\ See ihc LuituH Anima, Eicbtiailt, 1479- 
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fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, wc find its 
bloom in a multitude of treatises by the most learned of the 
Catholic and Protestant divines, and its fruitage in the tor- 
ture chambers and on the scaffolds throughout Christendom. 
At the Reformation period, and for nearly two hundred 
years afterward, Catholics and Protestants vied with each 
other in promoting this growth. John Eck, the great oppo- 
nent of Luther, gave to the world an annotated edition of 
Aristotle's Physics, which was long authoritative in the Ger. 
man universities; and, though the text is free from this doc- 
trine, the woodcut illustrating the earth's atmosphere shows 
most vividly, among the clouds of mid-air, the devils who 
there reign supreme.* 

Luther, in the other religious camp, supported the super- 
stition even more zealously, asserting at times his belief that 
the winds themselves are only good or evil spirits, and de- 
claring that a stone thrown into a certain pond in his native 
region would cause a dreadful storm because of the devils 
kept prisoners there.t 

Just at the close of the same century, Catholics and Prot- 
estants welcomed alike the great work of Delrio. In this, 
the power of devils over the elements is proved first from 
the Holy Scriptures, since, he declares, " they show that 
Satan brought fire down from heaven to consume the ser- 
vants and flocks of Job, and that he stirred up a violent 
wind, which overwhelmed in ruin the sons and daughters of 
Job at their feasting." Next, Delrio insists on the agreement 
of all the orthodox fathers, that it was the devil himself who 
did this, and attention is called to the fact that the hail with 
which the Egyptians were punished is expressly declared in 
Holy Scripture to have been brought by the evil angels. 
Citing from the Apocalypse, he points to the four angels 
standing at the four comers of the earth, holding back the 
winds and preventing their doing great damage to mortals; 
and he dwells especially upon the fact that the devil is called 
by the apostle a *' prince of the power of the air." He then 



* Sec Eck, AriiMtHs Mftrorolegita, Angiburg, 1519. 

f For Luther, KC the TabU Taii; &E10 Mkhelet, Zi/r n/^M/Arr (tmoilatcd 
by Htxlitl, p. 3JI). 
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goes on to cite the great (athcrs of the Church— Clement, 
Jerome, Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas.* 

This doctrine was spread not only in ponderous treatises, 
but in light literature and by popular illustrations. In the 
Compendium MalejUarum of the Italian monk Cuacci, perhaps 
the most amusing book in the whole literature of witchcraft, 
we may see the witch, in propria persona, riding the diabolic 
goat through the clouds while the storm rages around and 
beneath her; and we may read a rich collection of anecdotes, 
largely contemporary, which establish the required ductrinc 
beyond question. 

The first and most natural means taken against this work 
of Satan in the air was prayer; and various petitions arc to 
be found scattered through the Christian liturgies — some 
very beautiful and touching. This means of escape has been 
relied upon, with greater or less faith, from those days to 
these. Various medieval saints and reformers, and devoted 
men in all centuries, from St. Giles to John Wesley, have 
used it with results claimed to be miraculous. Whatever 
theory any thinking man may hold in the matter, he will cer- 
tainly not venture a reproachful word : such prayers have been 
in all ages a natural outcome of the mind of man in trouble. + 

But against the " power of the air " were used other means 
of a very dilTercnt character and tendency, and foremost 
among these was exorcism. In an exorcism widely used 
and ascribed to Pope Gregory XIII, the formula is given: 
" I, a priest of Christ, ... do command ye, most foul spirits, 
who do stir up these clouds, . . . that ye depart from them, 
and disperse yourselves into wild and untilled places, that 



* For Delrio, see hli Diiqmsitiomti Magittt, first printed ai Li^e in IS99~ 
1600, but reprinted ttgain and aguJn [hroii(;houi the &cvciitccnih century. His in* 
terpretAlion of I'isalm Ixxvlii, 47-49. "^^ apj^atcnil}' &haicd by the Iransluors of our 
own auilioriied veruon. For dlstions by him, see Revelation vii. i : Ephc^iank U, 
3. Even according Co modem cammcntaton (e. g., AlfonJ), the void here trans- 
lated " power" denotes not might, but gwrmmmt, tonrt, himreky ; and in thii 
sense it waji always used by the ecclesiastical writcn, whose conception is beat 
rendered by our plunil— " powen," Sec Dclrio, Diiqtnntionts Magit^^ lib. fi, 
c. II. 

t For Gnacci, see hii Comptmdtvm Matejkamm (Milan, iteS). For the cues 
of Si. Giles, John Wesley, and olbcn stilling the tempests, see Brewer, 
ary of MiracUi, a. v. Prayer. 
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ye may be no longer able to harm men or animals or fruits 
or herbs, or whatsoever is designed for human use." But 
this is mild, indeed, compared tu some later exorcisms, as 
when the ritual runs : *' All the people shall rise, and the 
priest, turning toward the clouds, shall pronounce these 
words: ' I exorcise ye, accursed demons, who have dared 10 
use, for the accomplishment of your iniquity, those powers 
of Nature by which God in divers ways worketh good to 
mortals; who Stir up winds, gather vapours, form clouds, 
and condense them into hail. ... I exorcise ye, . . . that 
ye relinquish the work ye have begun, dissolve the hail, 
scatter the clouds, disperse the vapours, and restrain the 
winds.'" The rubric goes on to order that then there shall 
be a great fire kindled in an open place, and that over it the 
sign of the cross shall be made, and the one hundred and 
lourtccnth Psalm chanted, while malodorous substances. 
among them sulphur and asafoetida, shall be cast into the 
flames. The purpose seems to have been literally to " smoke 
out" Satan.* 

Manuals of exorcisms became important — some bulky 
quartos, others handbooks. Noteworthy among the latter 
is one by the Italian priest Locatelli, entitled Exorcisms most 
Powerful and Effiiociotts for the Dispelling of Aerial Tempests, 
whether raised by Dentons at their own Instance or at the Beck 
of some Seri'ant of t/u Devil, f 

The Jesuit Grctscr, in his famous book on Benedietions 
and Maledictions, dcxcAcs, a chapter to this subject, dismiss- 
ing summarily the scepticism that questions the power of 
devils over the elements, and adducing the story of Job as 
conclusive. { 

Nor was this theory of exorcism by any means confined 
to the elder Church. Luther vehemently upheld it, and 



• Sm PoHdorai Valeria*, Prattim rxoftii^rnm ; ako lh« Thtmnrut txortUm*' 
rum (Cologne. 1626). pp. ]i;8-i<>3. 

t That it, Ervtfitmi, «tc A " conecled " Kcond edition was printed nl Liiy- 
bacb, i68o, itt 3411)0, to wtiich n appended aaotbet manual of Pmes tt toH/Hmtitn/M 
eontra a/rtai Umptitattf, omniliui tatrrMihtit ttiits tt tutntaria, printed at ihe 
inona\terr oT Kempten (in Uftviria) in 1667. The l.-nier bears as epignph the 
passage froni the gospds describing Chritt't stilling of the winds 

X Sec UreUcr, ZV Ua/dutixmiiut li maUJittufniim, lib. U, C. 44. 
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prescribed especially the first chapter of St. John's gospel 
as of unfailing efficacy against thunder and lightning, de- 
claring that he had often found the mere sign of the cross, 
with the text, '* The word was made flesh," sufficient to put 
storms to flight.* 

From the beginning of the Middle Ages until long after 
the Reformation the chronicles give ample illustration 
of the successful use of such exorcisms. So strong was 
the belief in them that it forced itseU into minds compara- 
tively rational, and found utterance in treatises of much i(Q> 
porta nee. 

But, since exorcisms were found at times ineffectual, 
other means were sought, and especially fetiches of various 
sorts. One of the earliest of these appeared when Pope 
Alexander 1, according to tradition, ordained that holy 
water should be kept in churches and bedchambers to drive 
away devils. + .\nothcr safeguard was found in relics, and 
of similar efficacy were the so-called "conception billets" 
sold by the Carmelite monks. They contained a formula 
upon consecrated paper, at which the devil might well turn 
pale. Buried in the corner of a field, one of these was 
thought to give protection against bad weather and destruc- 
tive insects.^ 

But highest in repute during centuries was the A.gnus Dei 
— a piece of wax blessed by the Pope's own hand, and 
stamped with the well-known device representing the " Lamb 
of God." Its powers were so marveUous that Pope Urban 
V thought three of these cakes a fitting gift from himself lo 
the Greek Emperor. In the Latin doggerel recounting their 
virtues, their meteorological efficacy stands tirsl, for especial 
stress is laid on their power of dispelling the thunder. The 
stress thus laid by Pope Urban, as the infallible guide of 
Christendom, on, the efficacy of this fetich, gave it great 
value throughout Europe, and the doggerel verses reciting 



* So. kt leiut. Mjrt Greltrr (in hM Df hn. tl mat., u B)>ove). 

\ " Imtituit lit a(]ua (juam sanciivin appcllainu» sa]e tdmixla ioicT^xuitU *mciw 
orationlbit* ct in templU et in cubiculii ad (ug^ndM dxmonet rctlncrctut "•— Pli^ 
tiiM, f'i'Atf Potttif. But (he story U from ibe False Decrccala. 

% See Rydbcrg, The Ma^it c/ tSe Middle Ag^i, traoBJated by Edgrcn. pp. 
63-66. 
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Us virtues sank deep into the popular mind. It was con- 
sidered a most potent means of dispelling^ hail, pestilence, 
storms, conflagrations, and enchantments; and this feeling' 
was deepened by the rules and rites for its consecration. So 
solemn was the matter, that the manufacture and sale of this 
particular fetich was, by a papal bull of 1471, reserved for 
the Pope himself, and he only performed the required cere- 
mony in the first and seventh years of his pontificate. Stand- 
ing unmitred. he prayed : " O God, ... we humbly beseech 
thee that thou wilt bless these waxen forms, figured with the 
image of an innocent lamb, . . . that, at the touch and sight 
of them, the faithful may break forth into praises, and that 
the crash of hailstorms, the blast of hurricanes, the violence 
of tempests, the fury of winds, and the malice of thunder- 
bolts may be tempered, and evil spirits flee and tremble be- 
fore the standard of thy holy cross, which is graven upon 
them."* 

Another favourite means with tho clergy of the older 
Church for bringing to naught the " power of the air," was 
found in great processions bearing statues, relics, and holy 



• These pious charms are still in tije in the Church, and may be found described 
in tn; ecclcsiutical cyclr>pccr1ia. The doggerel rcna run » Toliows : 
" TonJtrua magna terrct, Inimicos nostros damat. 

El peccata nostra delet ; Pncgnanlem cum piictu mIt&I, 

Ab incendiu pi^ticrvu, Dunn dignu multa confcrt, 

A submcnione ^ervac, Uicjue milis mala defcrt. 

A rootle ciia liberal, Fuitio, (laamvis parva sit. 

El Cacoda^monei fugat, Ut magna tamcn proficic." 

Sec these vcnes cited in full faith, to late as 1743, in Father Vincent uf Berg** J?m- 
e/HriJtum, pp. 33, 34, where i» an ample tlalcmcnt of the virtuef of the Agnut Dti, 
and instraclioni fnr it* nM. A full account of the ritr\ uKcd in conMxraiing this 
fetich, with the praycn and bcnedictinni which gave colni.ir to this theory of the 
powers of lh« Agnui IM, may be found in the ritu.il of the Church. 1 have uaed tba 
edition entitled Sacrarum etrtmcmarum livf rituutn Samtit Romana EftitM Htfi 
trtt, Rome, 1560, in folio. The form of the papal prayer i» *.\ follotr*-, " Deut, 
, . . te nippHciter dcprccamur, ut . . . has ccrcax foima*, innoccntisKimi ago! 
imagine (ignrata*, benedicere . . . dignerii, nt per ejus tactum ct riiam fi<letcs in- 
titentur a<) ]aud«, fragor grandinnm, procella lurbiuuro, tin]>ctui Icmpotatum, ven- 
loruRi rahici, infeita tonilrvia Icmpcrentur, fcgianl alqnc tTcmiicant inaltgni apiritni 
ante Sancti Cruci* vexillum, (]uod in ilti% ex»culptnm c»t. . . ," (Sacr. Cfr. R^m. 
£fel., aa above). If any are curious as to iJic eilcnl to which ihi* consecrated wax 
waa a specific for all spiritual and most temporal ills during the siatccoth uul Mv- 
cntcenth ccntntics, let them coasnll the Jcsail LdUenr OHnua. fastim. 
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emblems through the streets. Yet even these were not 
always immediately effective. One at Lidge, in the thir- 
teenth century, thrice proved unsuccessful in bringring rain, 
when at last it was found that the image of the Virgin had 
been forgotten ! A new procession was at once fornoed, the 
Sa/vf RfgitM sung, and the rain came down in sucli torrents 
as to drive the devotees to shelter.* 

1q Catholic lands this custom remains to this day, and 
very important features in these processions are the statues 
and the reliquaries of patron saints. Some of these excel ia 
bringing sunshine, others in bringing rain. The Cathedral 
of Chartrcs is so fortunate as to possess sundry relics of 
St. Taurin, especially potent against dry weather, and 
some of St. Piat, very nearly as infallible against wet 
weather. In certain regions a single saint gives protection 
alternately against wet and dry weather — as, for example, 
St. Godeberte at Noyon. Against storms St. Barbara is 
very generally considered the most powerful protectress; 
but, in the French diocese of Limoges, Notre Dame dc Crocq 
has proved a most powerful rival, for when, a few years 
since, all the neighbouring parishes were ravaged by storms, 
not a hailstone fell in the canton which she protected. In 
the diocese of Tarbcs, St. Exup&re is especially invoked 
against hail, peasants flocking from all the surrounding 
country to his shrine, f 

But the means of bailing the powers of the air which 
came to be most widely used was the ringing of consecrated 
church belts. 

This usage had begun in the time of Charlemagne, and 
there is extant a prohibition of his against the custom of 
baptizing bells and of hanging certain tags J on their tongues 
as a protection against hailstorms ; but even Charlemagne 



* John of Wintctihur dcscrit>cs mtn^ such proccssioDi in Swiuerlaad in the 
ihlttcenth century, and all the nonkish chiuoide speak of ihem. See also KyA- 
berg, Magi( of tht MidJU Agri. p. 7*. 

\ \i to protection by special saints as slftLcd, tee \!at CuUt Jm t^uriiu rt du 
fikrin i CAartrfi, iStJ; (cited by " Pnul PufAit," in his Dvsntr iks FiUritLOgti) ; 
ftUo pp- 130-145 of the DouUr. 

\ PtrtUa. See Montanu.t, Hist. Natkritht tvn dirjv Clotkem (ChcAtuU* X7a6X 
p. tai ; ud Mcjreri Der Ahtrglauht dtt MilUlalttrj, p. lib. 
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was powerless against this current of mediscval superstition. 
Theological reasons were soon poured into it, and in the 
year 968 Pope John Xlll gave it the highest ecclesiastical 
sanction by himself baptizing the great bell ol his cathedral 
church, the Lateran, and christening it with his own name.* 

This idea was rapidly developed, and we soon find it 
Supported in ponderous treatises, spread widely in sermons, 
and popularized in multitudes of inscriptions cast upon the 
bells themselves. This branch of theological literature may 
still be studied in multitudes of church towers throughout 
Europe. A bell at Basel bears the inscription, "Ad fugao- 
dos dcmones." Another, in Lugano, declares "The sound 
of this bell vanquishes tempests, repels demons, and sum- 
mons men." Another, at the Cathedral of Erfurt, declares 
that it can " ward oH lightning and malignant demons." A 
peal in the Jesuit church at the university town of Pont-i- 
Mousson bore the words. " They praise God, put to flight 
the clouds, afiright the demons, and call the people." This 
is dated 1634. Another bell in that part of France declares, 
"It is I who dissipate the thunders" (Ego sum qui ilissipctoni- 
trua).i 

Another, in one of the forest cantons of Switzerland, 
bears a doggerel couplet, which may be thus translated : 

"On the dfvil my spite I'll vent. 
And, t-iod helping, bad weather prevent." % 

Very common were inscriptions embodying this doctrine in 
sonorous Latin. 

Naturally, then, there grew up a ritual for the consecra- 
tion of bells. KnoUys, in his quaint translation of the old 

* Yat statementi rtganlfne Pope John iind bell supeniitions, ««e Higgini's 
Anaealyfiit, vol, it, p. 70. See also ristinit. Vita J'iMtti/.. %. v John XIII, and 
raiDciiu, AnnaUi Bulenoitid. nih anno 968. ITic conjecture of Kaiottiui that 
the bell vas named ivflcr St. John the Ilnplitt, is even more stArlling than the ae. 
ceptcd tndilioa of (he Pope'n aponsorthip. 

t For these illuslnliont, with othcrt c<iUftU)r ttriking. nee Meyer, titr Ah*r. 
glau^ dtt Afittihherj, pp. iBj, 1S6. For the later examples, tee Germain, An- 
eittnut tUckei hrrMUfi {Nancy, i685>. pp. 33, a?. 

% " An dciD TQfcl will ich mid) riichcn, 

Mil der hilf goli allc bttsco welter icrbrcchen." 

(Sec Mcf-cr, as above.) 
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chronicler Sleidan, gives us the usag^c in tbe simple Eaglish 
of the middle of the sixteenth century : 

•' In lyke sortc [as churches] arc the belles used. And 
first, forsouth, they must hange so, as the Byshop may goc 
round about them. Whiche alter he hath saydc cenen 
Fsalmes, he cuusecrateth water and salte, and minglcth them 
together, wherwith he washeth the belle diligently both 
within and without, after wypcth it dric, and with holy ovie 
draweth in it the signe of the crosse, and prayetb God, that 
whan they shall rynge or sounde that bell, all the disceiptes 
of the dcvyll may vanyshe away, hayle, Ihondryng, lighten, 
ing, wyndcs, and lempcstes, and all untempcrate weathers 
may be aswaged. Whan he hath wiptc out the crosse of 
oyle wyth a linen cloth, he makcth seven other crosses in 
the same, and within one only. After saying certen Psalmes, 
he taketh a payre of sensours and senseth the bcl within, and 
prayeth God to sende it good luckc. In many places ihcy 
make a great dyner, and kepe a feast as ii were at a solemne 
wedding."* 

These betl baptisms became matters of great importance. 
Popes, kings, and prelates were proud to stand as sponsors. 
Four of the bells at the Cathedral of Versailles having been 
destroyed during the French Revolution, lour new ones 
were baptized, on the 6th of January, 1824. the Voltairean 
King, Louis XVIII. and the pious Duchess d'Angoulfme 
standing as sponsors. 

In some of these ceremonies zeal appears to have outrun 
knowledge, and one of Luther's stories, at the expense of the 
older Church, was that certain authorities thus christened a 
bell *' Hosanna," supposing that to be the name of a woman. 

To add to the efficacy of such baptisms, water was some- 
times brought from the river Jordan, t 

The prayers used at bell baptisms fully recogtiise this 
doctrine. The ritual of Paris embraces the petition that, 
"whensoever this bell shall sound, it shall drive away the 

* Slcirfan'i dfiimmUiriei, Engliih transluion, u ahovc, fnl, 334 (lib. xxi, anb 
anno 1 549'!. 

f Site Montftnni, ns ahov*, who ciics Eteck. I.ttti^ifAum vnr l.uthfro, p, a<>4, 
for the M&lemcni thai many belli vere cairi'Ccl to the Jordan by pilgrims for thia 
purpoK. 
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malign influences of the assailing spirits, the horror of their 
apparitions, the rush of whirlwinds, the stroke of lightning, 
the harm of thunder, the disasters of storms, and all the 
spirits of the tempest." Another prayer begs that "the 
sound of this bell may put to flight the fiery darts of the 
enemy of men"; and others vary the form but not the sub- 
stance of this petition. The great Jesuit theologian, Bcllar- 
min, did indeed try to deny the reality of this baptism ; but 
this can only be regarded as a piece of casuistry suited to 
Protestant hardness of heart, or as strategy in the warfare 
against heretics.* 

Forms of baptism were laid down in various manuals 
sanctioned directly by papal authority, and sacramental cfh- 
cacy was everywhere taken for granted, t The development 
of this idea in the older Church was too strong to be re- 
sisted ; I but, as a rule, the Protestant theologians of the Ref- 
ormation, while admitting that storms were caused by Satan 
and his legions, opposed the baptism of bells, and denied the 
theory of their influence in dispersing storms. Luther, while 
never doubting that troublesome meteorological phenomena 
were caused by devils, regarded with contempt the idea that 



• For ptayem nt bell bap-tuiiis, nee Antgo, (Euvrttt Paris 1854, vol. n, p. 332. 

I As has often been puintctl out, th« ceremonjr was in all tti <)etail»-^vcci Id 
the Kpon»on. the wrapping a Karnicnt about the baptiied, tke baplUmal f«e, Ifae 
feaKt^iTCciscly the nunc oi when a ditld wu baptiicd. Magius, who U no scep- 
tic, relate* from hU own experience an Imlaace of this sort, whcrie a certain 
bUliop stood ipoHMir for (wo bcIU, givtog them both huown nam^— William. {S«e 
his t3* TintiHHol'Mtii, vol. xi».) 

X And no wonder, when the oracle of the Church, Thonuu .^quinM, cxprcMlf 
pronounced church bell*, "provided they have been duly euns«cralcd and bap- 
tired," the forcmmt mean* of " fruitractng the atmo«pbcric mischieft of the devil," 
and likened iteeplc* in which bclk are rinjjitsg to a hen brooding her chicken*. 
"for ihc lone* of the contecraled metal repel the demoni and avert storm and 
lightning"; when pre-Kefnnnalion preachers of such nnivcrMil currency ai Jo- 
anne* Iferolt dccbrcd, " Bells, as all agree, are baptized with ihe resull that they 
arc iccure from the power of Satan, terrify the demons, compel ihe power* '*; wrben 
Geilrr of Kaisenbcrg eipeciallj' commended belUrlnging ai a means of beating off 
the dcvLl in stormi; and when a canonist like Durandu* explained the purpose of 
the rite to be, that " the demons hearing the trumpets of the Eternal King, to wit, 
the bcUs, may flee in terror, and may oeaM from the niTring up of lempeslK.*' 
See Heiolt, Serm<mts Diseifmii, voU xvii, and Durandut, Dt ritiltti Kctttim, to\. 
ii, p. IS. I owe the fir^t of tliete cilationi tu Rfdberg, and the Otben to Mod* 
tanns. Fo« Gciler, sec Dacbeux, C<iUr dt A'aitertirrg, pp. jSq, 38] . 
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the demons were so childish as to be scared by the clang of 
bells; his theory made them altogether too powerful to 
aflected by means so trivial. The great Eng^Hsh Reformers/ 
while also accepting very generally the theory of diabolic 
interference in storms, reproved strongly the baptizing of 
bells, as the perversion of a sacrament and involving blas- 
phemy. Bishop Hooper declared reliance upon b^lls lo 
drive away tempests, futile. Bishop Pilkington, while argu- 
ing that tempests arc direct instruments of God's wralh, is 
very severe against using "unlawful means," and among 
these he names " the hallowed bell " ; and these opinions 
were very general!)' shared by the leading English cicrgv.* 
Toward the end of the sixteenth century the Elector of 
Saxony strictly forbade the ringing of bells against storms, 
urging penance and prayer instead ; but the custom was not 
so easily driven out of the Protestant Church, and in some 
quarters was developed a Protestant theory of a rationalistic 
sort, ascribing the good effects of bell-ringing in storms to 
the calling together of the devout for prayer or to the sug- 
gestion of prayers during storms at night. As late as the 
end of the seventeenth century wc find the bells of Protes. 
tant churches in northern Germany rung for the dispelling 
of tempests. In Catholic Austria this bell-ringing seems to 
have become a nuisance in the last century, for the Emperor 
Joseph II found it necessary to issue an edict against it; 
but this doctrine had gained too large headway to be ar- 
rested by argument or edict, and the bells may be heard 
ringing during storms to this day in various remote dis- 
tricts in Europe, t For this was no mere superBcial view. 



* The baplUni of bells was, indeed, one of the eapreu complaini* of Ihe Ger- 
man ProleMwit princes al the Rcfomialioa. Sec their Gnrvant. CtmA German. 
G'ov., p. SI. For Hooper, we his £arfy Ifritt'tift, p. 197 (in Parker SMefy 
fui/if.itiimi). For Tilkingion. see his IVorkt, p. 177 (in same). Ainoog other* 
sharing Ihc-c opinions were Tyndale, Bishop Ridley, Archbishop Sandyv Becon, 
CaJfliill. and Rogcrv It is lo be noted that all ihesc spc&k of the rile as " baplinn.'* 

t For Elector of Saxony, sc« reuchcn, />ii/>. eirea trmpeitaUt, Jena, 1697. For 
the Protestant theory of bells, sec e. g., the Cnttimei StUitiX of Superintendent 
Conrad I>icterich (ellcd by Peuchen. Dtsp. eirea tettfttttaUi). For Protestaal 
ringing of bells to dispel tempests, sec Schwimmer, Phyrieaiis<ke i-M/t/ragen, 
169a (dtcil by I'cin:hcn, » above). ITe pictures the whole popalstion of a Thii- 
ringian diitrict JIuclciiig to the churches on the ajiproach of a stonu. 
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It was really part of a deep theological current steadily de- 
veloped through the Middle Ages, the fundamental idea of 
the whole being the direct influence of the bells upon the 
" Power of the Air " ; and it is perhaps worth our while logo 
back a little and glance over the coming of this current into 
the modern world. Having grown steadily through the 
Middle Ages, it appeared in full strength at the Reformation 
period; and in the sixteenth century Olaus Magnus, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala and Primate of Sweden, in his great work 
on the northern nations, declares it a well-established fact 
that cities and harvests may be saved from lightning by the 
ringing of bells and the burning of consecrated incense, 
accompanied by prayers ; and he cautions his readers that 
the workings of the thunderbolt arc rather to be marvelled 
at than inquired into. Even as late as 1673 the Franciscan 
professor Lealus, in Italy, in a schoolbook which was re- 
ceived with great applause in his region, taught unhesitat. 
ingly the agency of demons in storms, and the power of bells 
over them, as well as the portentousness of comets and the 
movement of the heavens by angels. He dwells especially, 
too, upon the perfect protection afforded by the waxen Agnus 
Dei. How strong this current was, and how difficult even 
for philosophical minds to oppose, is shown by the fact that 
both Descartes and Francis Bacon speak of it with respect, 
admitting the fact, and suggesting very mildly that the 
bells may accomplish this purpose by the concussion of the 
air.* 

But no such moderate doctrine sufficed, and the re- 
nowned Bishop Binsfeld, of Treves, in his noted treatise on 
the credibility of the confessions of witches, gave an entire 
chapter to the effect of bells in calming atmospheric dis- 
turbances. Basing his general doctrine upon the first chap- 
ter of Job and the second chapter of Ephesians, he insisted 
on the reality of diabolic agency in storms; and then, by 
theological reasoning, corroborated by the statements er- 
toned in the torture chamber, he showed the efficacy of bells 

* For OUus Magnui. kc Uie De gtnMHS ttptetttriamali^ut (Rome. IfSSX I>b> 
1, c. 13, 13. For DciCATtcs. u« his Dt mttarr.. c. 7. For Bacon, mc hu A'atmral 
Hitlory, cent. 9. 137. In his ilut&ria t'tHtarum he «sam Alludes to tbe bdt«( 
ukd without commenL 
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in pulling the hellish legions to flight,* This continued, 
therefore, an accepted tenet, developed in every naliun, and 
coming to its climax near the end of the seventeenth cea- 
tury. At that period— the period of Isaac Newton — Father 
Augusline de Angelis, rector of the Clementine College at 
Rome, published under the highest Church authority his lec- 
tures upon meteorology. Coming from the centre of Catho- 
lic Christendom, at so late a period, they arc very inipnrlaRt 
as indicating what had been developed under the inQuence 
of theology during nearly seventeen hundred years. This 
learned head of a great college at the heart o( Christendom 
taught that " the surest remedy against thunder is that which 
our Holy Mother the Church practises, namely, the ringing 
of bells when a thunderbolt impends : thence follows a 
twofold eQect, physical and moral — a physical, because the 
sound variously disturbs and agitates the air, and by agita. 
tion disperses the hot exhalations and dispels the thunder; 
but the moral effect is the more certain, because by the sound 
the faithful arc stirred to pour forth their prayers, by which 
they win from God the turning away of the thunderbolt." 
Here we see in this branch of thought, as in so many others, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, the dawn of rational- 
ism. Father De Angelis now keeps demoniacal influence in 
the background. Little, indeed, is said of the efficiency of 
bells in putting to flight the legions of Satan : the wise pro- 
fessor is evidently preparing for that inevitable compromise 
which we see in the history of every science when it is 
clear that it can no longer be suppressed by ecclesiastical ful 
minalions-t 
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But. while this comparatively harmless doctrine of thwart- 
ing the powers of the air by fetiches and bell-ringing was 
developed, there were evolved another theory, and a scries 
of practices sanctioned by the Church, which must forever 
be considered as among the most fearful calamities in human 



* Sec Bintfcld. Df Com/estimius Mate/., pp. 3o8-}14, edittoT] of 1693, 
f For D« AngelU, »« hia Latiatuj AftltoreU p. ;$• 
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history. Indeed, few errors have ever cost so much shed- 
ding of innocent blood over such wide territory and during 
so many generations. Out of the old doctrine— pag^an and 
Christian— of evil agency in atmospheric phenomena was 
evolved the belief that certain men, women, and children 
may secure infernal aid to produce whirlwinds, hail, frosts, 
floods, and the like. 

As early as the ninth century one great churchman, Ago- 
bard, Archbishop of Lyons, struck a heavy blow at this 
superstition. His work. Against the Absurd Opinion of the 
Vulgar touching Hail and Thunder, shows him to have been 
one of the most devoted aposllcs of right reason whom hu- 
man history has known. By argument and ridicule, and at 
times by a lofty eloquence, he attempted to breast this tide. 
One passage is of historical significance. He declares : " The 
wretched world lies now under the tyranny of foolishness; 
things are believed by Christians of such absurdity as no 
one ever could aforetime induce the heathen to believe." * 

All in vain ; the tide of superstition continued to roll on ; 
great theologians developed it and ecclesiastics favoured it ; 
until as we near the end of the mcdia;val period the infallible 
voice of Rome is heard accepting it, and clinching this belief 
into the mind of Christianity. For, in 1437. Pope Eugene 
IV, by virtue of the teaching power conferred on him by 
the Almighty, and under the divine guarantee against any 
possible error in the exercise of it, issued a bull exhorting 
the inquisitors of heresy and witchcraft to use greater dili- 
gence against the human agents of the Priuce of Darkness, 
and especially against those who have the power to produce 
bad weather. In 1445 Pope Eugene returned again to the 
charge, and again issued instructions and commands infal. 
libly committing the Church to the doctrine. But a greater 
than Eugene followed, and stamped the idea yet more deeply 
into the mind of the Church. On the 7th of December, 
1484. Pope Innocent VUI sent forth his bull Snmtnis Beside- 
rantes. Of all documents ever issued from Rome, imperial 

• For a very itiicrefting itnltmenl of Agobwd'i position and wdA, with cil»- 
tioD> from his Li^tr tamtra ituultam tmi/^i opinivmfm Jt gratuUmf tt tvtitmit, tee 
Poole, lllMitraUotu «/ *^ Ilift'try of MtJutfai Tkmght, pp. 40 tt tof. Tbc work) 
of A£ob«nl ue ia toI. civ of .Migne'i PatraL tat 
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or papal, this has doubtless, tirst and last, cost the g^rcatest 
shedding of innocent bluod. Yet no document was ever 
more clearly dictated by conscience. Inspired by the scrip^ 
tural command, " Thou shall not suffer a witch to live." Pope 
Innocent exhorted the clergy of Germany to leave no means 
untried to detect sorcerers, and especially those who by evil 
weather destroy vineyards, gardens, meadows, and growing 
crops. These precepts were based upon various texts of 
Scripture, especially upon the famous statement in the book 
of Job: and, to carry them out, witch-hnding inquisitors 
were authorized by the l^ope to scour Europe, especially 
Germany, and a manual was prepared for their use — the 
Witch-Hammer, Malleus MaUficanim. In this manual, which 
was revered for centuries, both in Catholic and Protestant 
countries, as almost divinely inspired, the doctrine of Satanic 
agency in atmospheric phenomena was further developed, 
and various means of detecting and punishing it were dwelt 
upon.* 

With the application of torture to thousands of women, 
in accordance with the precepts laid down in the Malicus. it 
was not difTTCiilt to extract masses of proof for this sacred 
theory of meteorology. The poor creatures, writhing on 
the rack, held in horror by those who had been nearest and 
dearest to them, anxious only for death to relieve their suf- 
ferings, confessed to anything and everything that would 
satisfy the inquisitors and judges. All that was needed was 
that the inquisitors should ask leading questions f atid sug- 



* For the hull of f'opc Eugenp, Me RnyniLldut, AnnaUs Eecl., pp. 1437. 1445. 
The Latin text of the bull Swmmis Dfiidtrantet may be fotinil in ihc Mattrui 
MaleJitiirHm, in Bin>fcli1's Df Cen/eisioniiut tiled b'clow. or in Kotkoff*f GtifAieUfi 
dti 7'eufflt (Leipsic, 1S61)), vol. i, pp, tn-ll^. There i», »o fu u I Icnow, nv 
good nnftlyiit, in any Englinh hook, of the cnntcnts of the Witch-llammttr \ but 
mch mair he found in RovknfTK GfithUkte dts Tmjtlt, or in Suldaii't Gfifhteklt 
der IlexenprottTK. I U firs! datrd edition ii that of I4B9 ; I>ut Prof. Burr has 
ihom that it vnut printeil a» early ai 1486. It mu, happily, never Iranilnlcd into 
any modem tongue. 

f For slill estanl li»t« of iinch qncititms, sec the Zeilfrkrift /Mr ttenlttht Ciltitr. 
gcitkiehit for 1853, pp. JJa-saS, or Ilicfcnbach, Der Hextttwaht in DttUckian^ 
pp. 15-17- Faihcr Vincent of Berg (Jo hit fnMtVitAuin) give 1 a similar li«t fijT 
use \ff pric«ti LI) the confestion of the accused. Manuscript lists of this tori which 
have RClually done service in the courti of U.-idrn luid Bkvaru max ^ *^i >& A* 
library of Cornell University. 
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gcst satisfactory answers: the prisoners, to shorten the tor- 
lure, were sure sooner or later to give the answer required, 
even though they knew that this would send them to the 
stake or scaffold. Under the doctrine of " excepted cases," 
there was no limit to torture for persons accused of heresy 
or witchcraft; even the safeguards which the old pagan 
world had imposed upon torture were thus thrown down, 
and the prisoner must confess. 

The theological literature of the Middle Ages was thus 
enriched with numberless statements regarding modes of 
Satanic influence on the weather. Pathetic, indeed, are the 
records; and none more so than the confessions of these 
poor creatures, chiefly women and children, during hundreds 
of years, as to their manner of raising hailstorms and tem- 
pests. Such confessions, by lens of thousands, arc still to be 
found in the judicial records of Germany, and indeed of all 
Europe. Typical among these is one on which great stress 
was laid during ages, and for which the world was first in- 
debted to fine of these poor women. Crazed by the agony 
of torture, she declared that, returning with a demon through 
the air from the witches' sabbath, she was dropped upon 
the earth in the confusion which resulted among the hellish 
legions when they heard the bells sounding i\\e Avt Maria, 
It is sad to note that, after a contribution so valuable to 
sacred science, the poor woman was condemned to the 
flames. This revelation speedily ripened the belief that, 
whatever might be going on at the witches* sabbath — no 
matter how triumphant Satan might be — at the moment of 
sounding the consecrated bells the Satanic power was para- 
lyzed. This theory once started, proofs came in to support 
it, during a hundred years, from the torture chambers in all 
parts of Europe. 

Throughout the later Middle Ages the Dominicans had 
been the main agents in extorting and promulg^iting these 
revelations, but in the centuries following the Reformation 
the Jesuits devoted themselves with even more keenness and 
vigour to the same task. Some curious questions inciden- 
tally arose. It was mooted among the orthodox authorities 
whether the damage done by storms should or .should not 
be assessed upon the property of convicted witches. The 
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theologians inclined decidedly to the aflirmativc ; the jurists, 
on the whole, to the negative.* 

In spile of these tortures, lightning and tempests con- 
tinued, and great men arose in the Church throughout Eu- 
rope in every generation to point out new cruelties for the 
discovery ol " weather-makers," and new methods for bring- 
ing their machinations to naught. 

But here and there, as early as the sixteenth century, wc 
begin to see thinkers endeavouring to modify or oppose 
these methods. At that time Paracelsus called attention to 
the reverberation of cannon as explaining the rolling of thun- 
der, but he was confronted by one of his greatest contem' 
poraries. Jean Bodin, as superstitious in natural as he was 
rational in political science, made sport of the scientific the- 
ory, and declared thunder to be "a Baming exhalation set in 
motion by evil spirits, and hurled downward with a great 
crash and a horrible smell of sulphur." In support of this 
view, he dwelt upon the confessions of tortured witches, 
upon the acknowledged agency of demons in the Will^'-the. 
wisp, and specially upon the passage in the one hundred and 
fourth Psalm, " Who makcth his angels spirits, his ministers 
a flaming fire." 

To resist such powerful arguments by such powerful men 
was dangerous indeed. In 1513, Pomponatius, professor at 
Padua, published a volume of Doubts as to the Fourth Bt>ok of 
AristotU's Mtteorob^ca, and also dared to question this power 
of devils; but he soon found it advisable to explain that, 
while as a philosopher he might doubt, yet as a Christian he 
of course believed everything taught by Mother Church — 
devils and all — and so escaped the fate of several others who 
dared to question the agency of witches in atmospheric and 
other disturbances. 

A few years later Agrippa of Netteshcim made a some- 
what similar effort to breast this theological tide in northern 
Europe. He had won a great reputation in various fields, 
but especially in natural science, as science was then under- 
stood. Seeing the folly and cruelty of the prevailing theory, 

* For {iiDofa or (he vi|;our of tbe JcMiils in thii pcrKCCUlion, sm not only the 
huloiict of witclicraft, bnl t^ia the Annua iUtefa of the Jc»uiU thcmtcIvcc.yttMiMi, 
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he attempted to modify it, and in 1518, as Syndic of Meli. 
endeavoured to save a poor woman on trial for witchcraft. 
But the chief inquisitor, backed by the sacred Scriplures, 
the papal bulls, the theological iaculties, and the monks, was 
too strong for him; he was not only forced to gpve up his 
office, but for this and other oflences of a similar sort was im- 
prisoned, driven from city to city and from country to coun- 
try, and after his death his clerical enemies, especially the 
Dominicans, pursued his memory with calumny, and placed 
over his grave probably the most malignant epitaph ever 
written. 

As to argument, these efforts were met especially by 
Jean Bodin in his famous book, the D^monomanie d(% Sorders, 
published in 1580. It was a work of great power by a man 
justly considered the leading thinker in France, and perhaps 
in Europe. All the learning of the time, divine and human, 
he marshalled in support of the prevailing theory. With in- 
exorable logic he showed that both the veracity of sacred 
Scripture and the infallibility of a long line of popes and 
councils of the Church were pledged to it, and in an elo* 
quent passage this great publicist warned rulers and judges 
against any mercy to witches — ■citing the example of King 
Ahab condemned by the prophet to die for having pardoned 
a man worthy of death, and pointing significanlly to King 
Charles IX of France, who, having pardoned a sorcerer, died 
soon afterward.* 

In the last years of the sixteenth century the persecu- 
tions for witchcraft and magic were therefore especially 
cruel ; and in the western districts of Germany the main in- 
strument in them was Binsfeld, Suffragan Bishop of Treves. 

* To the argument citcil aborc. Bodin odds : " Id ccttiuimikm dsrmonts pracscn- 
tlam Mgnilicai : nam ul>icun[|uc (IxmaBCt cum hmninibus Dcraria MCteiatis fid« 
copulaniur, rccdimmtim semper nlinquunt snlphuns odorcm, quod lottUcgi tarpti- 
Mmeexpcriuniuret confiientur." Sec Bodin's UmiwrM Natura Tkeatrtm. Prank- 
Tort, 1597. pp. aot^M. The fint criition of the book by rompoBatius. which was 
Uie nrlieat oT hti writings, U eiice«sivcl]r lare. but it was reprinted at Venice jiut « 
half-ccniury later. It is. In his Pt ituantoHoniiut. however, that be speaks cipe- 
daily o{ dcviR As to Pomponatins, %ee, IxMdet thMe, Creighton's MUtory «f tht 
Papacy during the Rtform^uH, and an excelteni etsay in Franek's MonHtltttt 
Pkihtcphei. For Afripp4.seehlsbiofra|ihy by Prof. Henty Mortey, Loadon. 1B56. 
For Bodin. »ce a staiement of hit general line of argnment In Lecky, RaHattalism 
M Eunfe, voL i, chap. i. 
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At that time Cornelius Loos was a professor at the uni- 
versity of that city. lie was a devoted churchman, and one 
of the most briUiant opponents of Protestantism, but be 
finally saw through the prevailing belief regarding; occult 
powers, and in an evil hour for himself embodied his idea 
in a book entitled True and False Magic, The book, though 
earnest, was temperate, but this helped him and his cause 
not at all. The texts of Scripture clearly sanctioning belief 
in sorcery and magic stood against him, and these had been 
confirmed by the infallible teachings of the Church and the 
popes from time immemorial; the book was stopped in the 
press, the manuscript contiscated, and Loos thrown into a 
dungeon. 

The inquisitors having wrought their will upon him, in 
the spring of 1593 he was brought out of prison, forced to 
recant on his knees before the assembled dignitaries of the 
Church, and thenceforward kept constantly under surveil- 
lance and at times in prison. Even this was considered too 
light a punishment, and his arch-enemy, the Jesuit Delrio, 
declared that, but (or his death by the plague, he would have 
been finally sent to the stake.* 

That this threat was not unmeaning had been seen a few 
years earlier in a case even more noted, and in the same 
city. During the last decades of the sixteenth century, Die- 
trich Fladc, an eminent jurist, was rector of the University 
of Treves, and chief judge of the Electoral Court, and in 
the latter capacity he had to pass judgment upon persons 
tried on the capital charge of magic and witchcraft. For 
a time he yielded to the long line of authorities, ecclesi- 
astical and judicial, supporting the reality of this crime ; but 
be at last seems to have realized that it was unreal, and 
that the confessions in his torture chamber, of compacts 
with Satan, riding on broomsticks to the witch-sabbath, 

' What remains of the macu<cript cf ],o<m, which until recently wu supi 
to be \o*\. wiix found, hidden iwayon theihclwsof tlicold J»uit libiary at Treves,' 
by Mr. George Lincoln Burr, now a professor xi CorocU Univcnity ; atul Prof. 
Burr'* copy of the manuscript is now in the library of thai inititotion. For a full 
account of the discovery and its Bipniricanec, sec the New Yerk A'ati^n for No- 
vembcr ri, i8H6. The fatts reg&rding the after-life of Loos were discovered by- 
Prof. Burr in manuscript records at Dnissels. 
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raising: tempests, producing diseases, and the like, were 
cither the results of madness or of willingness to confess 
anything and everything, and even to die, in order to shorten 
the fearful tortures to which the accused were in all cases 
subjected until a satisfactory confession was obtained. 

On this conviction of the unreality of many at least of the 
charges Flade seems to have acted, and he at once received 
his reward. He was arrested by the authority of the arch- 
bishop and charged with having sold himself to Satan — the 
fact of his hesitation in the persecution being perhaps what 
suggested his guilt. He was now, in his turn, brought into 
the torture chamber over which he had once presided, was 
racked until he confessed everything which his torturers 
suggested, and finally, in 1589, was strangled and burnt. 

Of that trial a record exists in the library of Cornell 
University in the shape of the original minutes of the case, 
and among them the depositions of Flade when under tor- 
ture, taken down from his own lips in the torture chamber. 
in these depositions this revered and venerable scholar and 
jurist acknowledged the truth of every absurd charge 
brought against him — anything, everything, which would end 
the fearful torture: compared with that, death was nothing.* 

Nor was even a priest secure who ventured to reveal the 
unreality of magic. When Fricdrich Spec, the Jesuit poet 
of western Germany, found, in taking the confessions o( those 
about to be executed for magic, thai without exception, just 
when about to enter eternity and utterly beyond hope of 
pardon, they all retracted their confessions made under tor- 
ture, his sympathies as a man rose above his loyalty to his 
order, and he published his Cautiv Criminalis as a warning, 
stating with entire moderation the facts he had observed 
and the necessity of care. But he did not dare publish it 
under his own name, nor did he even dare publish it in a 
Catholic town; he gave it to the world anonymously, and. 
in order to prevent any tracing of the work to him through 
the confessional, he secretly caused it to be published in the 
Protestant town of Rinteln. 



• For Ihc CAfjt of Flail«, »e« the carefal sltiil/ by Prof. Burr, The hate of Du* 
OieA flade, la the Papert ef ikt American Hittorieai AttaruHian, i$9i. 
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Nor was this all. Nothing shows so thoroughly the hulii 
that this belief in magic had obtained as the conduct ut 
Spec's powerful friend and conlemporary, John Philip von 
SchUnbom, later the Elector and Prince Archbishop of May- 
ence. 

As a youth, Schiinbom had loved and admired Spec, and 
had especially noted his persistent melancholy and his hair 
whitened even in his young manhood. On Schonbom's 
pressing him for the cause, Spce at last confessed that his 
sadness, whitened hair, and premature old age were due to 
his recollections of the scores o( men and women and chil- 
dren whom he had been obliged to see tortured and sent to 
the scaffold and stake for magic and witchcraft, when he as 
their father confessor positively knew them to be innocent. 
The result was that, when Schonborn became Elector and 
Archbishop of Maycncc, he stopped the witch persecutions in 
that province, and prevented them as long as he lived. But 
here was shown the strength of theological and ccclcsiasticaj 
traditions and precedents. Even a man so strong by family 
connections, and enjoying such great temporal and spiritual 
power as Schonborn, dared not openly give his reasons for 
this change of policy. So far as is known, he never uttered 
a word publicly against the reality of magic, and under his 
successor in the electorate witch trials were resumed. 

The great upholders of the orthodox view retained full 
possession of the field. The victorious Bishop Binsfeld, of 
Treves, wrote a book to prove that everything confessed bv 
the witches under torture, especially the raising of storms 
and the general controlling of the weather, was worthy of 
belief ; and this book became throughout Europe a stand- 
ard authority, both among Catholics and Protestants. Even 
more inflexible was Remigius. criminal judge in Lorraine. 
On the title-page of his manual he boasts that within hftecn 
years he had sent nine hundred persons to death for this 
imaginary crime.* 



• For Sp«e nnd SchOnTjom, »ee Soldan ■nd oihof Grnnan authorilin. Thcrs 
arecopici of the firil ediiioni of the CaHtio Criminalis in the library of Coradl 
Uaiversily. Binsfeld's took bore the title of Tratlahit de (omfrtsiomhuM mah/i- 
terttm ti ragarum. First published tt Treves in 1589, it appeared >>al)<cqii«ntl]r 
four limct in ihc original Latin, a» well as In two distinct German tnmitlatioDS, and 
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Protestantism fell into the superstition as fully as Cathol- 
icism, In the same century John Wier. a disciple ol 
Agrippa, tried to frame a pious theory which, while satisfy- 
ing' orthodoxy, should do something to check the frightful 
cruelties around him. In his hook De Pra-stigtis Dtrmonum, 
published in 1563, he proclaimed his belief in witchcraft, but 
suggested that the compacts with Satan, journeys through 
the air on broomsticks, bearing children to Satan, raising 
Storms and producing diseases — to which so many women 
and children confessed under torture — were delusions sug- 
gested and propagated by Satan himself, and that the per- 
sons charged with witchcraft were therefore to be consid- 
ercd " as possessed " — that is, rather as sinned against than 
sinning.* 

But neither Catholics nor Protestants would listen for 
a moment to any such suggestion. Wier was bitterly de- 
nounced and persecuted. Nor did Bckker. a Protestant 
divine in Holland, fare any better in the following century. 
For his World Btwitcfud, in which he ventured not only to 
question the devil's power over the weather, but to deny 
his bodily existence altogether, he was solemnly tried by the 
synod ol his Church and expelled from his pulpit, while his 
views were condemned as heresy, and overwhelmed with a 
flood of refutations whose mere catalogue would fill pages; 
and these cases were typical of many. 

The Reformation had, indeed, at first deepened the super- 
stition ; the new Church being anxious to show itself equally 
orthodox and zealous with the old. During the century 
following the first great movement, the eminent Lutheran 
jurist and theologian Benedict Carpzov, whose boast was 
that he had read the Bible fifty-three times, especially dis- 
tinguished himself by his skill in demonstrating the reality 
of witchcraft, and by his cruelty in detecting and punishing 
it. The torture chambers were set at work more vigorously 
than ever, and a long line of theological jurists followed to 
maintain the system and to extend it. 



in X French one. Remigiiu'i tB*nul w*s entitJcd Ditmntohtnia, Mid waa first 
primed at Lyons in ISOS- 

** For Wier, or Wej^er, see, tiesidc his own works, the excellent biogrkphjr hf 
Prof. Bint, ai Bonn. 
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To argue ag-ainst it, or even doubt it, was exceedingly 
dangerous. Even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when Christian Thomasius, the greatest and bravest 
German between Luther and Lessing, began the efforts 
which put an end to it in rrotestant Germany, he did not 
dare at first, bold as he was, to attack it in his own name, 
but presented his views as the university thesis of an irre- 
sponsible student.* 

The same stubborn resistance to the gradual encroach- 
ment of the scientific spirit upon the orthodox doctrine of 
witchcraft was seen in Great Dritain. Typical as to the 
attitude both ol Scotch and English Protestants were the 
theory and practice of King James I, himself the author of a 
book on D£m(moiogy, and nothing i( not a theologian. As to 
theory, his treatise on Dnnonology supported the worst fea- 
tures of the superstition; as to practice, he ordered the 
learned and acute work of Reginald Scot, The Discot'tru of 
Witchcraft, one of the best treatises ever written on the sub- 
ject, to be burned by the hangman, and he applied his own 
knowledge to investigating the causes of the tempests which 
beset his bride on her voj-agc from Denmark. Skilful use 
of unlimited torture soon brought these causes to light. A 
Dr. Fian, while his legs were crushed in the " boots " and 
wedges were driven under his finger nails, confessed that 
several hundred witches had gone to sea in a sieve from the 
port of Leith, and had raised storms and tempests to drive 
back the princess. 

With the coming in of the Puritans the persecution was 
even more largely, systematically, and cruelly developed. 
The great witch-finder, Matthew Hopkins, having gone 
througli the county of Suffolk and tested multitudes of poor 
old women by piercing them with pins and needles, declared 
that county to be infested with witches. Thereupon Par- 
liament issued a commission, and sent two eminent Presby- 
terian divines to accompany it, with the result that in 



*For Thomuias, see hit vuions biographies bjr Liiden and others; ■!» the 
tmtitcs on witchcrsD of Soldan unci nthcis. Mnnuiicrlpr notes of hit Icclttres, and 
ooptei of hiB cnrliut books on wiEchccaft as well ai on olher fonns of foilf , are to 
be found in the Library of Cornell Unlvcnitf, 
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that county alone sixty persons were hanged for witchcraft 
in a single year. In Scotland matters were even worse. 
The auto da f^ of Spain was celebrated in Scotland under 
another name, and with Presbyterian ministers instead of 
Roman Catholic priests as the main attendants. At Leith, 
in 1664, nine women were burned together. Condemnations 
and punishments of women in batches were not uncommon. 
Torture was used far more freely than in England, bath in 
delecting witches and in punishing them. The natural argu- 
ment developed in hundreds of pulpits was this : If the All- 
wise God punishes his creatures with tortures infinite in 
cruelty and duration, why should not his ministers, as far as 
they can, imitate him ? 

The strongest minds in both branches of the Protestant 
Church in Great Britain devoted themselves to maintaining 
the superstition. The newer scientific modes of thought, 
and especially the new ideas regarding the heavens, revealed 
first by Copernicus and Galileo and later by Newton, Huy- 
gens. and Halley, were gradually dissipating the whole do- 
main of the Prince of the Power of the Air; but from first 
to last a long line of eminent divines, Anglican and Calvin. 
istic, strove to resist the new thought On the Anglican 
side, in the seventeenth century, Mcric Casaiibon, Doctor 
of Divinity and a high dignitary of Canterbury, — Henry 
More, in many respects the most eminent scholar in the 
Church, — Cudworth. by far the most eminent philosopher, 
and Dr. Joseph Glanvil, the most cogeni of all writers in 
favour of witchcraft, supported the orthodox superstition in 
treatises of great power ; and Sir Matthew Hale, the great- 
est jurist of the period, condemning two women to be burned 
for witchcraft, declared that he based his judgment on the 
direct testimony of Holy Scripture. On the Calvinistic side 
were the great names of Richard Baxter, who applauded 
some of the worst cruelties in England, and of Increase and 
Cotton Mather, who stimulated the worst in America ; and 
these marshalled in behalf of this cruel superstition a long 
line of eminent divines, the most earnest of all, perhaps, be- 
ing John Wesley. 

Nor was the Lutheran Church in Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries behind its sister churches, either io 
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persecuting witchcraft or in repressing doubts regarding the 
doctrine which supported it. 

But in spite of all these great authorities in every land, 
in spite of such summary punishments as those of Fladc, Loos, 
and Bekker, and in spite of the virtual exclusion from 
church preferment of all who doubted the old doctrine, 
the new scientific view of the heavens was developed more 
and more; the physical sciences were more and more culti- 
vated ; the new scientific atmosphere in general more and 
more prevailed ; and at the end of the seventeenth century 
this vast growth of superstition began to wither and droop. 
Montaigne, Bayle, and Voltaire in France, Thomasius in 
Germany, Calef in New England, and Beccaria in Italy, did 
much also to create an intellectual and moral atmosphere 
fatal to it. 

And here it should be slated, to the honour of the Church 
of England, that several of her divines showed great cour- 
age in opposing the dominant doctrine. Such men as Mars* 
net, Archbishop of York, and Morton, Bishop of Lichfield, 
who threw all their influence against witch-tinding cruellies 
even early in the seventeenth century, deserve lastinfjf l^rati- 
tude. But especially should honour be paid to the younger 
men in the Church, who wrote at length against the whole 
system : such men as Wagstafle and Webster and Hutchin- 
son, who in the humbler ranks of the clergy stood manfully 
for truth, with the certainly that by so doing they were mak- 
ing their own promotion impossible. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century the doctrine 
was evidently dving out. Where torture had been abolished, 
or even made milder, " wealher-makcrs " no longer confessed, 
and the fundamental proofs in which the system was rooted 
were evidently slipping away. Even the great theologian 
Fromundus. at the University of Louvain, the oracle of his 
age. who had demonstrated the futility of the Copemican 
theory, had foreseen this and made the inevitable attempt, 
at compromise, declaring that devils, though often, are noti 
always or even for the most part the causes of thunder. The 
learued Jesuit Caspar Schott, whose Physica Curiosa was 
one of the most popular books of the seventeenth century,: 
also ventured to make the same mild statement. But even 
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such concessions by such great champions of orthodoxy did 
not prevent frantic efforts in various quarters to brings the 
world back under the old dogma: as late as 1743 there was 
published in Catholic Germany a. manual by Father Vincent 
of Berg, in which the superstition was taught to its fullest 
extent, with the declaration that it was issued (or the use of 
priests under the express sanction of the theological pro- 
fessors of the University of Cologne ; and twenty-five years 
later, in 1768, we find in Protestant England John Wesley 
standing firmly for witchcraft, and uttering his famous dec- 
laration, '■ The giving up of witchcraft is in effect the giving 
up of the Bible." The latest notable demonstration in Scot- 
land was made as late as 1773, when "the divines of the 
Associated Presbytery " passed a resolution declaring their 
belief in witchcraft, and deploring the general scepticism re- 
garding it.* 



* For Carpsorand hU luecosork s«e authuriUn nlTcady given. The best 
account of Jbidu'i sliare in lUe ctiortlon of confnsioo^ may be found in ihc coUcc- 
tion of Cfnft Trmtt published M Edinburgh in iSatX Sl-v alu> King James'* 
own Dtm6m>hpe. uid I^ccaifn'i Crimimil Triah o/ S€»tla>t4, vol. i, put ii, pp. 3 1 3- 
a»3. For C«sauboD. see his Crtdatity and ImmiuHsy in Thingi NattiraS, pp. 66, 
67. For GUnvil, More, Cisaobon. Banter, Wesley, luid oth«n named, see Leckjr, 
u above. As 10 Iiicreue Mather, in hi» wmnont, already cited, on Tkt Vna of 
Cod in Stormy It'imfs, Doision. 1704, he wys : "When there are ptu tempests, 
the AncoU oftentimes have a Hand thereto. - - , Yea, and sometbnn, by Divine 
Permission, Evil Ani^ls have a Ifand in soch Storms and Tempeus u arc very 
bunful to Men on the Earth." Yet "for the mou part, such Storms are tent by 
the Providence of God as a Sign of HU Di^plcatsure for the Sliuof Men," and 
tometimes "as rrognouicks and terrible Warnings of Great judeetnmts not far 
off." From Ihe height of hi* erudition Mather Am rebukes the limid voice of 
scientific scepticism: "There are some who would be esteemed the Wiis of the 
World, thai ridicule tho» as Superstitious and Weak Persons, which loolt upon 
Dreadful Tempest* u Prodromous of Other Judgement*. Ncvcrihdc^s, thetnosi 
Learned and Judictout Writer*, not only of the Gentite\ but amonesl Chris, 
tiaiti, have Emhiaced such a Pemiaaoii ; their Sentimentu therein Wing Cob- 
finned by the Experience of many Ages." For another curious turn given to this 
theory, with reference to unitary science, sec Dcodai ljiw«>n'» famooi sermon at 
Salem, in 169a, on CAritft Fidtfity a ShitU agaiiul Satan't Maiignily, p. ai of the 
second edition. For Cotton Mather, see his bioerapliy by Barrett Wendell, pp. 
91,9a: alto the chapter 00 /)MM/n* and HftUna in this nrotfc. For Fromunihu. 
sec his Mttrtir»li>gita (London, 1656), lib. lii, c. 9, and lib. ii, t 3. For Schott, 
sochis Phytiea Cfriota (edition of Wflrrbgrg, i66;t, p. t349. For Father Vin- 
cent of Berg, *ee His Emtkiridimm qucdripnrtilHm (Cologne, 1743). Besides 
benedictions and exorcisms for all emergencies, II contains full directions for the 
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IV. FRANKLINS LIGHTNlNG-ROn. 



But in the midst ol these efforts by Catholics like Father 
Vincent and by Protestants like John Wesley to save the old 
sacred theory, it received its death-blow. In 1752 Franklin 
made his experiments with the kite on the banks of the 
Schuylkill; and, at the moment when he drew the electric 
spark from the cloud, the whole tremendous fabric of the- 
ological meteorology reared by the fathers, the popes, the 
medieval doctors, and the long line of great theologians. 
Catholic and Protestant, collapsed ; the " Prince of the Pow- 
er of the Air" tumbled from his scat; the great doctrine 
which bad so long afflicted the earth was prostrated forever. 

The experiment of Franklin was repeated in various parts 
of Europe, but, at first, tlic Church seemed careful to take 
no notice of it. The old church formulas against the Prince 
of the Power of the Air were still used, but the theological 
theory, especially in the Protestant Church, began to grow 
milder. Four years after Franklin's discovery Pastor Karl 
Koken, member of the Consistory and official preacher to 
the City Council of Hildcsheim, was moved by a great hail- 
storm to preach and publish a sermon on The Kevc/atwn 
of God in WeathtT. Of "the Prince of the Power of the 
Air "he says nothing; the theory of diabolical agency he 
throws overboard altogether; his whole attempt is to save 
the older and more harmless theory, that the storm is the 
voice of God. He insists that, since Christ told Nicodcmus 
that men "know not whence the wind cometh," it can not 
be of mere natural origin, but is sent directly by God him- 
self, as David intimates in the Psalm, "out of His secret 
places." As to the hailstorm, he lays great stress upon the 
plague of hail sent by the Almighty upon Egypt, and clinches 
all by insisting that God showed at Mount Sinai his purpose 
to startle the body before impressing the conscience. 

niBnufaclurc of the ^^w/Z>r>'. and of another Eftcml pnnnceti culled "ftriligthum' 
Dot lets e(r«c<ive a^^insl evil powcn, — gives furaiuhe to be worn fei protection 
■gainst ttie devil, — mggctU a liit of iign» \>y which diabolical pooession nay be 
ncocrlked, and prescribeti the tjuesiionx to 1ic »ked by pricUs In ibe exuniuitioB 
ol witches. For Wesley, »ee \:\i Journal ioi ]768. The whole citation b gtvca ia 



While the theory of diabolical agency in storms was thus 
drooping and dying, very shrewd efforts were made at com- 
promise. The first of these attempts we have already noted» 
in the effort to explain the efficacy of bells in storms by their 
simple use in stirring the faithful to prayer, and in the con- 
cession made by sundry theologians, and even by the great 
Lord Bacon himself, that church bells might, under the sanc- 
tion of Providence, disperse storms by agitating the air. 
This gained ground somewhat, though it was resisted by 
one eminent Church authority, who answered shrewdly that, 
in that case, cannon would be even more pious instruments. 
Still another argument used in trying to save this part of 
the theological theory was that the bells were consecrated 
instruments for this purpose, "like the horns at whose blow- 
ing the walls of Jericho fell." * 

But these compromises were of little avail. In 1766 
Father Sterzinger attacked the very groundwork of the 
whole diabolic theory. He was, of course, bitterly assailed, 
insulted, and hated; but the Church thought it best not to 
condemn him. More and more the " Prince of the Power 
of the Air " retreated before the lightning-rod of Franklin. 
The older Church, while clinging to the old theory, was 
finally obliged to confess the supremacy of Franklin's theory 
practically: for his lightning-rod did what exorcisms, and 
holy water, and processions, and the A^us Dct, and the ring- 
ing of church bells, and the rack, and the burning of witches, 
had failed to do. This was clearly seen, even by the poorest 
peasants in eastern France, when they observed that the 
grand spire of Strasburg Cathedral, which neither the sacred- 
ness of the place, nor the bells within it, nor the holy water 
and relics beneath it, could protect from frequent injuries by 
lightning, was once and for all protected by Franklin's rod. 
Then came into the minds of multitudes the answer to the 
question which had so long exercised the leading theologians 
of Europe and America, namely, " Why should the Al. 
mighty strike his own consecrated temples, or suffer Satan 
to strike them?" 



• For Kolecn, lee his O^enf-artnix GetUt in IVetUr, HiMetbeun. I756; sad 
in the answer to Bacon, see Gieuer's Dt ttHtJuliimiiHt, Ub. ii, cap. 46. 
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Yet even this practical solution of the question was not 
received without opposition. 

In America the earthquake of 1755 was widely ascribed, 
especially in Massachusetts, to Franklin's rod. The Rev. 
Thomas Prince, pastor of the Old South Church, published 
a sermon on the subject, and in the appendix expressed the 
opinion that the frequency of earthquakes may be due to 
the erection of "iron points invented by the sagacious Mr. 
Franklin." He goes on to argue that "in Boston arc more 
erected than anywhere else in New England, and Dostoo 
seems to be more dreadfully shaken. Oh ! there is no get- 
ting out of the mighty hand of God." 

Three years later, John Adams, speaking of a convcrsar 
tion with Arbuthnot, a Boston physician, says: "He began 
to prate upon the presumption of philosophy in erecting iron 
rods to draw the lightning from the clouds. He railed and 
foamed against the points and the presumption that erected 
them. He talked of presuming upon God, as Peter at« 
tempted to walk upon the water, and of attempting to con- 
trol the artillery of heaven." 

As late as 1770 religious scruples regarding lightning- 
rods were still felt, the theory being that, as thunder and 
lightning were tokens of the Divine displeasure, it was im- 
piety to prevent their doing their full work. Fortunately, 
Prof. John Winthrop, of Harvard, showed himself wise in 
this, as in so many other things: in a lecture on earthquakes 
he opposed the dominant theology; and as to arguments 
against Franklin's rods, he declared, " It is as much our duty 
to secure ourselves against the effects of lightning as against 
those of rain, snow, and wind by the means God has put 
into our hands." 

Still, for some years theological sentiment had to be re- 
garded carefully. In Philadelphia, a popular lecturer on set 
cncc for some time after Franklin's discovery thought it best 
in advertising his lectures to explain that " the erection o£ 
lightning-rods is not chargpeablc with presumption nor in- 
consistent with any of the principles either of natural or 
revealed religion." * 
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In England, the first lightning conductor upon a church 
was not put up until 1762, ten years after Franklin's discov. 
cry. The spire of St. Bride's Church in London was greatly 
injured by lightning in 1750. and in 1764 a storm so wrecked 
its masonry that it had to be mainly rebuilt; yet for years 
after this the authorities refused to attach a lightning-rod. 
The Protestant Cathedral of Si. f-'aul's, in London, was not 
protected until sixteen years after Franklin's discovery, and 
the tower of the great Protestant church at Hamburg not 
untit a year later still. As late as 1783 it was declared 
in Germany, on excellent authority, that within a space 
of thirty-three years nearly four hundred towers had 
been damaged and one hundred and twenty bell-ringers 
killed. 

In Roman Catholic countries a similar prejudice was 
shown, and its cost at times was heavy. In Austria, the 
church of Rosenberg, in the mountains of Carinthia, was 
struck so frequently and with such loss of life that the peas- 
ants feared at last to attend service. Three times was the 
spire rebuilt, and it was not until 1778 — twenty-six years 
after Franklin's discovery^lhat the authorities permitted a 
rod to be attached. Then all trouble ceased. 

A typical case in Italy was that of the tower of St. Mark's, 
at Venice. In spite of the angel at its summit and the bells 
consecrated to ward off the powers of the air, and the relics 
in the cathedral hard by, and the processions in the adjacent 
square, the tower was frequently injured and even ruined by 
lightning. In [388 it was badly shattered; in 1417, and 
again in 1489, the wooden spire surmounting it was utterly 
consumed: it was again greatly injured in 1548, 1565, 1653, 
and in 1745 was struck so powerfully that the whole tower, 
which had been rebuilt of stone and brick, was shattered in 
thirty-seven places. Although the invention of Franklin 
had been introduced into Italy by the physicist Bcccaria, 
the tower of St. Mark's still went unprotected, and was again 
badly struck in 1761 and 1762 ; and not until 1766 — fourteen 



CSpedallx p, 93 ; alio Quinc^, Bit^ry 9/ tlamard Umivrrtity, voL il, p. *tff ; also 
iVarkt o/JaMm Adamt, vol u, p[k SI, 5« ; *l»o Partgn*» Lift */ FrmntUm, toL I, 
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years after Franklin's discovery — was a lightning-rod placed 
upon it; and it has never been struck since.* 

So, too, though the beautiful tower o( the Cathedral of 
Siena, protected by all possible theological means, had beea^ 
struck again and again, much opposition was shown to plac- 
ing upon it what was generally known as " the heretical 
rod " : but the tower was at last protected by Franklin's in- 
vention, and in 1777, though a very heavy bolt passed down 
the rod, the church received not the slightest injury. This 
served to reconcile theology and science, so far as thai city 
was concerned ; but the case which did most to convert the 
Italian theologians to the scientific view was that of the 
church of San Nazaro, at Brescia. The Republic of Venice 
had stored in the vaults of this church over two hundred 
thousand pounds of powder. In 1767, seventeen years after 
Franklin's discovery, no rod having been placed upon it, 
it was struck by lightning, the powder in the vaults was 
exploded, one sixth of the entire city destroyed, and over 
three thousand lives were lost.f 

Such examples as these, in all parts of Europe, had their 
effect. The formulas for conjuring off storms, for con- 
secrating bells to ward off lightning and tempests, and for 
putting to flight the powers of the air, were still allowed to 
stand in the liturgies; but the lightning-rod, the barometer, 
and the thermometer, carried the day. A vigorous line o£ 
investigators succeeding Franklin completed his victory. 
The traveller in remote districts of Europe stiil hears the 
church bells ringing during tempests; the Polish or Italian 
peasant is still persuaded to pay fees for sounding bells to 
keep off hailstorms ; but the universal tendency favours 
more and more the use of the lightning-rod, and of the 
insurance offices where men can be relieved of the ruinous 
results of meteorological disturbances in accordance with 
the scientific laws of average, based upon the ascertained re- 
currence of storms. So, too, though many a poor seaman 
trusts to his charm that has been bathed in holy water, or 



* For rtluctftuce in England (o protect churchci with Pranklia's rods, 
Priwilcy, i!itL-"y of EUctridty, London, i;7S, vol, i, pp. 407, 465 tl t^. 
t Sec oiiiclc ou Ll^ktniHg ia the Hiiin^Hr^h A'tvirw for October, 1844. 
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thnt has touched some relic, the tendency among mariners 
is to value more and more those warnings which arc sent 
far and wide each day over the earth and under the sea by 
the electric wires in accordance with laws ascertained by 
observation. 

Yet, even in our own time, attempts to revive the old 
theological doctrine of meteorology have not been wanting. 
Two of these, one in a Roman Catholic and another in a 
Protestant country, will serve as types of many, to show 
how completely scientific truth has saturated and permeated 
minds supposed to be entirely surrendered to the theological 
view. 

The Island of St. Honorat, just off the southern coast 
of France, is deservedly one of the places most venerated in 
Christendom. The monastery of L^rins, founded there in 
the fourth century, became a mother of similar institutions 
in western Europe, and a centre of religious teaching for 
the Christian world. In its atmosphere, legends and myths 
grew in beauty and luxuriance. Here, as the chroniclers 
tell us, at the touch of St. Honorat, burst forth a stream 
of living water, which a recent historian of the monastery 
declares a greater miracle than that of Moses ; here he de- 
stroyed, with a touch of his staff, the reptiles which infested 
the island, and then forced the sea to wash away their foul 
remains. Here, to please his sister, Sainte-Marguerite, a 
cherry tree burst into full bloom every month; here he 
threw his cloak upon the waters and it became a raft, which 
bore him safely to visit the neighbouring island ; here St. 
Patrick received (rem St. Just the staff with which he imi- 
tated St. Honorat by driving all reptiles from Ireland. 

Pillaged by Saracens and pirates, the island was made all 
the more precious by the blood of Christian martyrs. Popes 
and kings made pilgrimages to it; saints, confessors, and 
bishops went forth from it into all Europe ; in one of its cells 
St. Vincent of Lfirins wrote that famous definition of pure 
religion which, for nearly fifteen hundred years, has virtually 
superseded that of St. James. Naturally, the monastery 
became most illustrious, and its seat "the Mediterranean 
Isle of Saints." 

But toward the close of the last century, its inmates hav< 
ss 
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ing become slothful and corrupt, it was dismantled, all 
save a small portion torn down, and the island became 
the property first of impiety, embodied in a French ac- 
tress, and finally of heresy, embodied in an English cler^gy- 
man. 

Bought back for the Church by the Bishop 'of Fr^jus in 
1859, there was little revival of life for twelve years. Then 
came the reaction, religious and political, after the humilia- 
tion of France and the Vatican by Germany ; and of this 
reaction the monastery of St. Honorat was made one of 
the most striking outward and visible signs. Plus IX inter- 
ested himself directly in it. called into it a body of Cistercian 
monks, and it became the chief seat of their order in France. 
To restore its sacredness the strict system of La Trappe was 
established — labour, silence, meditation on death. The word 
thus given from Rome was seconded in France by cardinals, 
archbishops, and all churchmen especially anxious for pro- 
motion in this world or salvation in the next. AVom-out 
dukes and duchesses of the Faubourg Saint-Germain united 
in this enterprise of pious reaction with the frivolous young- 
sters, the /I'/r/jrriT'/i, who haunt the purlieus of Notre Dame 
dc Lorette. The great church of the monastery was hand- 
somely rebuilt and a multitude of altars erected; and beau- 
tiful frescoes and stained windows came from the leaders 
of the reaction. The whole effect was, perhaps, somewhat 
theatrical and thin, but it showed none the less earnestness 
in making the old "Isle of Saints" a protest against the 
hated modern world. 

As if to bid defiance still further to modern liberalism, 
great store of relics was sent in ; among these, pieces of the 
true cross, of the white and purple robes, of the crown of 
thorns, sponge, lance, and winding.sheet of Christ, — the hair, 
Fobe, veil, and girdle of the Blessed Virgin ; relics of St. 
John the Baptist, St. Joseph, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Paul, 
St. Barnabas, the four evangelists, and a multitude of other 
saints : so many that the bare mention of these treasures 
requires twenty-four distinct heads in the official catalogue 
recently published at the monastery. Besides all this — 
what was considered even more powerful in warding off 
harm from the revived monastery — the bones of Christian 
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martyrs were brought from the Roman catacombs and laid 
beneath the altars.* 

All was thus conformed to the mediaeval view; nothing' 
was to be left which could remind one of the nineteenth 
century; the "ages of faith" were to be restored in their 
simplicity. Pope Leo XlII commended to the brethren the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas as their one great object 
of study, and works published at the monastery dwelt upon 
the miracles of St. Honorat as the most precious refuta- 
tion of modern science. 

High in the cupola, above the altars and relics, were 
placed the bells. Sent by pious donors, they were solemnly 
baptized and consecrated in 1871, four bishops officiating, a 
multitude of the faithful being present from all parts of 
Europe, and the sponsors of the great tenor bcU being the 
Bourbon claimant to the ducal throne of Parma and his 
duchess. The good bishop who baptized the bells conse- 
crated them with a formula announcing their efficacy in 
driving away the " Prince of the Power of the Air," and the 
lightning and tempests he provokes. 

And then, above all. at the summit of the central spire, 
high above relics, altars, and bells, was placed— a lightning- 

The account of the monastery, published under the direc- 
tion of the present worthy abbot, more than hints at the 
saving, by its bells, of a ship which was wrecked a few years 
since on that coast ; and yet. to protect the bells and church 
and monks and relics from the very foe whom, in the mediae- 
val faith, all these were thought most powerful to drive 
away, recourse was had to the scienti6c discovery of that 
"arch-infidel," Benjamin Franklin I 

Perhaps the most striking recent example in Protestant 
lands of this change from the old to the new occurred not 

* 5k the GuUf At Vititettrs d Utiits, pubtiiihcd at the moaulcrr in t88o^ 
p. 304 ; aJio the HiUain 4t Urim, tneniionnl below. 

t See Cvidt, as above, p. 84. />/ IsUt df L/rim, hj the AbM Alliez (Parit, 
tVM), and the /tistttft de L/rim, hj the ntne aaihof, arc the suthoritie» for the 
general KUtorf of the abbey, and are especially «tmng in prc^nting the miracles 
of St Honorat. etc. The Cafttilairt of the monastery, recently published, is 
ako valuable. Hut the&e do doi cover the recent rc\'tval, for an account of whicb 
recourse rautt be hod to ibe Tcry Intemtiag and naTve CuiJe already cited. 
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long since in one of the great Pacific dependencies of the 
British crown. At a time of severe drought an appeal was 
made to the bishop. Dr. Moorhouse, to order public prayers 
for rain. The bishop refused, advising the petitioners for 
the future to take better care of their water supply, virtually 
leUing them, " Heaven helps those who help themselves." 
But most noteworthy in this matter was it that the English 
Government, not long after, scanning the horizon to find 
some man to take up the good work laid down by the la* 
mentcd Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, chose Dr. Moorhouse; 
and his utterance upon meteorology, which a few genera- 
tions since would have been regarded by the whole Church 
as blasphemy, was universally alluded to as an example of 
strong good sense, proving him especially fit for one of th 
most important bishoprics in England. 

Throughout Christendom, the prevalence of the convi 
tion that meteorology is obedient to laws is more and more 
evident. In cities especially, where men are accustomed 
each day to see posted in public places charts which show 
the storms moving over various parts of the country, and to 
read in the morning papers scientific prophecies as to the 
weather, the old vie.w can hardly be very influential. 

Significant of this was the feeling of the American peopi 
during the fearful droughts a few years since in the States 
west of the Missouri. No days were appoinrcd for fasting 
and prayer to bring rain ; there was no attribution of the 
calamity to the wrath of God or the malice of Satan ; but 
much was said regarding the folly of our people In allow- 
ing the upper regions o( their vast rivers to be denuded of 
forests, thus subjecting the States below to alternations of 
drought and deluge. Partly as a result of this, a beginning 
has been made of teaching forest culttire in many schools. 
tree-planting societies have been formed, and '• Arbor Day *' 
is recognised in several of the States. A true and noble 
theology can hardly fail to recognise, in the love of Nature 
and care for our fellow-mcn thus promoted, something far 
belter, both from a religious and a moral point of view, than 
any efforts to win the Divine favour by flattery, or to avert 
Satanic malice by fetichism. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FROM MAGIC TO CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, 



In all the earliest developments of human thought we 
find a strong tendency to ascribe mysterious powers over 
Nature to men and women especially gifted or skilled. Sur- 
vivals of this view are found to this day among savages and 
barbarians left behind in the evolution of civilization, and 
especially is this the case among the tribes of Australia, 
Africa, and the Pacific coast of America. Even in the most 
enlightened nations still appear popular beliefs, observances, 
or sayings, drawn from this earlier phase of thought. 

Between the prehistoric savage developing this theory, 
and therefore endeavouring to deal with the powers of Na- 
ture by magic, and the modern man who has outgrown it, 
appears a long line of nations struggling upward through it. 
As the hieroglyphs, cuneiform inscriptions, and various 
other records of antiquity are read, the development of this 
belief can be studied in Egypt, India. Babylonia, Assyria, 
Persia, and Phoenicia. From these civilizations it came into 
the early thought of Greece and Rome, but especially into 
the Jewish and Christian sacred books. Both in the Old 
Testament and in the New we find magic, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying constantly referred to as realities.* 



* For mtgic in prehistoric liines and tanriv^ts of it tincc, with kbundant dia> 
tion of withoritiet, nee Tylor, Priatitint Culturt, chap. \i ; al>o Tkt Early J/iit^ry 
of MoMiimil, by the tame author, third cdilicin, {iji. iij rt Mef., alto p. )So ; altto 
Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Jteligiom, rol. i, chap. iv. For tnngic in Fgypt, 
sec l.cnomiant, ChaUean Afagie, chap*. *i-viii ; aliio Ma^pero, Hulcire Antifniu 
du PtM^tt df I'Orunt ; alio Mospero and Sayce, TJu Da-VH of Civilitatipm, p. 
s8i, and Tnc the threat of the mogiciank to wreck hcairen, »c« ibid., p. 17, note, 
taA MpecJAlly the citntiona from Ciubu, Le Ptpyrut Magi^ut f/arrii, in chcpc 
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next against investigators on new lines; they left the world 
free to seek any new methods and to follow any new paths 
which thinking men could find. 

This legacy of belief in science, of respect for scien- 
tific pursuits, and of freedom in scienlitic research, was 
especially received by the school of Alexandria, and above 
all by Archimedes, who began, just before the Christian 
era, to open new paths through the great field of the 
inductive sciences by observation, comparison, and experi- 
ment.* 

The establishment of Christianity, beginning a new evo- 
lution of theology, arrested the normal development of the 
physical sciences for over fifteen hundred years. The cause 
of this arrest was twofold : First, there was created an atmos- 
phere in which the germs of physical science could hardly 
grow — an atmosphere in which all seeking in Nature for 
truth as truth was regarded as futile. The general belief de- 
rived from the New Testament Scriptures was, that the end 
of the world was at hand ; that the last judgment was ap- 
proaching; that all existing physical nature was soon lobe 
destroyed; hence, the greatest thinkers in the Church gen- 
erally poured contempt upon all investigators into a science 
of Nature, and insisted that everything except the saving of 
souls was folly. 

This belief appears frequently through the entire period 
of the Middle Ages ; but during the first thousand years it is 
clearly dominant. From Lactantius and Eusebius. in the 
third century, pouring contempt, as we have seen, over 
studies in astronomy, to Peter Damian. the noted chancellor 
of Pope Gregory VII, in the eleventh century, declaring 
all worldly sciences to be " absurdities " and " fooleries," it 



* As to the Ixiginningi of phjnical science in Greece, and of tbe tl)C(>U)gicnl 
oppoiittoa la physical science, alia Socnttes's view reganling ccrUia brancbci as 
JDlCKliclcd to httman itndjr, Kee Grole's Hitlary of Grrtcf, rul. i, ppt 495 and yn\, 
505; alM) Jowetl's uilroducUoa to hb Inuulatitin of the 7'im>r>u, and AMicwcIl'a 
//istitrj of Uu Imdttetivf Stitnftt. For examples sbuwing tbe iocoitipalibiUty of 
Plato's method* in ph]rucftl science with that pursued in modem times, see Zc!ler, 
Plato and iJu OUrr Ataiitmy, English tnnalation by Allcync and Goodwin, pp. 
375 ''' "V- The tuppoAcd opposition to freedom of opinion in the Laws of PlUa. 
toward ihc end of hb life, cut hudly nuke tgainst (he whole spirit of Greek 
thought. 
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becomes a very ini[>ortant element in the atmosphere 
thought.* 

Then, too. there was established a standard to which 
science which did struggle up through this atmosphere mui 
be made to conform — a standard which favoured mag 
rather than science, for it was a standard of rigid dogmalisa 
obtained from literal readings in the Jewish and Christi 
Scriptures. The most careful inductions from ascertain* 
facts were regarded as wretchedly laliible when comparo 
with any view of nature whatever given or even hinted 
in any poem, chronicle, code, apologue, myth, legend, alh 
gory, letter, or discourse of any sort which had happcno 
to be preserved in the literature which had come to be hel 
as sacred. 

For twelve centuries, then, the physical sciences vrcr 
thus discouraged or per\*ertcd by the dominant orthodoxj 
Whoever studied nature studied it cither openly to fim 
illustrations of the sacred text, useful in the "saving of souls,' 
or secredy to gain the aid of occult powers, useful in secur 
ing pentonal advantage. Great men like Bedc, Isidore 
Seville, and Rabanus Maurus, accepted the scriptural stand 
ard of science and used it as a means of Christian edificatioa 
The views of Bede and Isidore on kindred subjects havi| 
been shown in former chapters; and typical of the vici 
taken by Rabanus is the fact that in his great work on th 
Universf there are only two chapters which seem directly or 
indirectly to recognise even the beginnings of a real phi 
losophy of nature. A multitude of less-known men foun 
warrant in Scripture for magic applied to less worthy pun 
poscs.+ 



* For Uj« view or Peter Damiui and othen throuj^ the Middle Age« u to ihl 
fnilHty of Bcicoiific iovcitigtuion, tee citationt la Ekken, CttckUkt* uh4 .Sr> 
^*T mittthlttrHeken WtUantthawtng, chap. vi. 

f Ai lypic&l cxunp1e«, sec the nllerances of Eucebw and LacUnlius re^anliti 
tstronomcK given in ihe chapter on Aslronomy. For \ sununarf of Kal 
Huurus's doctrine of pTty&ics, see HcJIcr. CtfehitStt iter PkyrUt, vol. 1, pp. 
tff. For Bcdc and Isidore, see the earlier chapters of this work. For an 
Icni statement rcgardinn the application of scriptural tiandaids to scieal 
search in ihc Middle Ages, we Kreischiner, Ditpkysittk* ErrOundf tm eAriti 
MitUtaUtr, pp. 5 tt it^. For the dlstinctJoiis in maeic rccocnit>cd in Ihc m 
Church, see the lone catalogue of various torts flvco in the Abb^ Mignc's R\ 
fMf TJiMtfifM, third Mrio, utlcle MagU. 
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But after the thousand years had passed to which vari- 
ous thinkers in the Church, upon supposed scriptural war- 
rant, had lengthened out the term oi the earth's existence, 
"the end of all things" seemed further off than ever; and 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, owing to causes 
which need not be dwelt upon here, came a great revival of 
thought, so that the forces of theology and of science seemed 
arrayed for a contest. On one side came a revival of re- 
ligious fervour, and to this day the works of the cathedral 
builders mark its depth and strength ; on the other side 
came a new spirit of inquiry incarnate in a line of powerful 
thinkers. 

First among these was Albert of Bollstadt, better known 
as Albert the Great, the most renowned scholar of his time. 
Fettered though he was by the methods sanctioned in the 
Church, dark as was all about him, he had conceived better 
methods and aims; his eye pierced the mists of scholasti- 
cism ; he saw the light, and sought to draw the world toward 
it. He stands among the great pioneers of physical and 
natural science ; he aided in giving foundations to botany 
and chemistry; he rose above his time, and struck a heavy 
blow at those who opposed the possibility of human life on 
opposite sides of the earth ; he noted the influence of moun- 
tains, seas, and forests upon races and produces so that 
Humboldt justly finds in his works the germs of physical 
geography as a comprehensive science. 

But the old system of deducing scientific truth from 
scriptural texts was renewed in the development of scholas- 
tic theology ; and ecclesiastical power, acting through thou- 
sands of subtle channels, was made to aid this development. 
The old idea of the futility of physical science and of the 
vast superiority of theology was revived. Though Alberts 
main effort was to Christianize science, he was dealt with 
by the authorities of the Dominican order, subjected to sus- 
picion and indignity, and only escaped persecution for sor- 
cery by yielding to the ecclesiastical spirit of the time, and 
working finally in theological channels by scholastic methods. 

It was a vast loss, to the earth : and certainly, of all or- 
ganizations that have reason to lament the pressure of cccte- 
siasticism which turned Albert the Great from natural phi- 
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tosophy to theology, foremost of all in regret should be lb 
Christian Church, and especially the Roman branch of 
Had ilicrc been evolved in the Church during the thirlcctiL 
century a faith strong enough to accept the truths in oatura 
science which Albert and his compeers could have gix'cni 
and lo have encouraged their growth, this faith and this en 
coumgement would to this day have formed the grcates 
argument for proving the Church directly under Divioi 
guidance; they would have been among the brightest je 
els in her crown. The loss to the Church by this want 
faith and courage has proved in the long run even greate: 
than the loss tu science.* 

The next great man of that age whom the theologi 
and ecclesiastical forces of the time turned frum the rigb 
path was Vincent of Bcauvais. During the first half of thi 
twelfth century he devoted himself to the study of Natun 
in several of her most interesting fields. To astronomy, hot 
any, and zoUlogy he gave special attention, but in a largci 
way he made a general study of the universe, and in a seriei 
of treatises undertook to reveal the whole field of sciences 
But his work simply became a vast commentary on the ao 
count of creation given in the book of Genesis. Beginning 
with the work of the Trinity at the creation, he goes on ta 
detail the work of angels in all their fields, and makes cxcur< 
sions into every part of creation, visible and invisible, hw 
always with the most complete subordination of his though 
lo the literal statements of Scripture. Could he have takeq 



• For t very careful <IiKia*ion of Albert'* strcngtli in invcstigstion and wntk 
DCM in jicMinj; lo KhnWtic authority, ic« Kopp, AmitkUH eivr dir AufjiaSe Jtl 
Chtmu tvm tiflfr ill StiiAf, Braunschwrif;. i675. pp^ 64 rt ttf. Fm a very cxIendH 
and cnthnfiaslic Itingniphinl alielch, we I'ouchct. For cnnipariMm of hii woifc 
with that of Thomiu Aijuinai, mc Milroan, Iliitory ef Latin Chriitiamity. vol. vl, 
p. 461. " II tflat au»u ir^-habile A*,ni 1« artt m^aniqucf, cc qae le fit Koapfono 
d'etre ■orci«r*'(SprcRgcl, fiiitoirt J* la A/Afrtiu^.mi. ii, p. 389). For Albert "» biof 
nphy treated iilrictly in accordancpwith cccl'^uaitlial methods, tec A IhrrI iAr Crrraij 
by Joachim Slghart, Iratitlatcii hj the Rev. T. A. Dickion, of (he Order of Freoebi 
us, pabliihed nndci the vanclion of the Dominican cciuor and uf the Caidina] 
Atchbnhop of WnlminKter, London, 1876. How an Engliibman like Catdi 
Manning conid tolerate amoni* EnKliihmen >uch an uncluoni glouing over of hi« 
torical Inilh is one of the woii<]cr^ of wutempocary history. Forchoicc »pccuncn^ 
Me chaptcn ii and iv. For one of the b»l and moil iceenl lummarin, Mc Helli 
CicjCjlM-AiV dW- />i/n'4, Stuttgart, 1S82, vol. i, pp. l•}^)t: lef. 
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the path of experimental research, the world would have 
been enriched with most precious discoveries ; but the force 
which had given wrong direction to Albert of BoHstadl, 
backed as it was by the whole ecclesiastical power of his 
time, was too strong, and in all the life labour of Vincent 
nothing appears of any permanent value. He reared a struc- 
ture which the adaptation of facts to literal interpretations of 
Scripture and the application of theological subtleties to na- 
ture combine to make one of the most striking monuments 
of human error.* 

But the theological spirit of the thirteenth century gained 
its greatest victory in the work of St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
him was the theological spirit of his age incaniate. Al< 
though he yielded somewhat at one period to love of natu- 
ral science, it was he who finally made that great treaty or 
compromise which for ages subjected science entirely to 
theology. He it was who reared the most enduring bar- 
rier against those who in that age and in succeeding ages 
laboured to open for science the path by its own methods 
toward its own ends. 

He had been the pupil of Albert the Great, and had 
gained much from him. Through the earlier systems of phi- 
losophy, as they were then known, and through the earlier 
theologic thought, he had gone with great labour and vig- 
our; and all his mighty powers, thus disciplined and cul- 
tured, he brought to bear in making a truce which was to 
give theology permanent supremacy over science. 

The experimental method had already been practically 
initiated: Albert of Bollstadt and Roger Bacon had begun 
their work in accordance with its methods ; but St. Thomas 
gave all his thoughts to! bringing science again under the 
sway of theological methods and ecclesiastical control. In 
his commentary on Aristotle's treatise upon Heaven and 
Earth he gave to the world a striking example of what his 
method could produce, illustrating all the evils which arise 
in combining theological reasoning and literal interpretation 
of Scripture with scientific facts ; and this work remains to 

* For Vincent de Beauvat*. »M ^mtUt ntr Vimreitt <ie Bnimmi. p»x I'Abb^ 
BouTgcat, ctupk. «ii, xiii. and xW ; bIiq Pouchel, HiUeirt Jet Sfiritn Xiitnnlltt 
am JJtytH Ag€, Puu, iSj}, pp. 470 et ttq. ; oho otlici tu»U>iica cited hcnMkAcr. 
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this day a monument of scientific genius perverted by the- 
ology.* 

The ecclesiastical power of the time hailed him as & de- 
liverer ; it was claimed that miracles were vouchsafed, prov- 
ing that the blessing of Heaven rested upon his labours, and 
among the legends embodying this claim is that given by 
the Botlandists and immortalized by a renowned painter. 
The great philosopher and saint is represented in the habit 
of his order, with book and pen in hand, kneeling before the 
image of Christ crucified, and as he kneels the image thus 
addresses him: "Thomas, thou hast written well concerning 
me; what price wilt thou receive for thy labour?" The 
myth-making faculty of the people at large was also brought 
into play. According to a widespread and circumstantial 
legend, Albert, by magical means, created an android — an 
artificial man, living, speaking, and answering all questions 
with such subtlety that St. Thomas, unable to answer its 
reasoning, broke it to pieces with his staff. 

Historians of the Roman Church like Rohrbacher. and 
historians of science like Pouchct, have found it convenient 
to propitiate the Church by dilating upon the glories of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in thus making an alliance between re- 
ligious and scientific thought, and laying the foundations for 
a "sanctified science"; but the unprejudiced historian can 
not indulge in this enthusiastic view : the results both for the 
Church and for science have been most unfortunate. It was 
a wretched delay in the evolution of fruitful thought, for 
the first result of this great man's great compromise was to 
close for ages that path in science which above all others 
leads to discoveries of value — the experimental method — 
and to reopen that old path of mixed theology and science 
which, as Hallam declares, " after three or four hundred 
years had not untied a single knot or added one unequivocal 
truth to the domain of philosophy" — the path which, as all 
modern history proves, has ever since led only to delusion 
and evil-t 

* Far dutioni ihowing this snbordlnation of idence to ibeology, ue Eickcn, 
cbap. vi. 

t Poi the woik of A^uinss. tee hb Liter de Carfo et AfuMilo, section xx ; «Isa^ 
ti/f and Laieun of St. Thomas of Aquin, \iy Arcbbi»hop Vaughan, pp. 459 ef aff. 
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The theological path thus opened by these strong men 
became the main path for scieoce during ages, and it led 
the world ever further and further from any fruitful fact or 
useful method. Roger Bacon's investigations already begun 
were discredited : worthless mixtures of scriptural legends 
with imperfectly authenticated physical facts took their 
place. Thus it was that for twelve hundred years the minds 
in control of Europe regarded all real science as /«/j/r, and 
diverted the great current of earnest thought into theology. 

The next stage in this evolution was the development of 
an idea which acted with great force throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages — the idea that science is dangerous. This belief 
was also of very ancient origin. From the time when the 
Egyptian magicians made their tremendous Ihreat that 
unless their demands were granted they would reach out to 
the four corners of the earth, pull down the pillars of hcav- 
en, wreck the abodes of the gods above and crush those oi 
men below, fear of these representatives of science is evi- 
dent in the ancient world. 

But differences in the character of magic were recog- 
nised, some sorts being considered useful and some baleful. 
Of the former was magic used in curing diseases, in detcr- 

For his Inboun in nalunil (cience, ice Hoefer, Hitloirt dt la CJkimu, Paris, I&431 
vol. i, p. 381. For Iheolpgicml viett-iof idccice in Ihe MuUle Aget, and rejoicing 
therml, »cc Pouthcl, //m/. ifr* Set. Xal. an Atayta Agt, ubi tupra. Pouchvl say*: 
" En g^n^nl aa milieu dn moyen l|;e lea science* loni e^ienlicllement cbi^iienoeSi 
Icur but est (out-i-faU rcligtcux, el cllci semblent beaucoup ronins I'inijui^ier de 
ravancemenl intellecluel dc rhomme quo de son uUul ctcTTieL" Penichet calls this 
" conciliaticD " into a " harmonicux cnicmble " " la plus glorieime dr^« oonqueles in- 
tellecluctle* du mojrm ^•." Pouchel belongs to Roueii. and the shadow of Ruuca 
Calhedral seems tbiown over all hit hititoiy. See, aUo, I'Abb^ Rohrbachcr, Hut. 
4t dglitt CafhefifH*, Parisi. 1858, vol. sviii, pp. 431 et tt^. The abbe dilates opoa 
the fact Ihat " the Church ot^aiittes the ngrccmcni of all the sciences by (he laboun 
of St. Thomas of Aquin and hii coniempumries." For the complete sabordination 
of science to theotc^ by St. Thomu, see EiclccD, chap. vi. For the theological 
diameter of science in ihe Middle Ajtes, rccognii^ed by a Piote«tant philoMphic his* 
torian, see the wetl-known pa^uge in CuiioC, M'»/<"t "/ O't'/jM/wwi inEmmff, 
and by a nuted Protettant eccletlartic, see Bishop Hampden's Li/r pf Thf u u 
/4fHimaf, chaps, kmvi, xxxvii ; »ce alto Hallam, .ViMle Agtt, diap. ix. For deal- 
ings of Pope John XXII. of the Kings nf France and England, and of the Repnb- 
lie of Venice, see Figuier, L'AltkimU tt bt AltkimisUt, pp. 14a. 14]. where, ia a 
note, the text of the bull Sf»»dft parilrr is glTen. For popular legends regarding 
Albert and St. Thomas, see £Uphas L^, Hist, dr Ut Afagif, liv. iv, chap. i*. 
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mining times auspicious for enterprises, and even in contrib- 
uting lo amusement; of the latter was magic used to bring 
disease and death on men and animals or tempests upon the 
growing crops. Hence gradually arose a general distinction 
between white magic, which dealt openly with the more 
beneticent means o( nature, and black magic, which d 
secretly with occult, malignant powers, 

Down to the Christian era the fear of magic rarely led 
any persecution very systematic or very cruel. While in 
Greece and Rome laws were at times enacted against magi- 
cians, they were only occasionally enforced with rigour, and 
finally, toward the end of the pagan empire, the (celing 
against them seemed dying out altogether. As to its more 
kindly phases, men like Marcus Auretius and Julian did not 
hesitate to consult those who claimed to foretell the future. 
As to black magic, it seemed hardly worth while to enact 
severe laws, when charms, amulets, and even gestures could 
thwart its worst machinations. 

Moreover, under the old empire a real science was com- 
ing in, and thought was progressing. Both the theory and 
practice of magic were more and more held up to ridicule. 
Even as early a writer as Ennius ridiculed the idea that 
magicians, who were generally poor and hungry themselves, 
could bestow wealth on others; Pliny, in his Natural Phtloso- 
phy, showed at great length their absurdities and cheatery; 
others followed in the same line of thought, and the whole 
theory, except among the very lowest classes, seemed dying 
out 

But with the development of Christian theology came 
a change. The idea of the active interference of Satan in 
magic, which had come into the Hebrew mind with especial 
force from Persia during the captivity of Israel, had passed 
from the Hebrew Scriptures into Christianity, and had been 
made still stronger by various statements in the New Testa. 
ment. Theologians laid stress especially upon the famous 
utterances of the Psalmist that "all the gods of the heathen 
are devils." and of St. Paul that "the things which the Gen- 
tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice lo devils"; and it was widely 
held that these devils were naturally indignant at their de- 
thronement and anxious to wreak vengeance upon Chris- 
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tianity. Magicians were held to be active agents of these 
dethroned gods, and this persuasion was strengthened by 
sundry old practitioners in the art of magic — impostors who 
pretended to supernatural powers, and who made use of old 
rites and phrases inherited Irom paganism. 

Hence it was that as soon as Christianity came into 
power it more than renewed the old severities against the 
forbidden art, and one of the first acts of the Emperor Con- 
stanline after his conversion was to enact a most severe law 
against magic and magicians, under which the main offender 
might be burned alive. But here, too. it should be noted that 
a distinction between the two sorts of magtc was recognised, 
for Constantine shortly afterward found it necessary to 
issue a proclamation slating that his intention was only to 
prohibit deadly and malignant magic; that he had no inten- 
tion of prohibiting magic used to cure diseases and to pro- 
tect the crops from hail and tempests. But as new emperors 
came to the throne who had not in them that old leaven of 
paganism which to the last influenced Constantine, and as 
theology obtained a firmer hold, severity against magic in- 
creased. Toleration of it, even in its milder forms, was 
more and more denied. lilack magic and white were classed 
together. 

This severity went on increasing and threatened the sim- 
plest efforts in physics and chemistry; even the science of 
mathematics was looked upon with dread. By the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the older theology having arrived 
at the climax of its development in Europe, terror of magic 
and witchcraft took complete possession of the popidar 
mind. In sculpture, painting, and literature it appeared in 
forms ever more and more striking. The lives of saints 
were filled with it. The cathedral sculpture embodied it in 
every part. The storied windows made it all the more im- 
pressive. The missal painters wrought it not only into 
prayer books, but, despite the fact that hardly a trace of the 
belief appears in the Psalms, they illustrated it in the great 
illuminated psalters from which the noblest part of the service 
was sung before the high altar. The service books showed 
every form of agonizing petition for delivery from this dire 
influence, and every form of exorcism for thwarting it 
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All the great theologians of the Church entered into this 
belief and aided to develop it. The fathers of the early 
Church were full and explicit, and the mediaeval doctors be- 
came more and mure minute in describing the operations of 
the black art and in denouncing them. It was argued that, 
as the devil aHIicted Job, so be and his minions continue to 
cause diseases ; that, as Satan is the Prince of the power of 
the air. he and his minions cause tempests; that the cases 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Lot's wife prove that sorcerers can 
transform human beings into animals or even lifeless mat- 
ter; that, as the devils of Gadara were cast into swine, all 
animals could be afflicted in the same manner: and that, as 
Christ himself had been transported through the air by the 
power of Satan, so any human being might be thus trans- 
ported to " an exceeding high mountain." 

Thus the horror of magic and witchcraft increased on 
every hand. and in i3[7 Pope John XXII issued his bull .^^•tm- 
dent pariter, levelled at the alchemists, but really dealing a 
terrible blow at the beginnings of chemical science. Thai 
many alchemists were knavish is no doubt true, but no in- 
fallibility in separating the evil from the good was shown by 
the papacy in this matter. In this and in sundry other bulls 
and briefs we find Pope John, by virtue of his infallibility as 
the world's instructor in all that pertains to faith and morals, 
condemning real science and pseudo-science alike. In two 
of these documents, supposed to be inspired by wisdom 
from on high, he complains that both he and his flock are in 
danger of their lives by the arts of the sorcerers ; he de- 
clares that such sorcerers can send devils into mirrors and 
finger rings, and kill men and women by a magic word ; that 
they had tried to kill him by piercing a waxen image of him 
with needles in the name of the devil. He therefore called 
on all rulers, secular and ecclesiastical, to hunt down the 
miscreants who thus afflicted the faithful, and he especially 
increased the powers of inquisitors in various parts of Eu- 
rope for this purpose. 

The impulse thus given to childish fear and hatred 
against the investigation of nature was felt for centuries: 
more and more chemistry came to be known as one of the 
*' seven devilish arts." 
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Thus began a long series of demonstrations against magic 
from the centre oi Christendom. In 1437, and again in 1445, 
Fope Eugene IV" issued bulls exhorting inquisitors to be 
more diligent in searching out and delivering over to pun- 
ishment magicians and witches who produced bad weather, 
the result being that persecution received a fearful impulse. 
But the worst came forty years later still, when, in 1484. there 
came the yet more terrible bull of Pope Innocent VI II, known 
^•i Summis DfsideraHies, which let inquisitors Innse upon Ger- 
many, with Sprenger at their head, armed with the Witck- 
Hamitur, the learful manual Malleus Malejicarum, to torture 
and destroy men and women by tens of thousands for sor- 
cery and magic. Similar bulls were issued in 1504 by Julius 
II, and in 1523 by Adrian VI. 

The system of repression thus begun lasted for hundreds 
of years. The Reformation did little to change it, and in 
Germany, where Catholics and Protestants vied with each 
other in proving their orthodoxy, it was at its worst. On 
German soil more than one hundred thousand victims are 
believed to have been sacrificed to it between the middle of 
the fifteenth and the middle of the sixteenth centuries. 

Thus it was that from St. Augustine to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, from Aquinas to Luther, and from Lulher to Wes- 
ley, theologians of both branches of the Church, with hardly 
an exception, enforced the belief in magic and witchcraft, 
and, as far as they had power, carried out the injunction, 
" Thou shalt not sufler a witch to live." 

How this was ended by the progress of scientific modes 
of thought I shall endeavour to show elsewhere: here we 
arc only concerned with the effect of this widespread terror- 
ism on the germs and early growth of the physical sciences. 

Of course, the atmosphere created by this persecution 
of magicians was deadly to any open beginnings of experi- 
mental science. The conscience of the time, acting in obe- 
dience to the highest authorities of the Church, and. as was 
supposed, in defence of religion, now brought out a missile 
which it hurled against scientific investigators with deadly 
cfTcct The mediaeval battlefields of thought were strewn 
with various forms of it. This missile was the charge of un- 
lawful compact with Satan, and it was most effective. Wc 
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find it used ag-ainst every great investigator of nature in 
those times and !or ages after. The list of great men in 
those centuries charged with magic, as given by Naud^. is 
astounding; it includes every man of real mark, and in the 
midst of ihem stands one of the most thoughtful popes, Syl- 
vester II (Gerbert), and the foremost of mediaeval thinkers 
on natural science, Albert the Great. It came to be tlic ac- 
cepted idea that, as soon as a man conceived a wish to studv 
the works of God, his first step must be a league with the 
devil. 

It was entirely natural, then, that in 1163 Pope Alexander 
Til, in connection with the Council of Tours, forbade the 
study of physics to all ecclesiastics, which, of course, in that 
age meant prohibition of all such scientific studies to the 
only persons likely to make ihcm. What the Pope then ex- 
pressly forbade was, in the words of the papal bull, " the 
study of physics or the laws of the world." and it was added 
that any person violating this rule " shall be avoided by all 
and excommunicated."* 

The first great thinker who, in spile of some stumbling 
into theologic pitfalls, persevered in a truly scientific path, 
was Roger Bacon. His life and works seem until recently 
to have been generally misunderstood : he was foroicrly 
ranked as a superstitious alchemist who happened upon 
some inventions, but more recent investigation has shown 
him to be one of the great masters in the evolution of hu- 
man thought. The advance of sound historical judgment 
seems likely to bring the fame of the two who bear the name 
of Bacon nearly to equalily. Bacon of the chancellorship 
and of the Nmmm Orf^anum may not wane, but Bacon of 
the prison cell and the Opus Majus steadily approaches him 
in brightness. 

More than three centuries before Francis Bacon advo- 
cated the experimental method, Roger Bacon practised it, 
and the results as now revealed are wonderful. He wrought 

* For the cfaaise of mngie >gBinn Kholan ui4 otlwn,ice "^KaAi, Af*ii^ f&me 
ki Gnndt ft»mm4i taup^mnis di Magit, patnm \ ako Mmury,' Hiti. de ta Atagkt 
trotn&mc Alilton, pp. 214, ai; ; t]»o Cuvier, Nisi, dtt Seimeet S'atMrtUer, niL i. 
p. 3q0, For the proliibitiuri by the Council of Toure and Alcxan'lcr III, sec Ihc 
Alia Comdlivrvm (cJ, Hiuduin), torn. <ri, p*n U, p. lyfi. Canon viii. 
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with power in many sciences, and his knowledge was sound 
and exact. By him, more than by any other man of the 
Middle Ages, was the world brought into the more fruitful 
paths of scientific thought— the paths which have led to the 
most precious inventions; and among these arc clocks, 
lenses, and burning specula, which were given by him to the 
world, directly or indirectly. In his writings are found 
formula: for extracting phosphorus, manganese, and bis- 
muth. It is even claimed, with much appearance of justice, 
that he investigated the power of steam, and he seems to 
have very nearly reached some of the principal doctrines of 
modem chemistry. But it should be borne in mind that his 
metkctdoi investigation was even greater than its results. In 
an age when theological subtilizing was alone thought to 
give the title of scholar, he insisted on real reasoning and 
the aid of natural science by mathematics; in an age when 
experimenting was sure to cost a man his reputation, and 
was likely to cost him his life, he insisted on experimenting, 
and braved all its risks. Few greater men have lived. As 
we follow Bacon's process of reasoning regarding the refrac- 
tion of light, we see that he was divinely inspired. 

On this man came the brunt of the battle The most con- 
scientious men of his time thought it their duly to fight him, 
and they fought him steadily and bitterly. His sin was not 
disbelief in Christianity, not want of fidelity to the Church, 
not even dissent from the main lines of orthodoxy; on the 
contrary, he showed in all his writings a desire to strength- 
en Christianity, to build up the Church, and lo develop 
orthodoxy. He was attacked and condemned mainly be- 
cause he did not believe that philosophy had become com- 
plete, and that nothing more was to be learned ; he was con- 
demned, as his opponents expressly declared, "on account 
of certain suspicious novelties " — ** propter guasdam nevitates 
suspecfas.** 

Upon his return to Oxford, about 1250, the forces of un- 
reason beset him on all sides. Greatest of all his enemies was 
Bonaventura. This enemy was the thcologfc idol of the pe- 
riod : the learned world knew him as the "seraphic Doctor " ; 
j Dante gave him an honoured place in the great poem of the 
I Middle Ages; the Church finally enrolled him among the 

^M . 1 
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saints. By force of great ability in theology he had become, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, general of the Fran- 
ciscan order: thus, as Bacon's master, his hands were laid 
heavily on the new teaching, so thai in 1257 the troublesome 
monk was forbidden to lecture; all men were solemnly 
warned not to listen to his teaching, and he was ordered to 
Paris, to be kept under surveillance by the monastic authori- 
ties. Herein was exhibited another of the myriad examples 
showing the care exercised over scientific teaching bj- the 
Church. The reasons for thus dealing with Bacon were 
evident: First, he had dared attempt scientific explanations 
of natural phenomena, which under the mystic theology of 
the Middle Ages had been referred simply to supernatural 
causes. Typical was his explanation of the causes and char- 
acter of the rainbow. It was clear, cogent, a great step in 
the right direction as regards physical science: but there, in 
the book of Genesis, stood the legend regarding the origin 
of the rainbow, supposed to have been dictated immediately 
by the Holy Spirit ; and, according to that, the *' bow in the 
cloud " was not the result of natural laws, but a "sign " ar- 
bitrarily placed in the heavens for the simple purpose of 
assuring mankind that there was not to be another universal 
deluge. 

But this was not the worst : another theological idea was 
arrayed against him — the idea of Satanic inter^-ention in 
science; hence he was attacked with that goodly missile 
which with the epithets " infidel " and " atheist " has decided 
the fate of so many battles — the charge of magic and com- 
pact with Satan. 

He defended himself with a most unfortunate weapon — 
a weapon which exploded in his hands and injured hira 
more than the enemy ; for he argued against the idea of 
compacts with Satan, and showed that much which is as- 
cribed to demons results from natural means. This added 
fuel to the flame. To limit the power of Satan was deemed 
hardly less impious than to limit the power of God. 

The most powerful protectors availed him little. His 
friend Guy of Foulques. having in 1265 been made Pope under 
the name of Clement IV, shielded him for a lime; but the 
fury of the enemy was loo strong, and when he made ready 
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to perform a few experiments before a small audience, we 
arc told that all Oxford was in an uproar. It was believed 
that Satan was about to be let loose. Everywhere priests, 
monks, fellows, and students rushed about, their garments 
streaming in the wind, and everywhere rose the cry, " Down 
with the magician ! " and this cry, " Down with the magi' 
cian ! " resounded from cell to cell and from halt to hall. 

Another weapon was also used upon the battU-fields of 
science in that time with much effect. The Arabs had made 
many noble discoveries in science, and Averroes had, in the 
opinion of many, divided the honours with St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; these facts gave the new missile — it was the 
epithet "Mohammedan"; this, too, was flung with effect at 
Bacon/ 

The attack now began to take its final shape. The two 
great religious orders, Franciscan and Dominican, then in all 
the vigour of their youth, vied with each other in fighting 
the new thought in chemistry and physics. St. Dominic 
solemnly condemned research by experiment and obser- 
vation; the general of the Franciscan order took similar 
ground. In 1243 the Dominicans interdicted every member 
of their order from the study of medicine and natural philos- 
ophy, and in 1287 this interdiction was extended to the study 
of chemistry. 

In 1278 the authorities of the Franciscan order assembled 
at Pari*?, solemnly condemned Bacon's teaching, and the gen- 
eral of the Franciscans, Jerome of Ascoli, afterward Pope, 
threw him into prison, where he remained for fourteen 
years. Though Pope Clement IV had protected him, Popes 
Nicholas III and IV, by virtue of their infallibility, decided 
that he was too dangerous to be at large, and he was only 
released at the age of eighty — but a year or two before 
death placed him beyond the reach of his enemies. How 
deeply the struggle had racked bis mind may be gathered 
from that last affecting declaration of his, " Would that I 
had not given myself so much trouble for the love of 
science ! " 

The attempt has been made by sundry champions of the 
Church to show that some of Bacon's utterances against 
ecclesiastical and other corruptions in his time were the 
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main cause o( the severity which the Church authorities ex- 
ercised against him. This helps the Church but little, even 
if it be well based ; but it is not well based. That some of 
his utterances of this sort made him enemies is doubtless 
true, but the charges on which St. Donaventura silenced 
him, and Jerome of Ascoli imprisoned him, and successive 
popes kept him in prison for fourteen years, were " danger- 
ous novelties " and suspected sorcery. 

Sad is it to think of what this great man might have given 
to the world had ccclcsiaslicism allowed the gift. He held 
the key of treasures which would have freed mankind from 
ages of error and misery. With his discoveries as a basis, 
with his method as a guide, what might not the world have 
gained ! Nor was the wrong done to that age alone ; it was 
done to this age also. The nineteenth century was robbed 
at the same time with the thirteenth. But for that inteHer. 
ence with science the nineteenth century would be enjoying 
discoveries which will not be reached before the twentieth 
century, and even later. Thousands of precious lives shall 
be lost, tens of thousands shall suffer discomfort, priva- 
tion, sickness, poverty, ignorance, for lack of discoveries 
and methods which, but (or this mistaken dealing with 
Roger Bacon and his compeers, would now be blessing the 
earth. 

In two recent years sixty thousand children died in Eng- 
land and in Wales of scarlet (ever ; probably quite as many 
died in the United States. Had not Bacon been hindered, 
we should have had in our hands, by this time, the means to 
save two thirds of these victims ; and the same is true of 
typhoid, typhus, cholera, and that great class of diseases of 
whose physical causes science is just beginning to get an 
inkling. Put together all the efforts of all the atheists who 
have ever lived, and tht:y have not done so much harm tu 
Christianity and the world as has been done by the narrow- 
minded, conscientious men who persecuted Roger Bacon. 
and closed the path which he gave his life to open. 

But despite the persecution of Bacon and the defection 
of those who ought to have followed him, champions of the 
experimental method rose from time to time during the suc- 
ceeding centuries. Wc know little of them personally : our 
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main knowledge of their efforts is derived from the endeav- 
ours of tlicir persecutors. 

Under sucli guidance the secular rulers were naturally 
vigorous. In France Charles V forbade, in 1380, the pos- 
session of furnaces and apparatus necessary fur chemical 
processes; under this law the chemist John Barrilton was 
thrown into prison, and it was only by the greatest effort 
that his life'was saved. In England Henry IV, in 1404, is- 
sued a similar decree. In Italy the Republic of Venice, in 
141S, followed these examples. The judicial torture and 
murder of Antonio de Dominis were not simply for heresy; 
his investigations in the phenomena of light were an addi- 
tional crime. In Spain everything like scientific research 
was crushed out among Christians. Some earnest efforts 
were afterward made by Jews and Moors, but these were 
finally ended by persecution; and to this hour the Spanish 
race, in some respects the most gifted in Europe, which be- 
gan its career with everything in its favour and with every 
form of noble achievement, remains in intellectual develop- 
ment behind every other in Christendom. 

To question the theological view of physical science was, 
even long after the close of the Middle Ages, exceedingly 
perilous. We have seen how one of Roger Bacon's unpar. 
donable offences was his argument against the efficacy of 
magic, and how, centuries afterward, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Wcyer, Flade, Loos. Bekker, and a multitude of other inves. 
tigators and thinkers, suffered confiscation of property, loss 
of position, and even torture and death, for similar views.* 



* For an account of Bacon'si tmvtUe. De NulHtaU Afttgis, sec Hoefer. For 
tbc uproar caoscl by Bacon's tcmdiiBg ai Oxford, see Kopp, GtstkitMe Jer Cktmit. 
BnuinKhweig, i96g, vuL J, p. 63 ; aod for & loaewhat reactionary dbcuuion of 
Bacan'% relaiwD to the progrcM of chemLstry. sec a recent work bjrllie same tulhor, 
AnriiktrH Ohtr Jie Au/go^ Jer Ckfmie, Braunachvfcig. 1874. pp. S5 ft uq. ; also, 
for an excvlleni lunimary, ice llw^rcr, ilirt. di la Ckimit, toI. i, pp. jCS rt //y. For 
probably the most iboroii][h *ludy of Bacon's gcneml works in science, and fof hb 
•lews of the universe, see Prof. Wctncr. Dif A'afmehgir und aUganfiitf XaturUkn 
del fivgrr Baco, Wieu, 1879. Fot tummaries of liis wwk in olhcr fields, see Whew- 
cU, vol. i, pp. 367, 368; Draper, p. 438; Saiuet. Dtttarttt rt tti Prittiriettrt, 
deuxi*me edition, pp. 397 // teq. ; Nourriawn, Prvgrii tie la PtHi4e kwnaint, pp. 
271, 271; Sprengel, UitlHrt dt la MUtHne, ?«rb, 1865, roL ii. p. 393; Cnmr, 
Hitioirr Jtt Scitnttt NatHrtUti. Tol. i, p. 417, As to Bac«ii'» orthodoxy, aec Sals- 
Kt. pp. S3, 55. For tpccial ciaminalKm of caiues of Bacou't condemaation, aee 
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The theolo^cnl atmosphere, which in consequence set- 
tled down about the great universities and colleges, seemed 
likely to stifle all scientific eSort in every part of Europe, 
and it is one of the great wonders in hrimnn history that in 
spite of this deadly atmosphere a considerable body of think- 
ing men, under such protection as they could secure, still 
persisted in devoting themselves to the physical sciences. 

In Italy, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, came 
a striking example of the difficulties which science still en- 
countered even after the Renaissance had undermined the 
old beliefs. At that time John Baptist Porta was conduct- 
ing his investigations, and, despite a considerable mixture 
of pseudo-science, they were fruitful. His was not "black 
magic," claiming the aid of Satan, but " white magic." bring- 
ing into service the laws of nature— the precursor of applied 

Waddington. cited by Su<tsct. p. 14- Forsfarief fast BdminbleslitcnenI oTRo^ 
Bicod's rctidon to the world in his time, sad of what he might have done had he 
not bwn thwurtcd by theotoi^. see DQUinger, StttJui in Einptan HUtmy. Enj- 
lish trwitlKtion, London, iSqo, pp, 173, 179'. For a good example of the danger of 
denying the full powci of Satan, crcn in mach more recent time* and in a Protes- 
tant cunntry, sec account of treatment of Bekker't Slondt En<hanU by the theolo- 
gians of Flolland, in Nisard. Hittoirt eUs Littrt Pepviairei, voL i, pp. 173, 173. 
Kopp, in his Amiehun, puthct criiidsm even to some tccptieism n to Ro^r 
Bacon being the dUeovtrtr of roany of the things generally attributed to htm; bnt, 
after all deductions arc carefully made, ectough teniains 10 make Bacon the greoleM 
benefactor to humanity during the Middle Agei. For Roger Bacon's deep devockm 
to religion and the Church, mo citation and remarks In Sdinetder, J?<*(rr.AafMi, 
Aupburg, 1873,, p. Its : also, citation from the Opat Majttt in Etcken, cjiap. ri. 
On Bacon as a " Mohammedan," see Salsset. p. 17. For the inleidkiion of studies 
in physical science by the Dominicans and Fnutciscans, see Henri Manin, f/iitfirt 
de France, vol. iv, p, 2S3. For the suppression of chemical teaching by the ParUa- 
mctit of Paris, sec ibid., vol. icii. pp. 14, ij. For proofs that the world is steadily 
working townrd great discoveries as to the cause and pre^'ention of zymotic dis- 
ease* smd of their propagation, see Itcalc's Diteau Ctntu, Baldwin Latham's 
Sanilary IiKginetrimg, }>\\e^t\ l^irj'i TraiU iHygiiHe PMbliqnr tt FrMe. For 
n SQmiTiATy of the hull Sfimdtnt farittr, and for an example of injury done by it, 
see Schreider. Getchuku d*r AUktmte, p. 160; and for a studiously moderate 
statement. Mllman, l^tin Chritliamty. book xii, chap. vL For character mad gen- 
eral efforts of John XXII, see Leo, fitfttiiitiirH, rol. iii, p. 436. abo pp. 45* et ir^. 
For the character of the two papal bric&, sec Kydbctg, p. r??. For the bull Sum. 
mil I>tiiJeni»tet, see preriuiis duiptcn of this work. For Antonio de DomlnU, see 
Montuda. fTht. Jn Stathiotatiqwi, vol i. p. 70S '. Humboldt, Cotmes ; Llbri. vol. 
ir, pp. 145 et jt-f. For Wcycr. Flodc, Bekker, Loos, and olbcra. see the chapters 
of this work on Meteorology, Demonitctl PoGsenioD and lasanity. and Diabolism, 
and Hysteria. 
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science. His book on meteorology was the first in which 
sound ideas were broached on this subject; his researches 
in optics gave the world the camera obscura, and possibly 
the telescope ; in chemistry he seems to have been the first 
to show how to reduce the metallic oxides, and thus to have 
laid the foundation of several important industries. He did 
much to change natural philosophy from a black art to a 
vigorous open science. He encountered the old ecclesias- 
tical policy. The society founded by him (or physical re- 
search, " I Secret!," was broken up^ and he was summoned 
to Rome by Pope Paul HI and forbidden to continue his 
investigations. 

So, too, in France. In 1624, some young chemists at 
Paris having taught the experimental method and cut loose 
from Aristotle, the faculty of theology beset the Parliament 
of Paris, and the Parliament prohibited these new chemical 
researches under the severe?;t penalties. 

The same war continued in Italy. Even after the belief 
it! magic had been seriously- weakened, the old theological 
fear and dislike of physical science continued. In 1657 
occurred the first sitting of the Accademia del Cimento at 
Florence, under the presidency of Prince Leopold de' Med. 
ici. This academy promised great things for science ; it 
was open to all talent; its only fundamental law was "the 
repudiation of any favourite system or sect of philosophy, 
and the obligation to investigate Nature by the pure light of 
experiment"; it entered into scientific investigations with 
enei^y. BorcUi in mathematics, Redi in natural history, 
and many ofhers, enlarged the boundaries of knowledge. 
Heat, light, magnetism, electricity, projectiles, digestion, 
and the incompressibility of water were studied by the right 
method and with results that enriched the world. 

The academy was a fortress of science, and siege was 
soon laid to it. The votaries of scholastic learning de- 
nounced it as irreligious, quarrels were fomented, Leopold 
was bribed with a cardinal's hat and drawn away to Rome, 
and, after ten years of beleaguering, the fortress fell : Borelli 
was left a beggar; Oliva killed himself in despair. 

So, too. the noted Academy of the Lincei at times in- 
curred the ill will of the papacy by the very fact that it 
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included thoughtful investigators. It was " patronized " by 
Pope Urban VIM in such manner as to paralyze it, and it 
was afterward vexed by Pope Grcgorj- XVI. Even in our 
own time sessions of scientific associations were discouraged 
and thwarted by as kindly a pontiff as Pius IX.* 

A hostility similar in kind, though less in degree, was 
shown in Protestant countries. 

Even after Thomasius in Germany and Voltaire in France 
and Bcccaria in Italy had given final blows to the belief in 
magic and witchcraft throughout Christendom, the tradi- 
tional orthodox distrust of the physical sciences continued 
for a long time. 

In England a marked dislike was shown among various 
leading ecclesiastics and theologians towards the Royal So- 
ciety, and later toward the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; and this dislike, as will hereafter be seen, 
sometimes took shape in serious opposition. 

As a rule, both in Protestant and Catholic countries in- 
struction in chemistry and physics was for a long time dis* 
couragcd by Church authorities; and, when its suppression 
was no longer possible, great pains were taken to subordi- 
nate it to instruction supposed to be more fully iu accord- 
ance with the older methods of theological rcasoniog. 



* For Pons, mc the EnglUk uuftlaUos of his main Euminary, AVatural Af^gi/k, 
London, 1658. The fint chaplen are Mpecially intcrcMing. ax Ghowini* vtut the 
word " maetc " hnd come lo mean in the mind of a man in vrboin Biedisvul aad 
modem id«3« were curiously mixed ; lee alto Hoefer. Hiitnre de ia CHmit, toL ii. 
pp. 103-106 ; aUo Kopp ; also Sprenicel, Hiitnre dt la Midecine, roU iii. p. 239 ; alio 
MiiH«t-Palha]r. For |b« Accadcmia del CiineDlo, se« Kapler, FIcrtntint Hiitvry, 
vol. V, p. 4S5: Tirabotchi, Si<ma dtlia Litteratura % Henri Manin, Hittoirt it 
Fmut; Jevont. Pritttipttt »f Sritnte, toI. li. pp. 36*40, For value aitactied to 
Bonlli's inrettigalSontbr Newloo and Huyi^ns, sec 'BnvMtr'i Lt/t e/ Sir ItoMt 
Newtm, London, 1975, pp. 139, 139, Libri. in his £ttai jvr Calit/e. p. yj, layi 
that Oliva wat tumnioncd (o Rome and M tonured by the Inquiiiilion thaU U 
escape further cnielly, he ended hiK life by throwing himself from a window. Foe 
uilerfcfentc by Pope Gregory XVI wilh the Academy of the Lincei, and with 
public Inunitiion ^ciiemlly. see Carultt, Sffria dtllM Ateadnmia dei Limti, p. ts6. 
PiiU IX, with all hib i;eniali(y, teem; to hare allowed his hottiliiy (o voluitaiy 
•SKKtaliont (o cany him very far at tiimn. For hi& answer to an application made 
through Lord Odo Rutavll regarding a society for the prevention of cruelly to 
aolmaU and \\\% answer that "tuL-h an association could not he sanctioned by the 
Holy See, being founded on a theological error, to wit, that Christlann owed any 
duties 10 aninab," see Fiancei Power Cobbe, Uofc$»/tkt Hitman Rait, p. S07. 
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I have now presented tn outline the more direct and open 
struggle of the physical sciences with theology, mainly as an 
exterior foe. We will next consider their warfare with the 
same foe in its more subtle form, mainly as a vitiating and 
sterilizing principle in science itself. 

We have seen thus far. first, how such men as Eusebius, 
Lactantius, and their compeers, opposed scientific investiga- 
tion as futile; next, how such men as Albert the Great, Si. 
Thomas Aquinas, and the multitude who followed them, 
turned the main current of mediaeval thought from science 
to theology ; and, finally, how a long line of Church author- 
ities from Popes John XXII and Innocent VIH. and the 
heads of the great religious orders, down to various theolo- 
gians and ecclesiastics, Catholic and Protestant, of a very 
recent period, endeavoured first to crush and afterward to 
discourage scientific research as dangerous. 

Yet, injurious as all this was to the evolution of science, 
there was developed something in many respects more de- 
structive; and this was the influence of mystic theology, 
penetrating, permeating, vitiating, sterilizing nearly every 
branch of science for hundreds of years. Among the forms 
taken by this development in the earlier Middle Ages we find 
a mixture of physical science with a pseudo-science obtained 
from texts of Scripture. In compounding this mixture, Jews 
and Christians vied with each other. In this process Ihc 
sacred books were used as a fetich ; every word, every let- 
ter, being considered to have a divine and hidden meaning. 
By combining various scriptural letters in various abstruse 
ways, new words of prodigious significance in magic were 
obtained, and among them the great word embracing the 
seventy-two mystical names of God — the mighty word 
" Scfumham/'hpras" Why should men seek knowledge by 
observation and experiment in the book of Nature, when 
the book of Revelation, interpreted by the Kabbalah, opened 
such treasures to the ingenious believer? 

So, too, we have ancient mystical theories of number 
which the theological spirit had made Christian, usurping 
an enormous place iti mediaeval science. The sacred power 
of the number three was seen in the Trinity ; in the three 
main divisions of the universe— the empyrean, the heavens. 
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and the earth ; in the three angelic hierarchies; in the three 
choirs of seraphim, cherubim, and thrones; in the three of 
dominions, virtues, and powers ; in the three of principalities, 
archangels, and angels ; in the three orders in the Church^ 
bishops, priests, and deacons; in the three classes— the bap- 
tized, the communicants, and the monks; in the three de- 
grees of attainment — light, purity, and knowledge; in the 
three theological virtues — faith, hope, and charity — and in 
much else. All this was brought into a theologico-scientific 
relation, then and afterward, with the three dimensions of 
space; with the three divisions of time — past, present, and 
future; with the three realms of the visible world — sky, 
earth, and sea ; with the three constituents of man — body, 
soul, and spirit; with the threefold enemies of man — the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; with the three kingdoms in 
nature — mineral, vegelable, and animal ; with " the three 
colours" — red. yellow, and blue; with "the three eyes of 
the honey-bee " — and with a multitude of other analogues 
equally precious. The sacred power of the number seven 
was seen in the seven golden candlesticks and the seven 
churches in the Apocalypse; in Ihc seven cardinal virtues 
and the seven deadly sins; in the seven liberal arts and the 
seven devilish arts, and, above all, in the seven sacraments. 
And as this proved in astrology that there could be only 
seven planets, so it proved in alchemy that there must be 
exactly seven metals. The twelve apostles were connected 
with the twelve signs in the zodiac, and with much in phys- 
ical science. The seventy-two disciples, the seventy-two in- 
terpreters of the Old Testament, the seventy-two mystical 
names of God, were connected with the alleged fact in 
anatomy that there were seventy-two joints in the human 
frame. 

Then, also, there were revived such theologic and meta- 
physical substitutes for scientific thought as the declaration 
that the perfect line is a circle, and hence that the planets 
must move in absolute circles — a statement which led astron. 
omy astray even when the great truths of the Copemican 
theory were well in sight ; also, the declaration that nature 
abhors a vacuum— a statement which led physics astray 
until Torricclli made his experiments ; also, the declaration 
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that we see the lightning before we hear the thunder be- 
cause *' sight is nobler than hearing." 

In chemistry we have the same theologic tendency to 
magic, and, as a result, a muddle of science and theology, 
which (rem one point o( view seems blasphemous and from 
another idiotic, but which none the less sterilized physical 
investigation for ages. That debased Platonisra which had 
been such an important factor in the evolution of Christian 
theology from the earliest days of the Church continued its 
work- As everything in inorganic nature was supposed to 
have spiritual significance, the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation were turned into an argument in behalf of the 
philosopher's stone; arguments for the scheme of redcmp- 
tion and for transubstantiation suggested others of similar 
construction to prove the transmutation of metals ; the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the human body was by similar 
mystic jugglery connected with the processes of distillation 
and sublimation. Even after the Middle Ages were past, 
strong men seemed unable to break away from such reason. 
ing as this — among them such leaders as Basil Valentine in 
the fifteenth century, Agricola in the sixteenth, and Van 
Helmont in the seventeenth. 

The greatest theologians contributed to the welter of un- 
reason irom which this pseudo-science was developed. One 
question largely discussed was, whether at the Redemption 
it was necessary for God to take the human form. Thomas 
Aquinas answered that it was necessary, but William Oc- 
cam and Duns Scotus answered that it was not; that God 
might have taken the form of a stone, or of a log, or ol a 
beast. The possibilities opened to wild substitutes for sci- 
ence by this sort of reasoning were infinite. Men have often 
asked how it was that the Arabians accomplished so much 
in scientific discovery as compared with Christian investiga- 
tors ; but the answer is easy: the Arabians were compara- 
tively free from these theologic allurements which in Chris- 
tian Europe flickered in the air on all sides, luring men into 
paths which led no-whither. 

Strong investigators, like Arnold of Villanova, Raymond 
Lullv, Basil Valentine, Paracelsus, and their compeers, were 
thus drawn far out of the only paths which led to fruitful 
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truths. In a work generally ascribed to the first of these, 
the student is told that in mixing' his chemicals he must re. 
peat the psalm Exsurge Domine, and that on certain chemical 
vessels must be placed the last words of Jesus on the cross. 
Vincent of Beauvais insisted that, as the Bible declares that 
Noah, when live hundred years old, had children born to 
him. he must have possessed alchemical means of preserving 
life; and much hitcr Dickinson insisted that the patriarchs 
generally must have owed their long lives to such means. 
It was loudly declared that the reality of the philosopher's 
stone was proved by the words of St. John in the Revela- 
tion, "To him that overcomelh I will give a while stone." 
The reasonableness of seeking to develop gold out of the 
baser metals was for many generations based upon the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the physical body, which, though 
explicitly denied by St. Paul, had become a part of the 
creed of the Church. Martin Luther was especially drawn 
to believe in the alcheraistic doctrine of transmutation by 
this analogy. The Bible w^as everywhere used, both among 
Protestants and Catholics, in support of these mystic adut. 
terations of science, and one writer, as late as 175 1, based 
his alchemistic arguments on more than a hundred passages 
of Scripture. As an example of this sort of reasoning, we 
have a proof that the elect will preserve the philosopher's 
stone until the last judgment, drawn from a passage in St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, " We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels." 

The greatest thinkers devoted themselves to adding new 
ingredients to this strange mixture of scientific and theologic 
thought. The Catholic philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, the 
Protestant mysticism of Jacob Bochme, and the alchemistic 
reveries of Basil Valentine were all cast into this seething 
mass. 

And when alchemy in its old form had been discredited, 
we find scriptural arguments no less perverse, and even 
comical, used on the other side. As an example of this, just 
before the great discoveries by Stahl, wc fmd the valuable 
scientific efforts of Becher opposed wiih the following syl- 
logism : "King Solomon, according to the Scriptures, pos- 
sessed the united wisdom of heaven and earth ; but King 
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Solomon knew nothing about alchemy [or chemistry iti the 
form it then took], and sent his vessels to Ophir to seek gold, 
and levied taxes upon his subjects; ergo alchemy for chem- 
istry] has no reality or truth." And wc find that Bechcr is 
absolutely turned away (rom his labours, and obliged to de- 
vote himself to proving- that Solomon used more money than 
he possibly could have obtained from Ophir or his subjects, 
and therefore that he must have possessed a knowledge of 
chemical methods and the philosopher's stone as the result 
o( them.* 

Of the general reasoning enforced by theology regarding 
physical science, every age has shown examples; yet out of 
them all I will select but two, and these are given because 

• For Ut extract from Agrippa't Ofetilta PkUatophia giving exnmples of the 
way ID vrhicli mysticiil names were obtkined from the Bible, sec R,vdl>eTg. Magit 
of l/U Middie Agei, pp. 143 et sfq. For the germs of m&ny mystic beliefs regard- 
ing number and the like, which were incorpioraicd into mi'iliocva] tli eulogy, see 
Zcllcr, P^to and Ikf Older Atadrmy. Kngli^h iran^Ution, pp. 254 and 573. and 
clsewhcK. As Co the conneciion of spiritual ihinig« with inorganic nature in [«!»• 
lion to chemistry, see Eickcn, p. 634. On tlie Injury to science wrojght by Flalo< 
nism acting through medi3^val theology, Me Hoefer, Hiitairr de la Ckimie, vol. i, p. 
9a A» to the infiuence of mysticLim upon strong men in science, »ec lloefcr; 
also Kopp. tUftkiekte der Akiumu, vol. i. p. 3tl. For a very curiout Catholic 
treatise on sacred numbers, «ee the Abb^ Auber, Symb^Htme Siligieux. I'aris, 1870; 
also Del re I, Chriitlithe Ik«n9gmphu,^^. ^et ie^.\ and for an equally important 
Proteit.ini work, see -SAmuell. Seven the Sjcred .Vumier, Ixindon. iSSy, It is in> 
terciling to note that the latter writer, having beeti forced to give up the leven 
planets, consoles himself with the statement that " the earth is the seventh planet, 
counting from Neplune and culling the asteroids one " (sec p. 426), For the ebe- 
trum magifMm, the seven metals composing it, and its wonderful qualities, see ei- 
timcta from Pamcclsui's writings in Hattmano's Li/e 0/ Paraeelstu, London, 18*7, 
pp. 169 et if^. As to the more rapid Iranstnission of light than sound, the follow* 
ing expresses the scholastic method well : " What is the cause why wc see sooner 
the lightning than we heore the thunder clappe ? That \\ becAnse our sight is Voih 
Dohler and sooner perceptive of its object than our eare ; as being the more active 
part, and prtort to our hearing: beudes. the visible species are more snbtilc and 
\m corporeal than the audible species." — Person's t'arie/tet. Meteors, p. 8a, For 
Bull Valentine's view, sec Hoefcr, vol, i, pp. 453-465 ; Scbmicdcr, GeuhUktf der 
Alckemie. pp. 197-009; Aligemeitu deuUehe Bhgrapkie. article BaiiHut. For the 
discussions rcfcrrc^l to on posiibilitiesof God assuming forms of >iio»c, or log. or beast, 
Mt Lippsrt, CkriittHthmm. Volkigtaubt, und Volkibmttch. pp. 373. 375. where cita- 
tions are given, etc. For the syllogism regarding Solomon, see Figttier, LAUkimu 
tt Iti AhkimiiUj, pp. 106, 107. For careful appreciation of Becher's pavilion ia 
the history of chemistry, sec Kopp, AHsUhten Uker die Aufgohe der Ckemie, etc. 
fvw Gfhtr tit StiiAf, Braunschweig, 1S75, pp. 3ui el se^. ftyi the text proving the 
. exiatciicc of the philosophct's tiooe from du book of RcveUtioo, »ee Figuier, p. sa. 
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they show how this mixture of theological with scientific ideas 
took hold upon the strongest supporters of better reasoning 
even after the power of mcdia-val theology seemed broken. 

The first of these examples is Mclanchthun. He was the 
scholar of the Reformation, and justly won the title "Pre- 
ceptor of Germany." Mis mind was singularly open, his 
sympathies broad, and his usual freedom from bigotry drew 
down upon him that wrath of Protestant heresy -hunters 
which embittered the last years of his life and tortured him 
upon his deathbed. During his career al the University of 
Wittenberg he gave a course of lectures on physics, and in 
these he dwelt upon scriptural texts as affording scientific 
proofs, accepted the interference of the devil in physical phe- 
nomena as in other things, and applied the mediaeval method 
throughout liis whole work.* 

Yet far more remarkable was the example, a century 
later, of the man who more than any other led the world out 
of the path opened by Aquinas, and into that through which 
modem thought has advanced to its greatest conquests. 
Strange as it may at first seem, Francis Bacon, whose keen- 
ness of sight revealed the delusions of the old path and the 
promises of the new, and whose boldness did so much to 
turn ihe world from the old path into the new, presents in 
his own writings one of the most striking examples of the 
evil he did so much to destroy. 

The Novum Organon, considering the time when it came 
from his pen, is doubtless one of the greatest exhibitions of 
genius in the history of human thought. It showed the 
modern world the way out of the scholastic method and 
reverence for dogma into the experimental method and 
reverence for facL In it occur many passages which show 
that the great philosopher was fully alive to the danger both 
to religion and to science arising from their mixture. He 
declares that the "corruption of philosophy from supersti- 
tion and theology introduced the greatest amount of evil 
both into whole systems of philosophy and into their parts." 
He denounces those who " have endeavoured to found a 
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* For Mcl&nchthon'i idens on phj'sio. Me hli IniHa D*etrina PhviU*. Witten- 
berg, 1557, specially pp. 343 and 174 ; nlsa in vol, liii of Bretschnewler's edittoo 
of the coUta«l works, &nd cspeciAllj pp. 339-J43. 
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natural philosophy on the books of Genesis and Job and 
other sacred Scriptures, so ' seeking the dead among the 
living." " He speaks of the result as "an unwholesome mix- 
ture of things human and divine : not merely fantastic phi- 
losophy, but heretical religion." He refers to the opposition 
of the fathers to the doctrine of the rotundity of the earth, 
and says that, " thanks to some of them, you may find the 
approach to any kind of philosophy, however improved, en- 
tirely closed up," He charges that some of these divines 
arc "afraid lest perhaps a deeper inquiry into nature should 
penetrate beyond the allowed limits of sobriety " ; and final- 
ly speaks of theologians as sometimes craftily conjecturing 
that, if science be little understood, "each single thing can 
be referred more easily to the hand and rod of God," and 
says, " This is nothing more or less than wishing to f lease God 
by a Her 

No man who has reflected much upon the annals of his 
race can, without a feeling of awe, come into the presence 
of such clearness of insight and boldness of utterance, and 
the first thought of the reader is that, of all men. Francis 
Bacon is the most free from the unfortunate bias he con- 
demns: that he, certainly, can not be deluded into the old 
path. But as we go on through his main work we are sur- 
prised to find that the strong arm of Aquinas has been 
stretched over the intervening ages, and has laid hold upon 
this master-thinker of the seventeenth century ; for only a 
few chapters beyond those containing the citations already 
made we fmd Bacon alluding to the recent voyage of Colum- 
bus, and speaking of the prophecy of Daniel regarding the 
latter days, that " many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
be increased," as clearly signifying "that . . . the circum- 
navigation of the world and the increase of science should 
happen in the same age." * 

In his great work on the AdvancemcHt of Learning the 
firm grasp which the methods he condemned held upon him 
is shown yet more clearly. In the first book of it he asserts 
that " that excellent book of Job, if it be revolved with dili- 



* S«e lh« Xavum Orgatum^ (ransUled bj the Rev. C. W. Kilchin, Oxfctd, 
l9j5, chape Ix* mml liim. 
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geacc, will be found pr^nant and swelling with natural phi- 
losophy," and he endeavours to show thai in it the " round- 
ness ol the earth," the '• fixing of the stars, ever standing at 
equal distances," the "depression of the southern pole," the 
" matter of generation," and " matter of minerals ** are " with 
great elegancy noted." But, curiously enough, he uses to 
support some of these truths the very texts which the fathers 
of the Church used to destroy them, and those for which 
he finds Scripture warrant most clearly arc such as science 
has since disproved. So. too, he says that Solomon was en- 
abled in lus Proverbs, "by donation of God, to compile A^ 
natural history of all verdure."* '!^^ 

Such was the struggle of the physical sciences in general 
Let us now look briefly at one special example out of many, 
which reveals, as well as any. one of the main theories which 
prompted theological interference with them. 

It will doubtless seem amazing to many that for ages the 
weight of theological thought in Christendom was thrown 
against the idea of the suffocating properties of certain gases, 
and especially of carbonic acid. Although in antiquity we see 
men forming a right theory of gases in mines, wc find that 
early in the history of the Church, St. Clement of Alexan- 
dria put forth the theory that these gases are manifestations 
of diabolic action, and that, throughout Christendom, suffo> 
cation in caverns, wells, and cellars was attributed to the 
direct action of evil spirits. Evidences of this view abound 
through the mediaeval period, and during the Reformation 
period a great authority, Agricola, one of the most earnest 
and truthful of investigators, still adhered to the belief that 
these gases in mines were manifestations of devils, and he 
specified two classes—one of malignant imps, who blow out 
the miners' lamps, and the other of friendly imps, who 

* Sec Uuon, AJt^tKfoienl ef Learning, edited bj W. Aldis Wright, Loada^ 
1673, pp. 47. 49- Cert>in1]r no more striking esunples or the strength of the erfl 
which he had ftU along been denouncing could be exhibited ihan these in hit owb 
Tritings. Nothing belter illuitratcs the Ewajrofthc medivrkl theobgy, or berter 
cxpliint his blindness to (be discoreries or Copeniicui uid to the eKpenments of 
Gilbert. For « very conteinptuout tlnteraent of I^rd Bacon's claim to his posidoa 
OS a philosopher, see L«nge, G<HhUhie dei Afateria/irmm. I.cipsic. 1874. roL I, |k 
919. For « mote just statement, see Brewster, £4/^ 0/ .Sir /roM AVbMk. Sea 
Also JCTOns, Printipkt 0/ Stieiue, London, 1S74, voL U, p. 39S. 
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simply tease the workmen in various ways. He went so far 
as 10 say thai one of these spirits in ihc Saxon mine of Anna- 
bcrg destroyed twelve workmen at once by the power of his 
breath. 

At the end of the sixteenth century we find a writer on 
mineralogy complaining that the mines in France and Ger- 
many had been in large part abandoned on account of 
the "evil spirits of metals which had taken possession of 
them." 

Even as late as the seventeenth century. Van Helmont, 
after he had broken away from alchemy and opened one of 
the great paths to chemistry — even after he had announced 
to the world the existence of various gases and the mode of 
their generation — was not strong enough to free himself from 
theologic bias; he still inclined to believe that the gases he 
bad discovered, were in some sense living spirits, beneficent 
or diabolical. 

But at various periods glimpses of the truth had been 
gained. The ancient view had not been entirely forgotten; 
and as far back as the first part of the thirteenth century 
Albert the Great suggested a natural cause in the possibility 
of exhalations from minerals causing a "corruption of the 
air"; but he, as we have seen, was driven or dragged off 
into theological studies, and the world relapsed into the 
theological view. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century there had come 
a great genius laden with important truths in chemistry, but 
for whom the world was not ready — Basil Valentine. His 
discoveries anticipated much that has brought fame and for- 
tune to chemists since, yet so fearful of danger was he that 
his work was carefully concealed. Not until afier his death 
was his treatise on alchemy found, and even then it was for 
a long time not known where and when he lived. The papal 
bull, Spondent pariter, and the various prohibitions it bred, 
forcing other alchemists to conceal their laboratories, led 
him to let himself be known during his life at Erfurt simply 
as an apothecary, and to watt until after his death to make 
a revelation of truth which during his lifetime might have 
cost him dear. Among the legacies of this greatest of the 
alchemists was the doctrine that the air which asphyxiates 
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workers in mines is similar to that which is produced by fer- 
mentation of malt, and a recommendation that, in order lO' 
drive away the evil and to prevent serious accidents, fires 
be lighted and jets of steam used to ventilate the mines — 
stress being especially laid upon the idea that the danger in 
the mines is produced by "exhalations o( metals." 

Thanks to men like Valentine, this idea of (he interfer- 
ence of Satan and his minions with the mining- industry 
was gradually weakened, and the working o( the deserted 
mines was resumed; yet even at a comparatively recent 
period wc Bnd it still lingering, and among leading divines 
in the very heart of Protestant Germany. In 171 5 a 
cellar-digger having been stifled at Jena, the medical 
faculty of the university decided that the cause was not the 
direct action of the devil, but a deadly gas. Thereupon 
Prof. Loescher, of the University of Wittenberg, entered a 
solemn protest, declaring that the decision of the medical 
faculty was "only a proof of the lamentable license which 
has so taken possession of us, and which, if wc arc not ear- 
nestly on our guard, will finally turn away from us the bless- 
ing of God."* But denunciations of this kind could not 
hold back the little army of science ; in spite of adverse in- 
fluences, the evolution of physics and chemistry went on. 
More and more there rose men bold enough to break away 
from theological methods and strong enough to resist ec- 
clesiastical bribes and threats. As alchemy in its first 
form, seeking for the philosopher's stone and the transmuta- 
tion of metals, had given way to alchemy in its second form, 
seeking for the elixir of life and remedies more or less 
magical for disease, so now the latter yielded to the search 
for truth as truth. More and more the " solemnly consti- 
tuted impostors" were resisted in every field. A great 
line of physicists and chemists began to appcar.f 



* Pot Loefcher's protoL, see Julian Schmidt, Gttehickle As gwiiHgm Ltitms, 
etc.. vdl. i, p. JIQ. 

t For the KeDcral view crnoiioiuguu v imju of Satan, kcc Wocttt, tfiiUirt 
dt la Chimie, vol i, p. 3S0 ; vol. ii, p. 48. For ihc work uf llJacli, PHcullej-, Dec^- 
manii, aiid others, &ce mtiin authorities alrcadjr cited, and eipecially the ulmirabU 
paper of Dr. R. G. Eccle* on Tk* F.vnlutien «f Chemistry. New York, I), App1«> 
ton & Co., i3qi. For the treatment of Priestley, *e« Spcacc'» Eiiays, London 
tSga ; alto Ruit, ISft and CorrctfiQHdema 0/ PrUttky, voL ii. pp. w^etuq. 
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Just at the middle of the seventeenth century, and at 
the very centre of opposition to physical science, Robert 
Boyle began the new epoch in chemistry. Strongly influ- 
enced by the writings of Bacon and the discoveries of Gali- 
leo, he devoted himself to scientific research, establishing at 
Oxford a laboratory and putting into it a chemist from Stras- 
burg. For this he was at once bitterly attacked. In spite of 
his high position, his blameless life, his liberal gifts to char- 
ity and learning, the Oxford pulpit was especially severe 
against him, declaring that his researches were destroying 
religion and his experiments undermining the university. 
Public orators denounced him, the wits ridiculed him, and 
his associates in the peerage were indignant that he should 
condescend to pursuits so unworthy. But Boyle pressed 
on. His discoveries opened new paths in various directions 
and gave an impulse to a succession of vigorous investiga- 
tors. Thus began the long scries of discoveries culminating 
in those of Black, Bergmann, Cavendish, Priestley, and La- 
voisier, wlio ushered in the chemical science of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Yet not even then without a sore struggle against un> 
reason. And it must here be noticed that this unreason was 
not all theologicaL The unreasoning heterodox when in- 
trusted with irresponsible power can be as short-sighted and 
cruel as the unreasoning orthodox. Lavoisier, one of the 
best of our race, not only a great chemist but a true man, 
was sent to the scaf?old by the Parisian mob, led by bigoted 
"liberals" and atheists, with the sneer that the republic 
had no need of savants. As to Priestley, who had devoted 
his life to science and to every good work among his fel- 
low-men, the Birmingham mob, favoured by the Anglican 
clergymen who harangued them as " fellow-churchmen," 
wrecked his house, destroyed his library, philosophical in- 
struments, and papers containing the results of long years of 
scientific research, drove him into exile, and would have 
murdered him if they could have laid their hands upon him. 

Nor was it entirely his devotion to '^berty, nor 
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even his disbelief in the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
brought on this catastrophe. That there irasa deep distrust 
of his scientific pursuits, was evident when the leaders of the 
mob took pains to use Ms electrical apparatus to set fire to 
his papers. 

Still, though theological modes of thought continued to 
sterilize much effort in chemistry, the old influence was more 
and more thrown off. and truth sought more and more for 
truth's sake. '* Black magic " with its Satanic machinery 
vanished, only reappearing occasionally among marveU 
nioQgcrs and belated theologians. " White magic " became 
Legerdemain. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, physical re- 
search, though it went on with ever-increasing vigour, felt 
in various ways the reaction which followed the French 
Revolution. It was not merely under the Bourbons and 
Hapsburgs that resistance was oQcrcd ; even in England the 
old spirit lingered long. As late as 1832, when the British 
Association lor the Advancement of Science first visited Ox- 
ford, no less amiable a man than John Kcble — at that tirac a 
power in the university — <:ondcmncd indignantly the coa- 
fcrring of honorary degrees upon the leading men thus 
brought together. In a letter of that date to Dr. Puscy he 
complained bitterly, to use his own words, that " the Oxford 
doctors have truckled sadly to the spirit of the times in re- 
ceiving the hotchpotch of philosophers as they did." It is 
interesting to know that among the men thus contemptu* 
ously characterized were Brewster, Faraday, and Dallon. 

Nor was this a mere isolated exhibition of feeling; it 
lasted many years, and was especially shown on both sides 
of the Atlantic in all higher institutions of learning where 
theology was dominant. Down to a period within the 
memory of men still in active life, students in the sciences, 
not only at Oxford and Cambridge but at Marvard and 
Yale, were considered a doubtful if not a distinctly inferior 
class, intellectually and socially — to be relegated to different 
instructors and buildings, and to receive their degrees on a 
different occasion and with different ceremonies from those 
appointed for students in literature. To the State Univer- 
sity of Michigan, among the greater American institutions 
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of learning which have never possessed or been possessed 
by a theological seminary, belongs the honour of first break- 
ing down this wall of separation. 

But frona the middle years of the century chemical 
science progressed with ever-accelerating force, and the 
work of Bunscn, Kirchhoff, Dalton, and Faraday has, in the 
last years of the century, led up to the establishment of 
Mcndelccf's law, by which chemistry has become predictive, 
as astronomy had become predictive by the calcubtions of 
Newton, and biology by the discoveries of Darwin. 

While one succession of strong men were thus develop- 
ing chemistry out of one form of magic, another succession 
were developing physics out of another form. 

First in this Salter succession may be mentioned that line 
of thinkers who divined and reasoned out great physical 
laws — a line extending from Galileo and Kepler and Newton 
to Ohm and Faraday and Joule and Helmholtz. These, by 
revealing more and more clearly the reign of law, steadily 
undermined the older theological view of arbitrary influence 
in nature. Next should be mentioned the line of profound 
obser\'ers, from Galileo and Torricelli to Kelvin. These 
have as thoroughly undermined the old theologic substitu- 
tion of phrases for facts. When Galileo dropped the differ, 
ing weights from the Leaning Tower of Fisa. he began the 
end of Aristotelian authority in physics. When Torricelli 
balanced a column of mercury against a column of water 
and each of these against a column of air, he ended the thco. 
logic phrase that " nature abhors a vacuum." When New- 
ton approximately determined the velocity of sound, he 
ended the theologic argument thai we see the Hash before 
we hear the roar because *' sight is nobler than hearing." 
When Franklin showed that lightning is caused by elec- 
tricity, and Ohm and Faraday proved that electricity obeys 
ascertained laws, they ended the theological idea of a divin- 
ity seated above the clouds and casting thunderbolts. 

Resulting from the labour of both these branches of phys- 
ical science, we have the establishment of the great laws of 
the indestructibility of matter, the correlation of forces, and 
chemical affinity. Thereby is ended, with various other 
sacred traditions, the theological theory of a visible uni- 
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verse created out of nothing, so firmly imbedded in the the 
ological thought of the Middle Ages and in the Westmin- 
ster Catechism.* 

In our own time some attempt has been made to renew 
this war against the physical sciences. Joseph dc Maistrc, 
uttering his hatred of them, declaring that mankind has paid 
too dearly for them, asserting that they must be subjected 
to theology, likening them to fire — good when confined and 
dangerous when scattered about — has been one of the main 
leaders among those who can not relinquish the idea that 
our body of sacred literature should be kept a controlling 
text-book of science. The only effect of such teachings has 
been to weaken the legitimate hold of religion upon men. 

In Catholic countries exertion has of late years been 
mainly confined to excluding science or diluting it in univer- 
sity teachings. Early in the present century a great effort 
was made by Ferdinand VII of Spain. He simply dismissed 
the scientific professors from the University of Salamanca, 
and until a recent period there has been general exclusiOQ 
from Spanish universities of professors holding to the New. 
tonian physics. So, too, the contemporary Emperor of Aus- 
tria attempted indirectly something of the same sort : and at 
a still later period Popes Gregory XVI and Pius IX dis- 
couraged, if they did not forbid, the meetings of scientific 
associations in Italy. In France, war between theology and 
science, which had long been smouldering, came in the years 
1867 and 1868 to an outbreak. Toward the end of the last 
century, after the Church had held possession of advanced 
instruction for more than a thousand years, and had, so far 
as it was able, kept experimental science in servitude — after 

* For ■ rcappcarnnce of the fandamenta! doctrinei af hUck magic among thcottv 
gian*, »ee Rex. Dr, Jewell, Profesnor of rMiornl Theologj" iti the Prot, t^ptK. tJcn. 
Theolog Scfninaiy of New York, DuiisioUgy : Tht I'trton and KimgJtm af SttoH, 
New Vorit, l88y. Fg-r their rcapjicaraQcc among theiwopliiiU, »ee Etiphac L#»i. 
Hisloirt lie la Afagie, etpccially the Gnol cEinpten. For oppoution Ic Boyle and 
chemical itudiei at O«ford in the latter half of the •crcnlecnth century, see Uie 
addrc«a of Prof. Diaon, F. U.S., before the Briluh AuocUtion, 1894. For llie 
TCccnl pro([re*« of chcmulTy, and o|>poiiitioi] to iu earlier dcvelopntenl at Oxlbi^ 
see Lord SaliiburyV addreu at PretidenI of the BrilUh AtaocJation, in 1894. For 
the Protestant mrviva] of the media^vsl .luerliun that the univcnte was aeaied oat 
of oothiDg, sec the W'culiuiustcr Catechism, qucttion 15. 
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it had humiliated Budon in natural science, thrown its 
weight against Newton in the physical sciences, and wrecked 
Turgot's noble plans ior a system of public instruction — the 
French nation decreed the establishment of the most thor- 
ough and complete system of higher instruction in science 
ever known. It was kept under lay control and became one 
of the glories of France ; but, emboldened by the rcstoratioa 
of the Bourbons in 1815, the Church began to undermine 
this hated system, and in 1868 had made such progress that 
all was ready for the final assault. 

Foremost among the leaders of the besieging party was 
the Bishop of Orleans, Dupanloup, a man of many winning 
characteristics and of great oratorical power. In various 
ways, and especially in an open letter, he had fought the 
" materialism " of science at Paris, and especially were his 
attacks levelled at Profs. Vulpian and S^c and the Minister 
of Public Instruction, Duruy, a man of great merit, whose 
only crime was devotion to the improvement of education 
and to the promotion of the highest research in science.* 

The main attack was made rather upon biological science 
than upon physics and chemistry, yet it was clear that all 
were involved together. 

The first onslaught was made in the French Senate, and 
the storming party in that body was led by a venerable and 
conscientious prelate, Cardinal de Bonnechose, Archbishop 
of Rouen. It was charged by him and his party that the 
tendencies of the higher scientific teaching at Paris were 
fatal to religion and morality. Heavy missiles were hurled 
— such phrases as "sapping the foundations." "breaking 
down the bulwarks," and the like ; and, withal, a new missile 
was used with much effect — ^thc epithet " materialist." 

The results can be easily guessed : crowds came to the 
lecture-rooms of the attacked professors, and the lecture- 
room of Prof. S6c, the chief offender, was crowded to suffo 
cation. 

A siege was begun fa due form. A young physician was 



* For Hue ncrtioni of lh« mtorcd Kourtiom to crash the Knivenities of Spain, 
■M Hubbard, //iif. Cmttmfittrai'tf dt tEtpagiu, Pftrli, 187S, chapi. i and iii. Fof 
Dupaaloup, LcUn d uit CarJinai, ttt Ibe H^tntt Je Th/r^ftit. -^ *K6S, p. >31. 
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sent hy the cardinal's party into the heterodox camp as a 
spy. I laving heard one lecture of Prof. S^e, he returned 
with information that seemed to promise easy victory to the 
besieging party ; he broujcht a terrible statcmcni — one that 
seemed enough to overwhelm S^c, Vutpian, Duruy, and the 
whole hated system of public instruction in France — the state- 
ment that S^ had denied the existence of the human soul. 

Cardinal Bonnechose seized the tremendous weapon at 
once. Rising in tiis place in the Senate, he launched a most 
eloquent invective against the Minister of State who could 
protect such a fortress of impiety as the College of Medi- 
cine ; and, as a climax, he asserted, on the evidence of his 
spy fresh from Prof. S^e's lecture-room, that the professor 
had declared, in his lecture of the day before, that so long 
as he had the honour to hold his professorship be would 
combat the false idea of the existence of the soul. The 
weapon seemed resistless and the wound fatal, but M. Du- 
ruy rose and asked to be heard. 

His statement was simply that he held in his hand docu- 
raentary proofs that Prof. S^e never made such a declara- 
tion. He held the notes used by Prof. S^e in his lecture. 
Prof. S£e, it appeared, belonged to a school in medical sci- 
ence which combated certain ideas regarding medicine as 
an ar/. The inflamed imagination of the cardinal's heresy- 
hunting emissary had, as the lecture-notes proved, led him 
to mistake the word "ar/" for'M/wc,*' and to exhibit Prof. S6e^H 
as treating a theological when he was discussing a purely™ 
scientific question. Of the existence of the soul the pro- 
lessor had said nothing. 

The forces ol the enemy were immediately turned ; they 
retreated in confusion, amid the laughter of all France; and 
a quiet, dignified statement as to the rights of scientific in- 
structors by Wurtz, dean of the faculty, completed their 
discomfiture. Thus a well-meant attempt to check science 
simply ended in bringing ridicule on religion, and in thrusting 
still deeper into the minds of thousands of men that most 
mistaken of all mistaken Ideas: the conviction that religion 
and science are enemies.* 

• For a general urcoimt of Ihe VuIpiAQ and S^c maltcr. wc Art'uf dtt Demx 
Atondii, jl mu, ld6S, "Chranique do U Quiniaine," pp. 763-765. As tg tb« ratull 
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But justice forbids raising an outcry against Roman 
Catholicism for this. In 1864 a number ol excellent men in 
England drew up a declaration to be sig^ncd by students in 
the natural sciences, expressing " sincere regret that re- 
searches into scientific truth arc perverted by some in our 
time into occasion for casting doubt upon the truth and au- 
thenticity of the Holy Scriptures." Nine tenths of the lead- 
ing scientitic men of England refused to sign it ; nor was this 
all: Sir John Herschel. Sir John Bowring. and Sir W. R. 
Hamilton administered, through the press, castigations which 
roused general indignation against the proposers of the cir- 
cular, and Prof. De Morgan, by a parody, covered memorial 
and memorialists with ridicule. It was the old mistake, and 
the old result followed in the minds of multitudes of thought- 
ful young men.* 

And in yet another Protestant country this same mistake 
was made. In 1S68 several excellent churchmen in Prus- 
sia thought it their duty to meet for the denunciation of 
"science falsely so called." Two results followed : upon the 
great majority of these really self-sacrificing men — whose 
first utterances showed complete ignorance of the theories 
they attacked — there came quiet and widespread contempt ; 
upon Pastor K.nak, who stood forth and proclaimed views of 
the universe which he thought scriptural, but which most 
schoolboys knew to be childish, came a burst of good-na- 
tured derision from every quarter of the German nation, f 

But in all the greater modem nations warfare of this 
kind, after the first quarter of the nineteenth century, became 
more and more futile. While conscientious Roman bishops, 
and no less conscientious Protestant clergymen in Europe 
and America continued to insist that advanced education, 
not only in literature but in science, should be kept under 
careful control in their own sectarian universities and col- 
leges, wretchedly one-sided in organization and inadequate 

on pofraln thooctit, majr be noted the following conment on the a<fiur by the 
JPrt-iw, which u u free m potiible from anything like nhid Jinti-ecclciiaUiaU iilcu : 
" Elle a M vnumcnt curieuK, inttmciirc. aitei imie el m^me un pcu Amtnantc." 
Fo« Wurli's ilaicmcnt. see Jffvue df TUrafrfutt^ut (or 1868. p. 303. 

* De Morgnn. faraJ^xti, pp. 491-428 : slut Dauhenr' 

f Sec tlic Bcftio nevspopcn for the summer of 1S6S, ttraiaaek. 
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in equipment ; while Catholic clerical authorities in Spain 
were rejecting all professors holding the Newtonian theory, 
and in Austria and Italy all holding unsafe views regarding 
the Immaculate Conception, and while Protestant clerical 
authorities in Great Britain and America were keeping out 
ol professorships men holding unsatisfactory views regard- 
ing the Incarnation, or Infant Baptism, or the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, or Ordination by Elders, or the Perseverance of the 
Saints ; and while both Catholic and Protestant ecclesiastics 
were openly or secretly weeding out of university faculties 
all who showed willingness to consider fairly the ideas of 
Darwin, a movement was quietly in progress destined to 
take instruction, and especially instruction in the physical 
and natural sciences, out of its old subordination to theology 
and ecclcsiasticism.* 

The most striking beginnings of this movement had been 
seen when, in the darkest period of the French Revolution. 
there was founded at Paris the great Conservatory of Arts 
and Trades, and when, in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, scientific and technical education spread quietly 
upon the ConCinenL By the middle of the century France 
and Germany were dotted with well-equipped technical and 
scientific schools, each having chemical and physical labora. 
torics. 

The English-speaking lands lagged behind. In England, 
Oxford and Cambridge showed few if any signs of this 
movement, and in the United States, down to 1S50, evi- 
dences of it were few and feeble. Very significant is it that, 
at that [K-riodf while Yale College had in its faculty Silliman 
and Olmsted— the professor of chemistry and the professor 
of physics most widely known in the United States — it had 
no physical or chemical laboratory in the modem sense, and 

* Whatever msjr be ihoogbt of the ijtiein of phik»opli7 ulToctlcd hj Pmi. 
drat McCofih nt Princetoa, every UiitikiDg man nuGt honour him for the large vijr 
in which he, at leuL, bruke away from Uic tra<litiotL& of thut ccnirc of ihonght ; pte- 
vcnlfrd, to far u he wu able, persecution of scboUrs for holding lo the DarwinUa 
riew ; and paved ihc way for the highest researches in physical science in thai tint- 
versity. For a most eloquent statement of the oppodlion of mndem physical sci- 
ence to medixva] tbeolosioU views, as shown in the case of Sir Isaac Newton, a«e 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, cited In Gore, Art 9/ SHentiJU Dtutvefy, London, l6]8k 
p. 247. 
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confined its instruction in these subjects to cjcaminations 
upon a tcxt-book and the presentation of a few lectures. At 
ihc State University of Michigan, which had even then taken 
a foremost place in the higher education west of the Great 
Lakes, there was very meagre instruction in chemistry and 
virtually none in physics. This being the state of things in 
the middle of the century in institutions remarkably free 
from clerical control, it can be imagined what was the posi- 
tion of scientific instruction in smaller colleges and univer- 
sities where theological considerations were entirely domi- 
nant. 

But in 1 85 1, with the International Exhibition at London, 
began in Great Britain and America a movement in favour 
of scientific education ; men of wealth and public spirit be- 
gan making contributions to them, and thus caniie the growth 
of a new system of instruction in which Chemistry and 
Physics took just rank. 

By far the most marked feature in this movement was 
seen in America, when, in 1857, Justin S. Morrill, a young 
member of Congress from Vermont, presented the project 
of a taw endowing from the public lands a broad national 
system of colleges in which scientific and technical studies 
should be placed on an equality with studies in classical lit- 
erature, one such college to be established in every State of 
the Union. The bill, though opposed mainly by representa- 
tives from the Southern States, where doctrinaire politics 
and orthodox theology were in strong alliance with negro 
slavery, was passed by both Houses of Congress, but vetoed 
by President Buchanan, in whom the doctrinaire and ortho- 
dox spirit was incarnate. But Morrill persisted and again 
presented his bill, which was again carried in spite of the 
opposition of the Southern members, and again vetoed in 
1859 by President Buchanan. Then came the civil war; 
but Morrill and his associates did not despair of the repub- 
lic. In the midst of all the measures for putting vast armies 
into the field and for saving the Union from foreign intcrfer- 
cnce as well as from domestic anarchy, they again passed the 
bill, and in 1S62, in the darkest hour of the struggle for na- 
tional existence, it became a law by the signa*""* '^f Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 
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And here it should not be unrecorded, that, while ihe vast 
majority of the supporters of the measure were laymen, most 
efficient seni'ice was rendered by a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
Amos Brown, born in New Hampshire, but at that time an 
instructor in a little village of New York. Mis ideas were 
embodied in the bill, and his efforts did much for its passage. 
Thus was established, in every State of the American 
Union, at least one institution in which scientific and tech- 
nical studies were given equal rank with classical, and pro- 
moted by laboratories for research in physical and natural 
science. Of these institutions there are now nearly fifty : all 
have proved valuable, and some of them, by the addition of 
splendid gifts from individuals and from the States in which 
they are situated, have been developed into great univer- 
sities. 

Nor was this all. Many of the older universities and col- 
leges thus received a powerful stimulus in the new direction. 
The great physical and chemical laboratories founded by 
gifts from public-spirited individuals, as at Harvard, Yale, 
and Chicago, or by enlightened State legislators, as in Nfichi- 
gan. Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
have also become centres from which radiate influences 
favouring the unfettered search for truth as truth. 

This system has been long enough in operation to enable 
us to note in some degree its effects on religion, and thes« 
arc certainly such as to relieve those who have feared that^H 
religion was necessarily bound up with the older instructioo^H 
controlled by theology. While in Europe, by a natural re- 
action, the colleges under strict ecclesiastical control have 
sent forth the most powerful foes the Christian Church has 
ever known, of whom Voltaire and Diderot and Volney and 
Sainte-Beuve and Rcnan are types, no such effects have been 
noted in these newer institutions. While the theological 
way of looking at the universe has steadily yielded, there has 
been no sign of any tendency toward irreligion. On iho 
contrary, it is the testimony of those best acquainted with 
\ythc Atifcrican colleges and universities during the last forty- 
, fjve, years .that there has been in them a great gain, not only 
as regards morals, but as regards religion in its highest and 
best sense. The reason is not far to seek. Under the old 




American system the whole body of students at a university 
were coiifmed to a single course, for which tlie majority 
cared little and very many cared nothing, and, as a result, 
widespread idleness and dissipation were inevitable. Under 
the new system, presenting various courses, and especially 
courses in various sciences, appealing to different tastes and 
aims, the great majority ol students arc interested, and conse- 
quently indolence and dissipation have steadily diminished. 
Moreover, in the majority of American institutions of learn- 
ing down to the middle of the century, the main reliance for 
the religious culture of students was in the perfunctory pres- 
entation of sectarian theology, and the occasional stirring 
up of what were called " revivals," which, after a period of 
unhealthy stimulus, inevitably left the main body of students 
in a state of religious and moral reaction and collapse. This 
method is now discredited, and in the more important 
American universities it has become impossible. Religious 
truth, to secure the attention of the modern race of students 
in the better American institutions, is presented, not hy " sen- 
sation preachers," but by thoughtful, sober-minded scholars. 
Less and less avail sectarian arguments ; more and more im- 
pressive becomes the presentation of fundamental religious 
truths. The result is, that while young men care less and 
less for the great mass of petty, cut-and-dried sectarian for- 
mulas, they approach the deeper questions of religion with 
increasing reverence. 

While striking differences exist between the European 
universities and those of the United States, this at least may 
be said, that on both sides of the Atlantic the great majority 
of the leading institutions of learning are under the sway of 
enlightened public opinion as voiced mainly by laymen, and 
that, this being the case, the physical and natural sciences 
are henceforth likely to be developed normally, and without 
fear of being sterilized by theology or oppressed by ecclesi- 
astidsm. 
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